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“BUT 48 WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, RVEN 60 WE SPEAK, NOT 48 PLEASING MEN, BUT GoD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Fudependent. 


CHANCE. 
BY H. B. 


Tuxss things I wondering saw beneath the 
sun: 

That never yet the race was to the swift, 

Nor yet the fight unto the mightiest to lift, 

Nor favors anto men whose skill bad done 

Great works, nor riches ever unto one . 

Wise man of understanding. All is drift 

Of time and chance, aud none may stay or sift 

Or know the end of that which is began... 

Who waits until the wind shallsilent keep 

Will never. find the ready hour to sow. 

Who watcheth clouds will have no time to 








reap. 
At daydawn plant thy seed, and be not slow 
At night. God doth not slumber take nor 
sleep: 
Which seed shall prosper thou canst never 
know. 
L$ 


ONE CRYING IN THE WILDER- 
NESS. 





BY HENRY VARLEY. 


‘‘Verrity I say unto you, Among them 
that are born of women there hath not risen 
@ greater than John the Baptist.” Such 
was the testimony of the Lord concerning 


’ his servant whom persecution had suddenly 


cast into prisop. The thousands of eager 
listeners no longer hear his burning words, 
and from active work to lonely imprison- 
ment he now learns the service of suffering. 
We might have supposed that at such a 
time as this the Lord had need of Jobn’s 
mighty ministry, and, possessed of all power, 
ashe says “All things are delivered unto 
me of my Father,” how easy for him to 
deliver John, even as on a subsequent occa- 
sion he delivered Peter (Acts xii), Evi- 
dently his ‘‘ ways are not our ways,” and 
ofttimes it becomes us to fold our mantle 
about our heads, saying: We wait in rever- 
ent silence his word. Doth persecution 
hide in prison, it may also bring the master 
forth to utter a testimony before its time, 
the chime of which shall refresh the weary 
spirit and give songs that cannot be bushed 
even though the singer be caged within 
iron and stone, as Bunyan sings: 

“For, though men shut my outer man within their 

bolts and 

Yet by the faith of Christ I can mount higher than 

the stars.” % 

The disciples of John hear their master’s 
“Well done” centuries before the great 
Lord speaks to bis other servants. - Even 
thus doth he compensate the world’s re- 
jection of hisservants by the knowledge of 
his mind. ‘It isasmall thing to me,” says 


Paul, ‘*to be judged of man’s judgment 


_ day, margin]; he that judgeth me is the 


Lord.” Man’s tiny little day, how fast the 
world’s [day] judgment hastens onward to 
the day of the Lord, when every false 
judgment shall be reversed and God’s judg- 
ment stand forever. ‘Sarely ‘‘ Wisdom is 
justified by and of her childen.” 

But why this wonderful testimony of John, 
“* Amoug them that are born of women" ? 
No longer look back upon the whole line 
of human history. Gather the great men of 


limits of @ brief paper to answer fully the 





now given of John: 











why of these words. I can but. simply 
give suggestive thoughts, gathered from 
brief records of this wondrous man. Ist. 
The cause of his greatness is given in these 
words, An angel, Gabriel, gives his char- 
acter thus, Luke {, 15; ‘‘ For he shall be 
great in the sight of the Lord and shall 
drink neither wive nor strong drink; and he 
shall be'fiiled with the Holy Ghost from his 
mother’s womb; and’thou shalt’ have joy 
and gladness and many shall rejoice at bis 
birth, and many of the children of ‘Israel 
shall he turn to tbe Lord their God.” May 
character in our children be a design of 
God, as well as a product of our earthly 
example and teaching? Thes to this also 
let our dependence rest upon him who gays: 
“In all thy ways acknowledge me.” In 
personal purity and excellence he began his 
career, strengthened with might by bis spirit 
fo the inner man. How in the appointed 
time he came forth crying in the wilderness, 
“Repent ye, for the kingdom of Heaven is 
at hand”; how as the forerunner he testi- 
fied in burning. eloquence of the coming 
“One,” “the latchet of whode shoes he 
was not worthy to unloosé,” until’ the 
thousands of ‘ Jerusalem and Judea and 
all the region round about Jordan” came 
out to the mighty man and were baptized 
of bim iu Jordan, confessing: their sins, all 
this is known to the student of the Divine 
Word. 

Not more, I suppose, than nine 
months’ ministry, and John stood alone in 
the wouderful popularity of those days. 
And it is to the lessons of that sctson I 
would call attention—less for his admiration 
then our imitation—his absolute abandon- 
ment to Obrist, how utterly lost he was in 
his Master’s work, how his light became 
absorbed in the glory of his Lord. ‘‘ And 
this is the record of Jobn when the Jews 
sent priests and Levites from Jerusalem to 
ask him, Who art thou? Well might they 
say this, for his ministry and name bad be- 
come the center of attracted thousends, 
and he confessed and denied not, but con- 
fessed T am not the Christ. And they asked 
him, What then? Art thou Elias? And he 
saith, lam not. Artthou that prophet? And 
he asewered, No. Then ssid they unto bim, 
Who artthou? that we may give an auswer 


am the Voice of one crying, etc. (John i, 19). 


of the Father's glory and the express image 
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for yourself. Here a few weeks since you 
were the most promivent man in this whole 
province and righ), in the bight of yout 
fame! You bare testiony to another. 
You cried, Béholi him; and now behold 
the same baptizeth and ‘all. come to bim. 
You testified to auother; and now he has 
taken your calling and your fame. Your 
breath filled the sails of another, and, like 
a stranded bark, you are left high and dry 
upon the sands. Oh! mark theanswer of this 
‘man, whose greatness lies beyond the loss 
of self or work: *‘ John answered and said, 
‘A man cat receive nothing except it be 
given tim from Héaveo. Ye yourselves 
bear me witness that 1 said I am" not the 
Christ; but that I am sent before him. 
He that hath the bride is the bridegroom; 
but the friend of the bridegroom which 
standeth and heareth him _ rejoiceth 
greatly because of the bridegroom’s voice: 
This my joy, therefore, is fulfilled. He must 
increase, but I decrease.” They came to 
stir John’s envy ; they find his joy fulfilled. 
Not fullness of envy, but fullness of joy. 
The platform is to be filled by the Lord. 
Hebas no compeer there. Jobn joyfully 
stands aside. His Lord has come. His 
ministry, like the torrent of a mighty 
river, has-reached the great sea, and, now 
lost in the breadths and leogths and depths 
and highis, he knows his work over, his 
ministry fulfilled; and, like as we have 
watched the waves of the incoming tide 
flowing joyously on and yet accompanied 
by their minor ebbings, even thus the 
music of the ‘* Voice” is heard. He must 
increase; I decrease. Ah! I wonder not 
that John was. trusted with success. 
Grace had enabled him to reach the point 
at which it is not dangerous. He could 
rejoice in the success of another with all 
his heart, though the costs to him were 
position, service, fame, liberty, and life. 
Of John also it may be written: ‘‘ The 
zeal of thine house hath eaten me up.” 

Let not the reader of this paper think me 
censorious if I venture, after much ex- 
perience among my fellow Christians, to 
add that the spirit of jealousy and inability 
to rejoice in the success of others is among 
the foremost causes of our personal weak- 
ness, Weare not judges, but we are ob- 
servers, and in my personal observation I 
have noted self. Some few years since a 
servant of Christ, that I-now love very 
tuch, came near the church where I 
labor when in London. He is a great 
teacher end his ministry very blessed and 
very profitable. . After some months I 
missed some of my hearers. I soon found 
myself thé subject of feelings of unkind- 
ness and jealousy, about which I need not 
enlarge. Suffice it to say that I became 
utterly disgusted with myzelf about them; 
for when I came to analyze my thoughts I 
found that it: was as though I should say: 
“ Lord Jesus, if thy kingdom come not by 
me, it had better not come.” If ever I 
loathed myself it was then, and I prayed 
either that I:might die or his grace enable 
me to be purged of this atrocious wicked- 
| ness. Since then I have koown more of 
his blessing, and I yearn that we may so 
| Pealize his prosperity that, like as we have 
seen a huge harvest-field in which the 
_ Feaped sheaves were piled in stocks\so many. 
that the reapers were hidden andenly the 
| united voices shouted ‘| Harvest. Home,” 
| even so may we be hidden in him, lost in 
, refrain; ‘‘ He 
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WAS JOHN WESLEY A RITUAL- 
IstTt - 


nae eee 


BY JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE, D.D. 


Dr. Jonn Vavenan Lewis in Tas In- 
DEPENDENT of March 18th claims John 
Wesley as a “High Churchman, even a 
Ritualist beyond my own preclivities ia 
Rituslistic ways.” . i 

I do not write for the sake of denying 
this statement; but to call. attention to's 
fact which has not been sufficiently noticed 
by the biographers of -Wesley and by 
the students of ecclesiastical history. 

The fact is this: that Methodism, as a 
vast religious movement, with al! jis mighty 
power to. vitalize the religion of the En- 
lish-speaking race;.was bora in the bour 
when Joho Wesley passed up out of Ritual, 
ism into the religion of the Spirit. 

What is Ritualism ? If it is mérely one 
mode of worship among others, if it is only 4 
more stately, elaborate, and formal liturgy, 
then it is a very innocent thing, to which 
no one need object. Somé persons like 
more of form in their worship; others less, 
The great majority of Episcopalians, Isup- 
pose, belong to that Church because they 
prefer that mode of worship. It suite them 
better than any other. They do’ not claim 
that it is the only proper way of worships 
ing the Almighty; but it is the way diat 
best suits them. 

Of this kind of Ritualism rio ene, surely, 
ought tocompldin. Make it as gorgeous 
a8 you please, add as many ceremonies as 
you like, add processions, incense, eruci- 
fixes, paintings. So long as the effect is 
found to be good and a religious irfluence 
18 exerted by it, why find fault? I may 
prefer a plainer and simpler method ; but 
if my brother is benefited by these elab- 
orate services I ought to be glad that. he 
bas them. 

But when Ritualism passes into Sacra- 
mentalism the case becomes different. Then 
the rite is regarded not merely as one way, 
but as the only way; not simply as useful 
forsome persons, but as necessary for all 
persons. Then the rite becomes a sacrament 
—i,¢, oan indispensable outward act, by 
which spiritual grace is conveyed and with- 
out which the grace is notreceived. Then 
the sacrament is made essential to salvation, 
ex opere operato, The sacrament is, as Augus- 
tine declares, the visible sign by which an 
invisible grace 18 conveyed or the visible 
form of an invisible grace. Qur Master 
tells us, in accordance with the laws of 
buman nature, that “ one thing is needful.” 
The sacramental view makes the sacrament 
the one thing needful; the opposite view 
makes faith the one thing, peedful. The 
pivotal distinction between Roman Cath- 
olic and Protestant Christianity is just this, 
that one says ‘‘we are sayed by sacra- 
ment,”’ the other says ‘‘ we are saved by 
faith.” The distinction is radical and in- 
capable of compromise. 

The question between the Protesiant and 
Roman Catholic is: How does vital religion 
begin?,, What comes first? Does faith 
grow out of sacraments, ritual, and worsbip; 
or does the use of sacraments and worship 
grow outof faith? According to one view, 
@men bécomes a Christian by being bep- 
tized, and he grows up into a fuller Chris 
tianity. by the other sacraments. Accord- 
ing to theopposite view, 4 man js pot a. 
Qbristian till. be has faith in Christ. Then. 
the use of sacraments may help him to » 


| our work, eversinging John’s 
| mumat ineronse ;:b deerense.”. «alihel pat} peter and fuller Christianity... a 








The peculiarity of the religious experi- 

ence of Wesley is that it was exactly par- 

of Paul and Lutber. All th 
ther, end Wesley—sought 1 

: by meaps of sac 
‘Obpervonges. All three 







acts E rit 
failed fing 
power  thetaped nace found 
peace by Jeaying the sacrament! method, 
wens Salvation by a simple éet of 
‘tm tbe divine love, as manifested 
through Jesus Christ. With peace came 
power. The great work of Puul, of 
Luther, and of Wesley began when they 
dropped ali attempts at seeking salvation for 
themselves by any sacraments, ritual, sac- 
rifices, and, trusting their salvation entire- 
ly tothe grace of God, devoted themselves 
to the salvation of others, 

Wesley bas given us in bis journals the 
whole history of his spiritual experience. 
He began his religious life’ in Oxford, asa 
Ritualist and Sacramentalist: His object 
was tosave his soulby acts of piety and 
charity. His object in going to Georgia 
was the same. Daily acis of worship, 
constant self-denial, entire devotion to the 
service of God and man—«li this made 
ap his life. Butthe motive was the sacra- 
meatal one: all was done in order to save 
his soul. Power, sweetness, peace, were 
all wanting, because faith was wanting. 
He was serving God for hire; be was try- 
ing to earn bis salvation. He was a sery- 
ant, not ason; and he knew tt. 

Most persons who bave devoted so much 
strength to seeking salvation by works of 
piety and charity find it difficult to ad- 
mit the emptiness remaining within 
the soul. Conscions of the sincerity of 
their devotion and sacrifices and being 
leaders whom others follow und reverence, 
it is hard for them not to thank God that 
they are not as oth: r men are. But Wesley, 
like Paul and Luther, though doing all the 
works of tae Pharisee, had the humility 
and honesty of the Publican. All three of 
these heroic souls, after carrying the relig- 
fon of fasting and prayer, self-denial and 
ritua! further than others, saw and admit- 
ted that the one thing needful was yet 
wanting—that they bad no real peace in 
their sou!s. 

How touching is the description which 
Wesley gives of the impression made on 
bim by tbe Hernhutters on the ship.in 
which he sailed to Georgia! How readily 
he confessed that there wasa deeper spirit 
of peace in their souls than in bis own! 
Wesley, talking with these Moravians and 
comparing their faith with bis awn, grad- 
nally came te the conclusion that he bad 
never been truly converted and was no true 
Christiao. In his ‘* Journal,” Feb. ist, 1788, 
on arriving in England, be sums up the re- 
sult of bis work in Georgia as the knowl- 
edge of his own utter deficiency in that 
vital faith of a Son which overcomes the 
world. 

Then, in London, Wesley met with Peter 
BShler, and became more deeply convinced 
of his deficiency in vital faith. He went on 
in this conviction of utter emptiness till 
May 23th, when he at last was able to quit 
all bis own works and trust wholly in 
Christ and God’s love through him. In that 
hour the real Methodist movement was 
born, for which all before had been only a 
preperation. Ritualism and Sacramentalism 
were then swallowed up ina simple, child- 
like trust In God. And from that faith in 
Wesley’s heart, as from a mustard-seed, 
grew the mighty tree in which all the birds 
of the air have built their nests, 

From this great epoch in Wesley's life 
Ritaalism ceased to exist for him. Before 
this time the rules or his church, its cere- 
monies, its appointed methods were of 
vital importance. After this time any 
metbods were right which saved souls. 
Then came a new organic growth of 
agencies—lay preaching, out-door preach- 
ing, classes, five-o’clock services, and the 
like. His mouth was opened and his heart 
enlarged. While be was seeking a sacra- 
mental salvation, he says, he bad dreaded 
taking the charge of a parish of a hundred 
and fifty souls. Now he had left all re 
sponsibility to God and became the epir- 
itual guide of hundreds of thousands. In 
bim was fulfilled that profound saying of 
the Master which in one translation will 
jastify the Hopkinsian dogma: “ He that 
would save Ade soul shal! lose it; but he that 
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loseth his soul for my sake shal) find it. 
Wesley had ceased to care about bis own 
] soul, and thought only of saving the souls 
of others. He continued, it is true, a ae 
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being df ecience. 


It js e that. Wesley 
he at- 
‘tai the experiengewhigh wag the root | 
and source 6f bis great work. Phe m 
we can say of bis Ritualigsm is that it may 
bave prepared the way for this divine 
power of the Gospel. It was a John the 
Baptist going before the face of the Lord. 
It was conscience plowing the ground in 
which faith was to plant the seed which 
the divine influences were townake to grow. 

Mr. Acassiz bas laid down this principle 
of clussification. In determining the rank 
of animals in the scale of creation, if we 
find any existing or fossil species resem- 
bling the embryo of another species we 
must determine the first to be lower than 
thesecond. Thus the trilobite resembles 
the embryo lobster; the trilobite is, there- 
fore, lower in the scale than the lobster. 
The lobster is, in fact, the trilobite de- 
veloped to a higber rank of being. Just so 
we may say that Judaism is Christianity in 
an embryonic state; and that Christianity is 
Judaism developed to a higher spiritual 
form. Tbe Roman Catholic Church, with 
its sacramental salvation, is Protestantism 
in its undeveloped or embryonic state; 
while Protestantism is a higher evolution 
of the Roman or Sacramental Church. 
Church of England Ritualism as held and 
practiced by Wesley at Oxford and in 
Georgia is Methodism in its undeveloped 
state. Methodism is a higher evolution of 
Ritualism. Those, therefore, who at the 
present time offer Ritualism or a sacra- 
mental salvation to Protestants are like 
the Galatians, going back from Pauline 
Christianity to Judaizing Christianity. 

Of course, we do not mean to gay that 
the Methodists are always more relicious 
than Ritualisis. We are merely speaking of 
the two types of religious life, and I think 
weare justified by thereligious experience of 
Wesley in saying that the type of Methodism 
is bigher than that of Ritualism. A good 
Ritualist is certainly a much better Chris- 
tian than a bad Methodist. So a good 
Roman Catholic is a much better Christian 
than a bad Protestant. In fact, if one is 
not able to keep up to the level of the 
higher plane, it may be best for him to go 
back to the lower. A man who is unable 
to be a good Protestant living in the free- 
dom of the Spirit may become a good 
Roman Catholic under the direction of a 
priest and under the discipline of the con- 
fessional. Justsoa boy who cannot keep 
up with his class may find it beneficial to 
be turned down into a lower one. But, for 
all that, it remains always true that Chris- 
tianity isa bigher type of religion than 
Judaism; that Protestantism is a higher 
development of Christianity than Roman- 
ism; and that those Protestant sects which 
seek salvation by faith are higher than those 
which seek salvation by ritual and sacra- 
ment. 

It may be argued that the only way to 
spiritual Christianity is through Ritualism, 
and that, therefore, every man ought to be 
a Ritualist first in order to be a spiritual 
Christian afterward. But it will be noticed 
that this was the ground taken by those 
whom Paul opposed in his Epistle to the 
Galatians. The Juda‘zers contended that 
Judaism was the conditio sine quad non of 
Christianity; and that, therefore, one must 
bea Jew first in order to be a Christian 
afterward. Paul said to them that if they 
became Jews for this reason Christ would 
profit them nothing. If one wishes to bea 
Ritualist for his own benefit and thinks it a 
useful thing, very well. Ritualism is noth- 
ing and the absence of it is nothing. We 
may say of it exactly what Pani said of 
circumcision: ‘‘In Christ Jesus neither 
Ritualism availeth anything nor un-Ritual 
ism; but faith which worketh by love.” 
‘* Ritualism is nothing and the absence of 
it is nothing but keeping the command- 
ments of God.” Only if one insists on 
any external acts or ceremony as essential, 
then we must say of bim, as Puul said of 
those whe accepted circumcision as easen- 
tial, that he has relapsed from Obristianity 
into Judaism. And Wesley would have 
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It is clear that such Ritualism as this can 
do very little harm—or good. 





TILL THE DAY DAWN. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


War should I weary you, dear heart, with 
words, 
Words all discordant with a foolish pain? 
Thoughts cannot interrupt or prayers do 
wrong, 
Aud softly as the silent summer rain 
Mine fall upon your pathway all day long. 


Giving as God gives, counting rot the cost, 
The broken box or spilled and fragrant oil, 

I know that, spite of your strong carelessness, 
Rest must be sweeter, worthier mast be toil 

Touched with such mute, invisible caress. 


One of these days, our weary ways quite trod, 
Made free at last and unafraid of men, 
I shall draw near and reach to yon my hand, 
And you? Ah! well, we shall be spirits 
then, 
I think you will be glad and understand. 
rr 


THE MAP OF EUROPE FIFTY 
YEARS HENCE. 


_BY THE HON. ALEXANDER DELMAR. 


Turnine now to North America, we find 
here a similar problem to solve. North 
America is not occupied so fully as Europe 
is; but, worse yet, it is exploited. The 
best lands in the Eastern and Southern 





used up. The forests have been ruthlessly 
cut down or burned, and the soil left to be 
denuded by rains and floods or impover- 
ished by overcropping. ‘The center of the 
wheat cuiture, which forty years ago was 
on the Atlantic Coast, is now on the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

To those who have heard of the success 
which has attended the expensive reclama- 
tion of fens in Lincolnshire, England, or of 
the Haarlem Lake, in Holland, or who have 
witnessed the laborious spade tillage of 
Upper Italy, the Rhine Valley, and other 
parts of Europe, this statement of the ex- 
ploitation of the agricultural lands of the 
United States must seem incredible. They 
observe, from the windows of railway car- 
riages, as they fly through this country, in 
all directions immense tracts of unoccu- 
pied land, They bear of farms selling in 
some of the oldest settled parts of 
the country for $5 or $10 an acre. 
They know that any actual set 
tler can obtain a considerable tract of 
farming land from the Government for a 
merely nominal price. These lands seem 
to be incontestibly more favorable to agri- 
culture than tbe bogs of Northern Europe, 
the rocky hids of Middle Europe, or the 
barrens of Southern Europe. How, tben, 
can the lands of the United States, as a 
whole, be deemed exploited. 

Leaving put of view for the present the 
fertile Jands unoccupied of the Far West, 
which, as I shall endeavor to show, have 
substantially all been taken up, the auswer 
to the above question is, simply, because 
they are in the United States. In Europe 
the farm-lunds of our older states would 
be considered most excellent. Capital 
would be applied totheir improvement and 
labor bestowed upon their cultivation, until 
they blossomed with the fairest fruits of 
the earth. Here—axat least, for the present 
and for perhaps many generations to come 
—they are and will remain comparatively 
worthless. Europe is oid and rich. COap- 
ital is plentiful and centralized in compar- 
atively few hands. So keen is the compe- 
tition of this capital to earn unlsborious 
incomes for its owners that three, two, and 
sometimes even one per cent. per annum 
is readily accepted as full compensation 
for its use. The net peofits from many 
immense tracts of.enitivated lands in West- 
ern Baurope, even of some in Italy and 
revolutionary Spain, do net exceed two or 





three per cent. per annum; yet these lands 
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portions of the United States have’ been . 





















States of the Bpion for 
of the farm-bulldings, Linnen; wed impte- 
ments upon them. New York and Penn- 
‘sylvania, the two greatest states of the 
Union, even at the present time, are fall of 
such lands, What is the matter with them ? 
A European would say: “ Nothing. I desire 
no better lands.” An American will say: 
“Everything. They won't pay.” 

The standard of living is bigher in this 
country than in Europe. People are born 
faster; they live faster; they die faster. 
Their share of production is greater, the 
unerring indication of which (the security 
afforded by the government and the laws 
being undoubtedly equal, indeed, superior 
to that afforded in Europe, as a whole) is the 
higher market rate of interest for capital. 
When that indicator marks for any industry 
in the United States a net profit of much less 
than ten per cent. per annum on the capital 
employed in it it may be relied upon that 
that industry is in a moribund condition 
and that capital disappearing through im- 
pairment of value. 

But, were these decayed or decaying farms 
of the Atlantic States not once cultivated 
with profit? Oh! yes; when they were 
covered with the virgin mold, which de- 
nudation and erosion have since removed or 
overcropping impoverished. That mold 
was the cream of this broad land, Most of 
it east of the Alleghanies has been long 
since skimmed. 

Movement is always fn the direction of 
the least resistance, and were the forty-five 
millions of Europeans now on this Conti- 
nent—who by the year 1925 must be expect- 
ed to increase to something like two or 
three times their’ present number—were 
they in Europe, I shou'd say that their only 
practicable resource for the means of sub- 
sistence adequate to their increasing wants 
was more intense cultivation or higher 
farming. This and the occupation of the 
Danubian Principalities and of Eastern 
Turkestan by a more numerous, civilized, 
amd laborious population is the easiest re- 
source for Europe, and I confidently expect 
them both to be adopted. Bat high farm- 
ing is not the easiest resource for America. 
So long as there are new lands to be ob- 
tained, either by favorable purchase or 
conquest, so long will the American people 
endeavor to obtain them, rather than apply 
themselves to the cultivation of exploited 
ones. They have already worn out, in 
their superficial way, the valleys of the 
Cis-Alleghany; they have occupicd those 
of the Mississippi and its tributaries, 
even tothe borders of those desert plains 
where the grasshopper and the beetle 
hold their dreaded sway. They can go 
no further westward. Thousands of agri- 
cultural families are to-day starviog in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorado. Other 
thousands of the Eastern and Middle States 
are pouring into the cities, unable to make 
a living on their worn-out lands, Obio 
and some other of the older Western State 
already raise the foreboding cry: “ Touch- 
ing bottom. Qnly twelve bushels of wheat 
to the acre.”* Something has to be done, 
and the easiest thing is to find more land. 
Where shal] we find it? In Canada? Not 
worth while. Canada is too cold. More- 
over, her best and most accessible lands are 
already occupied, In Cuba? The same 
reasons—climate and previous occupation. 
In Mexico? Only in Mexico, 

The area of Mexico is about 770,000 
square miles, and its population 10,000,000, 
of whom about 2,000,000 are Europeans, 
§,250,000 of mixed bluod, and 2,750,000 na- 
tives, including a few Negroes. The-bulk 
of the population inhabit the southera 
and warmer parts of the country, where 
lie the numerous mines which form ibe 
; chief basis of their national industries. The 
“* This ts the average for the whole states 
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Northern States—Sonora, Chibuahua, Goa- 
huela, Tamaulipas, Sinaloa, and Durango 
and the territory of Lower Oalifornia, 
which are adjacent to the United States 
and contain an area of over 400,000 square 
mites, or more than one-half of all Mexico 
possess but 1,000,000 of inhabitants, or 
scarcely one-tenth of the entire population 
of that country, The topography of the 
country is that of an elevated plain between 
two divergent mountain ranges, which 
mark the east and west seacoasts. This 
plain is well wooded and watered and 8 
horse and wagon can be driven along its 
entire length from the City of Mexico 
to the United States. The climate is 
temperate and even, the trees never lose 
their foliage, the ocean and good seaports 


are everywhere within easy reach, and the |- 


scenery is said to be the most beautiful and 
varied in the world. Such a country is 
capable of supporting—even upon the basis 
of our superficial and “ extensive’? system 
of husbandry—a population of 10 10 26 
millions, and I regard it as inevitable that, 
before our people are driven to the resource 
of high farming, these lands will be occu- 
pied for purposes of tillage by emigrants 
from the United States. All that is needed 
is roads and good government, and, if I am 
not altogether mistaken, the long-headed 
projectors of the Texas Pacific and other 
trans-Mississippt railways bave thought of 
the one, and the party of United States 
senators now on their way to Mexico are 
not a little exercised about the other. 

I am now prepared to hazard a reply to 
the interesting questions with which we 
started, What of the civilized world fifty 
years hence? How will its map be altered ? 
Where shall the outposts of European civ- 
ilization be found ? 

T believe that the acquisition of Northern 
Mexico by the United States, and the par- 
tition of European Turkey between Austria, 
Greece, and perhaps Russia, who may lay 
some claim to Moldavia, are events toward 
the accomplishment of which the civilized 
world is fast belng urged by the necessities 
of its growing population. Northern Mex- 
ico will no doubt be purchased; the Dan- 
ubian Principalities will be conquered.* In 
the one case it is simply a question of 
almost tenantless ard entirely unhistorical 
land for so much money to a needy and 
feeble government; in the other there are 
ancient boundaries to restore and ancient 
grievances to avenge between races, gov- 
ernments, and religions which have been 
contending forsupremacy in Greece, Thrace, 
and Dacia since the beginning of our era. 

* Austria is at this moment.concluding a treaty with 
Roumania, while Servia is said to have indicated its 
fesire to effect a similar convention. The details 
bave not been announced; but the negotiations are 


said to have been conducted without any regard for 
the Sublime Porte—a most significant fact. 
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BIBLICAL EMBLEMS OF RETRI- 
BUTION. 


BY PROFESSOR AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 





fw further discussion of the question 
whether such emblems cught to be used in 
modern preaching I add: 3. We have no 
evidence that the scriptural emblems of 
retribution were originated for transient 


use, 

They bear no signs of a temporary pur- 
pose. They were no peculiarities of an 
ancient dispensation. They are more abun- 
Jant-and more terrific under the Christian. 
than under the Jewish preaching. No in- 
ipired hint is given that they are destined 
to outlive their usefulness. They have all 
the appearance of being permanent and ulti- 
mate revelations of truth. In this respect 
they resemble nearly all the utterances of 
our Lord. 

The most singular and significant fact in 
their history is their origin. 'The world is 
astonished and awed by the fact that the 
most fearful of them were uttered by Him. 
No other announcements of future woe in 
the Scriptures, equal the coals of fire which 
fell from his lips. It seems, on a compar- 
ison of Christ's teaching of retribution 
With that of all other inspired oracles, as if, 
for some occult design, they held ‘back and 
spoke with half-suppressed voices, that the 


‘most overwhelming denunciations of the 
Wrath of Go@ might proceed from bis | 
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‘Was there not such a design? To bim— 
the:Lamb of God, the Man of Sorrows, the 
meek Sufferer, the one Self sacrifice of the 
universe, the ultimete-expression of the 
Jore of the Godhead-pto him was handed 


over the utterance of the most terrific dis- 
closures of retribution in all human - agen 
this 


Was there not a farsceing purpose 
obeisance of all other inspiration on this 
theme to his? Does it not look like a fore- 
sight of the rebellion of the human heart 
through coming ages against the truth 
which these emblems portray? Does it 
not look as if God meant thus to forestall 
and te silence, through all time, the insur- 
gent clamors of mankind to be eased from 
the pressure and the burning of thot truth 
upon the conscience, 

If it ever entered into the design of God 
that the world should outgrow that doc- 
trine, should we not naturally expect to 
find intimations of that design in the words 
of Christ? If he meant in some golden 
age of the future to lift the world to a high 
table-land of culture and refinement, on 
which the lurid, gleams of Hell could be 
safely put out, like a spent fire which has 
done its work and is no longer needed, 
should we not reasonably look for fore- 
gleams of that purpose in tbe personal 
teachings of our Lord? If he intended to 
disclose in some remotest fullness of times, 
perhaps in the closing ages of the world’s 
history,a- revelation of his own benevo- 
lence which should dispense with the 
anomaly of eternal pain, should we not 
confidently turn for some . prophetic 
glimpses of that day to the words of Him 
who spake as never man spake? If he 
purposed to give anywhere in his Word, 
for the good cheer of.a lost world, some 
recondite hint of that latest. glory, such as 
some interpreters of our day think they 
find there, where should we bope to find 
such intimations if not in the last dying 
confidences of our Lord with his disciples? 


Observe that on other subjects we do find 
sach pregnant seed-thoughts.. We find 
principles which are ultimate. We find 
finished forms of truth beyond which the 
world’s wisdom can no further go. We 
find ‘‘hard sayings” to that age which 
have become the truisms of this. We find 
oracles which seem to bend forward and 
listen for the coming ages, all ready and 
eager to respond to their last inquiries. 
We find elemental maxims and golden hints 
for final uses in the world’s old age. We 
find a Being whose very life was a future 
and whose person was a prophecy. 

Whatever was meant to be transitory in 
the Word is left for the most part to other 
inspired pens. For the permanent, for the 
eternal, for the forward reaching, for prin- 
ciples and faets which no mind can over- 
top and no age can outlive the world bas 
in all times looked instinctively to the ex- 
pressed thoughts of Christ. Infidelity in 
its latest manhood recognizes this vitulity 
of the words of Jesus as heartily as the 
Church dogs. There it concentrates its 
critical onslaugbts. There it rallies its 
“ Ofd Guard.” 

Specially is this true respecting any new 
revelation of the love of God. If revela- 
tion has anything to say io the way of 
defining and developing that love, we must 
surely look for it to the words of Christ. 
If inspiration has any last things to utter 
on that subject, any finishing touches, any 
final improvement, any whispered con- 
fidences to the ‘‘ advanced thinkers” of the 
world, warily binting the truth needful to 
the latest times, we miust surely turn— 
must we not?—for such disclosures to the 
sayings of him who was the brightness of 
the Father’s glory. 

But in place of such occult hints of the 
demanés and supplies of the future what 
do we find? How but in one way can we 
interpret the fact that our Lord says not a 
syllable from first to last which softens the 
retributive teachings of the elder oracles? 


‘How but to one purpose can we understand 


the fact that he retracts not one word, 
dilutes not one threatening, abrogates not 
one penal sanction in eternity, eases not 
one pang of the coming retribution, and 
never hints by a look that the benevolence 


ot God require any adh easing of retribe 
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Penaltics of sin; that ‘it %s a eel 
wurolls on lurid canvas these m 
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after-world of deepuir 
that: it is he who exhausts the forces 
speech on this theme, 80 
(hat al) later wisdom stands dumb before 
“the wrath of the Lamb”? What elae can 
all this mean than that God meant, in the 
very person of Ohrist and in his profound- 
est convictions, to confront in advance the 
drift of the human heart on this subjegt 
and to tone up the world’s faith to God's 
own thought of retribution? 

Every wise preacher will study reverent- 
ly theage inspired pictorial forms, He will 
strive to preach an eternal hell, as he 
preaches all other truth, “as i isin Jesus.” 
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DEATH AND SPRING. 


BY JOHN W. CHADWIOK. 





Mr noble friend is dead, 
And in his narrow bed 

The earth doth gently rest 
Upon his gentle breast. 


And still the sun doth pour 

Its brightness as before ; 

And still in every place 

The spring comes on apace ; 
And still the sweet flowers blow, 
The flowers he cared for 80; 
And still the wee birds sing, 

At rest or on the wing. 


“O cruel sun!” I sa‘d, 

“To shine when he is dead ; 
O, cruel spring, to come 
When his déar lips are dumb ; 
O, cruel flowers, to bloom 
When he is in the tomb; 
O, cruel birds, to sing, 
And he not listening.” 


Then from an inner sky 
I heard a soft reply: 

"Doth any day go by 
And not some loved one die, 
Though all unknown to thee, 
As deer as thine could be? 
Not thou alone dost cry 
For Nature’s sympathy. 
To every mourning heart 
The sunshine brings a smart, 
The spring seems all too gay, 
The flowers are wished away, 
The birds’ songs in the trees 
Are subtle mockeries. 


“ Rest, troubled spirit, rest; 
God knoweth what is best. 


“ The sunshine thou dost chide 

Hath healing in its tide ; 

The spring that comes apace 

Shall touch thee with its grace; 

The flowers their sweet perfume 

Shall shed upon his tomb; 

The birds in woodlands dim 

Shall make lament for him; 

And thou some day shalt see 

That it was best for thee 

That all thy sorrow was sostrangely blent 

With Nature’s harmony of full content.” 
EE 


A REPUBLICAN FORM OF GOV- 
ERNMENT. 








BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D, 


Tue Constitution declares that ‘‘the 
United States shall guarantee to every state 
in this Union a republican form of govern- 
ment.” Several forms of expression as 
descriptive of the thing to be guaranteed 
were proposed in the Federal Convention 
that drafted the Constitution—such as “a 
republican government,” “a republican 
constitution,” and ‘‘a republican form of 
government.” The Convention at different 
times adopted each of these: forms; but 
finally fixed upon the last as the best mode 
of stating the idea meant to be conveyed. 
The design of the Convention was to 
secure the certainty that every state in the 
Union should be and forever remain a re- 
public and exist under a republican gov- 
ernment. What isa republic? Whatis a 
republican government? What is a repub- 
lican constitution? What isa republican 
form of government? These questions, 
identical in substance, are not directly 
‘answered in the Constitution. The Con- 
vention took for granted that the end 
sought to be gained would be sufficiently 











form of a duty which necossarily " 
the power, without any main A 
@ecagions or circumstances calling for i 
exercise of any description of the manner 
in which it should be exercised. The only 
Mmitations upon the power are such as 
graw out of its very nature and purpose 
and such as. may be found in other parts of 
the Constitution. With these qualifica- 
tions, itis an unlimited power. 


The guaranteeing party is “the United 
States”; and as to what fs here meant by 
**the United States,” we refer to the lan- 
guage of the Supreme Court in the case of 
Luther ox. Borden, growing out of the 
Dorr Rebellion. Having quoted the section 
of the Constitution which contains the 
guaranty, the Court said: “ Under this arti- 
cle [tbis section] of the Constitution it rests 
with Congress to decide what government 
is the established one in a state. For, as the 
United States guarantee to each state a re- 
publican government, Congress must neces- 
sarily decide what government is estab- 
lished In the state before it can determine 
whether it is republican or not.” Accord- 
ing to this language, the title ‘‘ United 
States” means Congress. Referring to the 
clause of the same section which relates to 
** domestic violence,” the Court also said: 
“It rested with Congress, too, to determine 
upon the means proper to fulfill this guar- 
anty.” Referring tothe Act of Congress of 
February 28tb, 1795, the Court further said: 
** By this act the power of deciding whether 
the exigency had arisen upon which the 
Government of the United States is bound 
to interfere is given to the President.” 
These extracts settle two propositions: 
first, that in the judgment of the Supreme 
Court the guaranty power is primarily 
vested in Congress; secondly, that the 
powers of the President in the premises 
are derived from and are to be interpreted 
by the legislation of Congress. The sub- 
ject-matter of the guaranty fs such that it is 
difficult to see how the Federal judiciary 
can directly act upon it atall. And if the 
President had original. power, then he 
would be placed beyond the legislative 
control of Congress and might make his 
own law independently of its direction. 
it is manifest on the very facé of the case 
that the duty imposed and the power 
necessaifly implied must primarily “‘ rest 
with Congress.” It is a duty which de- 
mands legislation for its performance, 


The guaranteed party ts a “state,” 
and “every state in this Union” is such a 
purty. By a state, as here used, is clearly 
meant not the government or rulers of a 
state; but rather the political community, 
the body politic, the people of a state 
known and defined in their collective char- 
acter as a state. What the guaranty as- 
serts in behalf of the people of each state is 
that they sball have a republican govern- 
ment or “fa republican form of govern- 
ment”; and, in asserting this, it virtually 
makes a pledge to all the states that this 
shall be the governmental character of 
each state. The guaranty involves adouble 
protection : first, s protection of the people 
of each state against all canses arising from 
themselves or from the ambition or 
usurpation of their rulers, subversive of a 
republican government; secondly, a pro- 
tective pledge to all the states that no other 
government sball exist in any of them. 
The Constitution thus makes it the duty of 
“the United States”—ihat is to say, of Con- 
gtese—to see to it that the rights and liber- 
ties of tbe people in euch state, as embodied 
in “a republican form of government,” are 
preserved. 

The thing guaranteed is ‘ta republican 
form of government.’ What does this 
mean in the sense of the Constitution? In 
apswer to this question, Mr. Madison, in 
The Federalist, No. 39, speaks as follows: 


** If we resort for a criterion to the differ- 
ent principles op which diferent forms of 
government are established, we may define 
a republic to be or, at least, may bestow 
that pamé on & government which derives 
all its. power directly or indirectly from the 
Fei ty body of the ple and is adminis- 

by persons holding their offices during 
bet riot: for a limited time, or duriag good 
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Mr. Madison then refers to the govetn- 
ments of the several states existing at the 
time, embodying the substance of this defi- 
nition and proving that the Federal Con- 
stitution, by reason of its correspondence 
therewith, proposed to organize a national 
government on the republican principle. 
The people of each state regarded their 
government as republican. Were they all 
permitted to vote? No. Were all the in- 
habitants.in each state freemen? No. And 
yet they had republican governments, or 
republican forms of government, within 
the meaning of the Constitution. In every 
state there was a large electoral body of 
citizens—larger in some states than in oth- 
ers, yet far less than the whole number of 
inbabitants—who, either directly or indi- 
rectly, chose all the officers of law accord- 
ing to methods prescribed by law. This 
fact gave to the state governments the 
representative .character and made them 
republican. The states still retain the 
same fact; and, hence, they are built on the 
republican principle, are republican states, 
and their governments are representative. 

There doubtless was at the time when 
the Constitution was adopted much in- 
justice in the restriction of suffrage; yet it 
was not the purpose of the framers of the 
Constitution to inquire into this injustice or 
attempt its correction, They proposed no 
revolution in respect to the state govern 
ments. They rather took things as they 
were and recognized as republican such 
governments as were then existing, leaving 
and intending to leave them to their own 
remedies for the removal of defects. It 
was in this sense, since it certainly could 
have been in no other, that they used the 
phrase “a republican form of government” 
in the guaranty clause of the Constitution. 
They meant the thing in kind, and not its 
perfection in degree. They had a living 
standard before them in the state govern- 
ments then existing. 

Rhode Island, for example, for a long 
period had no constitution except a charter 
granted by royal authority before the Rev- 
olution. This charter imposed what we 
should now regard as anti-republican re- 
strictions upon the right of suffrage; and 
yet Daniel Webster, in his famous argu- 
ment in the case of Luther vs. Borden, 
maintained that the government of the 
state was republican in kind, and that the 
people had no right forcibly to overthrow 
it or change it except in the way provided 
for by law. The Supreme Court of the 
United States took the same view. Rhode 
Island, as one of the republican states of 
the Union, bad participated in the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution, and up to the 
time of the Dorr Rebellion had made no 
change in the structure of her government. 
She had remained just what she was when 
the Constitution was adopted. Mr. Cal- 
houn, speaking of the guaranty clause of 
the Constitution with reference to the case 
of Rhode Island, says: 

‘“‘The Federal Government, in deter* 
mining whether the government of a state 
be or be not republican within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution, has no right what- 
ever in any case to look beyond its admis- 
sion into the Union. From this funda- 
mental restriction another, deduced from 
it, necessarily follows, of no little conse- 
quence—that no change in its government, 


after its admission can make it other than 
republican which does not essentially 


alter its form or make it different in some” 


essential particular from those of the 
other states at the time of their adoption. 
In otber words, the forms of the govern- 
ments of the several states composing the 
Union as they stood at the time of their 
admission are the proper standard by 
which to determine whether any after- 
change in any of them makes its form of 
government other thao republican.”’ 


Mr. Reverdy Johnson, in a debate in the 
United States Senate, December 14th, 1867, 
spoke as follows on this point: 


**There must be some mode by which 
you are to ascertain whether any govern- 
ment is republican in poict of form, for 
this very obvious consideration : the United 
States are to guarantee to every state a re- 
publican form of government. My friend 
from Massachusetts says and my friend 
who offers this amendment says that to 
exclude the black man from voting Shows 
that the goverfiment js not republican. in 
point, of form. Why? Was he not ex- 
cluded when the Constitution was adopted 
in every state in the Union of almost every 


pstate, in the: Unsion? Yes. Did not the 
states that ad it do it under.the im- 
| prseion that t y were republican. states 
point of form? Why, certainly; unless 
they intended to break up all the states. 
That we know they did not intend; and, 
not intending that, can it be supposed that 
they intended by this‘clause to place it in 
the hands of Congress to decide from time 
to time, as passions might be excited, party 
spirit prevail, the exigencies of party suc- 
cesa demand, to interfere with the-state 
governments by bringing into the enjoy- 
ment of the elective franchise those whom 
dhe states had excluded? . . . Thereis 
& rule, and ‘itis the only rule, as I think, 
consistent with what must have been the 
intention of the Convention and of the peo- 
ple, and that is this: that every govern- 
ment is a in point of form which 
corresponds with the governments in ex- 
istence when the Constitution was adopt- 
ol, +s There is no other rule by 
which you can construe the clause that 
will not: place every state inthe power of 
the United States, exercising that power 
through the Congress of the United States, 
which from time to time that body may 
think actually or professedly will conduce 
to the interest of the people of each state 
and give them what they considera govern- 
ment republican in point of form.” 

The practical test of ‘‘a republican form 
of government” in the generic sense, in the 
sense of the Constitution, must be the one 
which Mr. Johnson so forcibly states. It 
is the test which Mr. Madison used in 
showing that the Government of the 
United States is republican in form. He 
compared it for this purpose with the 
essential features of the state governments 
then in existence, assuming that _ their 
republican character would not be called 
in question. Any government, then, rest- 
ing upon a large electoral body of citizens, 
though less than the whole number of the 
inhabitants, who either directly or in- 
directly choose the officers of law at stated 
periods, embodies the essential thing meant 
by ‘‘a republican form of government.” 
This generic fact fixes its character as 
republican in the constitutional sense; and 
this is the fact which the United States 
must “guarantee to every state in this 
Union.” So long as this fact exists there 
can be no occasion for any interposition of 
the guaranty power. It is only when for 
any cause it ceases to exist that the power 
can be rightfully brought into action. Mr. 
Madison, in The Federalist, No. 48, thus 
alludes to this point: 


» ‘But the authority extends no further 
than to a guaranty of a republican form of 
government, which supposes a pre-existing 
government of the form to be guaranteed. 
As long, therefore, as the existing republic- 
an forms are continued by the states they 
are guaranteed by the Federal Constitution. 
Whenever the states may choose to substi- 
tute other republican forms they have a 
right to do so and to claim the Federal 
guaranty for the latter. The only restric- 
tion imposed on them is that they shall not 
change republican for anti-republican con- 
stitutions—a restriction which, it is pre- 
sumed, will hardly be considered as a 
grievance. 

Within the limits of the republican princi- 
ple, as ascertained and practically defined by 
thestate governments when the Constitution 
was adopted, the states are and were meant 
to be left in the possession of a complete 
self-disposing power. They may create 
what offices of law they please; they may 
provide for fhe appointment of some legal 
officers and for the election of others, ac- 
cording to their own discretion; they may 
fix the tenure of office; they may determine 
what portion of the people shall possess the 
elective franchise; they may alter their 
constitutions from time to time; they may 
enact laws in respect to all matters falling 
under their jurisdiction; and so long as 
in the exercise of these powers they oper- 
ate within the boundaries of the republican 
principle, and thus remain republican 
states, the General Government has noth- 
ing to do with them. It has no power to 
review their action and no power to cor- 
rect their mistakes. The power which the 
guaranty clause gives to Congress is not 
a power to make constitutions for the 
states, or to alter state constitations, 
or to take charge of state governments, or 
to supplement the defects of their adminis- 
tration by Federal laws. It is limited to 
the guaranty itself, and, hence, authorizes 
no interference in the affairs of any..state 
except when it becomes necessary to secure 
to it.“ a republican form.of government.” 


With this exception, Congress must leave ' 
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own way so far forth as any right of fiiter- 
ference-is given by the guaranty clause of 
the Constitution. Tie’ ssear 





TEMPORANEOUS SPEECH. 
BY THE REV. & W. BOARDMAN. 


A SINGULAR pathos will ever attach to 
the last days of our martyred President. 
A decade has passed since his assassination, 
yet how fresh is the memory of that event ? 
How tremulous with emotion the national 
heart‘on its anniversary? I was at Wasb- 
ington and beard his last two speeches. It 
was on Monday, April 10th, at about six 
P.M., when the President appeared, amid 
great applause, at the historic central 
front window in the second story of the 
White House, and delivered this brief ad- 
dress to the people. He had returned on 
the previous day, Sabbath morning, April 
9th, from Richmond and City Point, where 
he had himself telegraphed to the country 
the good news of our national victories. 
The people were already.informed of bis 
visit to Richmond, and of his touching and 
memorable greeting to the soldiers in the 
extensive hospitals at City Point. There 
he had grasped the hand of Unionist and 
Rebel alike, as he passed for hours from 
cot to cot amid the sick and dying. ‘That 
rent tissue paper banging tattered from the 
ceiling,” said an invalid soldier on one of 
those cots to me, a few days afterward, as he 
pointed toan ornament with which some lady 
nurse had attempted to relieve the rough- 
ness of the barrack—“ that rent, above any 
ordinary head, was made by Mr. Lincoln’s 
hat, as he passed through here, giving us 
each a handshake and smile of genial greet- 
ing.” The eyes of a wounded Rebel filled with 
tears of surprise as the good President gave 
to him too an honesty, hearty shake of the 
hand. It subdued him. This was not the 
treatment he had expected. It was after 
the severe tax upon his nervous energies of 
this kindly service that, emerging wearied 
into the open air, the rail-splitter of 1880 
and of 1860, the emancipator of 1863, and 
the successful restorer of the Union in 1865, 
seized an ax, and, mounting a half-cut log, 
sent the chips flying far by the strength of 
his long arms under some of the sturdiest 
blows which ever fell upon Virginia tim- 
ber. Some of those chips which ‘‘ Father 
Abraham chopped,” as the soldier boys 
phrased it, are still, we believe, to be seen 
in the Patent Office. It would be easy to 
deride the preservation of such trifles; yet 
so powerful are the associations of memory 
that few persons could view without inter- 
est the slightest work of those hands which 
were sO near death—a death which was to 
plunge the whole world in sorrow. Early 
on Monday morning, April 10th, consid- 
erable numbers of people began to congre- 
gate in front of the Executive Mansion, to 
hear from the President. He had sent out 
word from time to time that be could not 
then address them. Still there was a prev- 
alent impression in the city that he would 
speak in the evening. From five to six 
o'clock a crowd of several hundred people 
thronged the front entrance of the mansion, 
persistently waiting for the President. 
During this time he returned in his car- 
riage from a ride which he had taken late 
in the afternoon. For half an hour after 
his return he did not make his appearance. 
It was reported that he was at dinner. The 
crowd, however, was not dispersed, nor did 
they relinquish their determination to hear 
from the leader whose four years of pa- 
tient wisdom and endurance had just been 
crowned with success. It was an hour of 
interest too thrilling to admit of ordinary 
forms. The people could not wait and 
would not depart till they had met and 
congratulated the President. It was not 
in Mr. Lincoln to ignore this. He could 
not but appreciate bow natural it was and 
how kind. At length, therefore, at about 
six o’clock he appeared and made the fol- 
lowing remarks, as recorded in the Wash- 
ington Chronicle of the next morning: 


‘* My Friends :—I am informed that you 
have assembled bere this afternoon under 
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| ing upon me to say something; and I have 
from time to time been. sending what -I 
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this: that 1 supposed in consequence of 
the glorious news we have been. receiving 
lately there is to be some general demon- 
stration, either on this or to-morrow even- 
ing, when I will be exp I presume, to 
say something. Just bere I will-remark 
that I would much prefer haying this 
demonstration take place to- w even- 
ing, as I could then be much’ better pre- 
pared to say what I have to say than I am 
now or can be this evening. [A voice: 


‘And we will then have heard from John- 
ston.’ 


“I, therefore, say to you that I shall be 
quite willing and I hope ready to say some- 
thing then; whereas just now I am not 
ready to say anything that one in my posi- 
tion ought tosay. Everything I say, you 
know, goes into ge (Laughter and ap- 
plause.}] And if I make a mistake, it 
doesn’t merely afiect me nor you, but the 
country. I therefore ought, at least, to try 
not to make any mistakes. [ ter.] 

“Tf, then, a general de tion be 
made to-morrow evening, and it be agree- 
abie, I will endeavor to say something, and 
not make a mistake, without, at Jeast, try- 
ing carefully to avoid it. {Laughter aod 
applause. 


“Thanking you for the compliment of 
this call, I bid you good-evening.” 

This brief address, simple as it was, is 
well worthy of careful study. It may be 
scrutinized as one closely studies the last 
photographs of a friend. Its simplicity, 
its caution, its modesty, its cheerfulness, its 
kindness, its hearty joy and satisfaction 
evince the deeper nature, the life-long 
habits, and the temporary mental con- 
dition of the man. His was a nature with 
constitutional veins of humor blended with 
deeper and broader tendencies to sidness, 
There were traces, at least, of that depre- 
eatory and deferential habit of mind which 
can seldom be wholly banished from the 
manner of self-made men, natural diffi- 
dence, who have risen from uncultured 
obscurity to prominence and power. One 
was reminded by something in his features 
of that sad, dreamy poem of which he said 
he had been so fond from his youth: 

“Oh! why should the spirit of mortal be proud?” 


You were also reminded by his plain, 
honest, simple, and unpretentious manner 
of his remark when an old acquaintance 
from Illinois desired an office for which he 
was not deemed competent: “I never 
thought that was anything uncom- 
mon; but I suppose he thought the same of 
me. And he was fight, too; but here I am.” 
It was, perhaps, the bappiest day of Mr. 
Lincoln’s life. Gen. Lee had just sar- 
rendered on the day before, and the whole 
country was exhilarated with the glorious 
news. He came forward brisk and cheer- 
ful, as if feeling well and happy, and as 
coming, perhaps, from a good dinner. 
Standing at a lofty window, he did not 
appear as tall as he would otherwise. He 





ficiently deliberate and with distinct and 
pleasing articulation. His expression of 
countenance was exceedingly genial and 
happy. There was something suave in bis 
manner, reminding one of Mr. Everett's 
remark at the Gettysburg celebration that 
he was the peer of any man there in a gen- 
tlemanly bearing. There was @ familiar, 
kind, but penetrating look, as of one ac- 
customed to read and measure the men with 
whom he conversed—a look more common 
with able and skillful physicians than in 
any other profession. There wasa dash of 
the freedom of the Western orator in his 
animated manner, obvious self-confidence, 
and off-hand force. The speech, as re- 
ported above, had been trimmed a 
little and divested of some of the colloquial- 
isms which gave it zest and which aided 
to elicit applause. His expressions were 
like these: ‘‘Tbere’s a mistake about it 
somewhere. It don’t hurt me merely, it 
hurts you and the whole country, if I make 
a mistake.” A voice: “ You haven’t made 
avy yet.” 

It may be doubted whether a happier 
presentation of the man was ever made to 
any audieuce. His soul was full of a high 
satisfaction. His whole air evinced the 
honest consciousness of having done well 
and been crowned with success, of having 
earned and received the approbation of the 
and of the world. Everybody was 

at that time of standing in the 
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spoke witha clear and strong voice, suf- - 
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focus of t bigtory: a3 @ crisis which would 
never be forgotten, ‘Tue very’ simplicity 
of the occasion left his countenance, man- 
ner, and worcs far more transparent than 
they would otherwise bave been. There 
was no disguise. Mr. Lincoln was fifty-six; 
but he looked fresher and youoger in the 
exhilaration of that hour of supreme satis- 
faction and of free and kindly utterance to 
that representation of the American people. 
As an exhibition of the man it was incom- 
parably more interesting than that made in 
the elaborate address which be read from 
the same window on the following evening. 
There was a free dash of the band in his 
gestures accompanying the successive sen- 
tences. His bow at the end,as he took 
leave of his hearers, was genial, elastic, 
and graceful. There was much that was 
common, and yet an utter stranger would 
have felt that he was a superior man, In- 
telligence, force, and good-nature were 
manifest in his whole bearing. It was 
obvious that he had tried till he habitually 
trusted his own strength. There beamed 
from bis whole presence the consciousness 
that he had been faithful and done well. 
It was but for a few moments that we saw 
him. Alas! how soon to make his exit 
from the stage on which he had been so 
conspicuous an actor, Yet not without the 
answering verdict of the world and of 
history: WELL DONE! 


SEs oneal 


OUR NATIONAL LITERATURE 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


BY HORACE E. SCUDDER. 





Tae Monroe doctrine may perhaps be 
taken as the final formulated statement of 
American independence. At any rate, the 
impulse given to American nationality by 
the successful close of the war with En- 
gland rendered that doctrine clearly one 
to be safely laid down and sure to find a 
positive response in the conviction of the 
people. The literary activity which then 
began is so much a part of our current his- 
tory that it is possible only to point out 
certain broad marks. It is quite likely 
that a’ future judgment will find definite 
lines of demarcation drawn—we seem, at 
any rate, to be living at the close of a 
period, if not at the beginning of a new 
one; but for my purpose it is quite suffi- 
cient to take the third or National Period, 
asI have called it, to have begun about 
1815 and to be in process now. 

The most noticeable mark of our litera 
ture at the outset is its distrust of strictly 
American themes, or, rather, the instinctive 
demand of our men of letters for a wider 
America than the young United States 
afforded. The impulse of each student was 
to go to Europe at once for study and 
travel, and the first fruits of American 
literary life were very largely of European 
flavor. Mr. Longfellow’s study and travel 
abroad were directly reflected in his 
“Hyperion,” ‘“‘Outre Mer,” ‘‘ The Golden 
Legend,” ‘‘The Spanish Student,” and 
many of his poems; Irving had scarcely 
discovered he was a writer before he went 
to Europe, and sent back pictures of En- 
glish rural Afe and laid up material for his 
work in Spanish history; Prescott, with 
the whole world to choose from, found his 
mine in Spain and the Spanish colonies; 
Ticknor worked in Spanish literature; 
Motley, after a brave attack on early New 
England history, confessed its poverty, and 
went to the Low Countries for a greater 
breadth of canvas; and the journey to 
Europe was a necessary part of a liberal 
education, the dream of every American 
student, and the goal of many. 

And here let it be noticed how instinct- 
ively, too, our writers sought those coun- 
tries and subjects that belong to what may 
be called Great America. If Great Britain 
is the little group of England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, with its vast outlying dependencies, 
Great America, in literature, is the United 
States, with its historical progenitors En- 
gland, Spain, aud Holland. The connection 
of France with our country has never been 
so vital, in spite of all the efforts of dip- 
lomatists, and with one or two exceptions 
our writers have not turned thither for 
their subjects: ~ 

Thus the running away from America 
has never been quite so unpatriotic in its 
issue as a casual observation might lead us 





ble that the very, spirit which sought it 
should be allied with other characteristics 
of our national life. We have been wont 
toregard our literature of a generation back 
as mainly a reflection of foreign literature; 
but I am not sure that it will not be found 
bereafter to have a double value as the 
fresh observation of Young America and 
as av important factor in the education of 
Americans, Dickens on his first visit 
found us absurdly provincial, but his very 
reception was an evidence of the keen in- 
terest which Americans took in foreign 
literature. We reprinted English books 
hastily and cheaply, without stopping much 
to weigh them; a newspaper would serve 
to reproduce the latest and most entertain- 
ing. We took, as Dickens found, to bis 
mipgled horror and amusement, a tremen- 
dously lively intgrest in royalty; and we 
were never in the least certain whether or 
not we had done or said a good thing until 
it had been judged in London. Ali this, 
no doubt, was very provincial; but it was 
not provincial in the sense in which Noah 


- Webster prayed we might be, and, if hearty 


admiration is at the basis of literary 
growth, as I believe it is, then we were 
rather right than wrong when we read 
English books and sent our authors abroad 
for their subjects and their credentials. 

But running along with this distrust of 
American life, which tapered into a petty 
copying of foreign civilization, there was a 
current of stout American feeling, which 
on its side ran into an excess of pseudo 
patriotism. Cooper, who began with a 
feeble imitation of feeble English novels, 
took his inspiration from the gallantry of 
our navy in the late war with England, and 
from the scenes which lay about his boy- 
hood’s home, wrote with enthusiasm, and 
is held on to still by virtue of his real life as 
awriter. He isa good illustration of the 
strength and the weakness of that begin- 
ning of our conscious place in the fraternity 
of nations. His faults are American and 
his virtues as a writer are native also. 
Irving felt the capabilities of more than one 
phase of our life; and, while he hinted at 
the delightful antiquity which will one day 
be prized by our writers, he saw also the 
possibilities which lay in that eager stretch- 
ing toward the Pacific Coast which has not 
yet had its best embodiment in literary art. 
Longfellow, also, with that happy instinct 
for subjects within the range of his genius 
which has, with one exception, marked his 
literary life, was not long in discovering 
the more strictly American themes which 
he presented in “ Evangeline,” ‘* The Court- 
ship of Miles Standish,” ‘‘ Hiawatha,” and 
‘The New England Tragedies.” 

There are two broad characteristics of 
our historic life in the period just closing— 
both suggestive in a literary way, but very 
unequally represented, and this for quite 
sufficient reasons. The one is the conflict 
with slavery. This; essentially a moral 
conflict, has left its mark upon our litera- 
ture; but, if I mistake not, the result will 
hereafter be found not to lie in this or that 
production of literature, but in a deepening 
of the moral sense of literary men and in 
the education of the national character. 
The fire burned so Intensely that it burned 
through the books and pampblets which it 
seemed to warm, so that they will be ashes 
to another generation. Solitary poems will 
stand forth and remain; but the literature 
of anti-slavery will be reserved for the 
special student, and we envy bim the de- 
light he will have in discovering rare lit- 
erary power in the treatment of subjects 
which the nation will have left behind. 
There is oné book, however, that may be 
named as more completely than any other 
gathering into formal statement the results 
of national life thus far— ‘The Nation,’ 
by E. Mulford, a book burdened with its 
subject and perhaps ruled out by some 
from. the class of literature, as technical. 
Nevertheless, I am persuaded that it will 
by degrees, be accepted as the most com- 
prehensive statement of the spirit of na- 
tional life, and, by virtue of its profound 
sympathy with the bistoric life of the peo- | 
ple, silently take its place in our national 
literature, 

The otber historical dannii tae 
which must wait for its romancer and poet 
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also. im thé minute’ social and pérsdnal life 
of the people to permit of good perspective 
for writer or forhis audience. But the day 
will come when it will be seized upon as 8 
leading fact in our national history and 
made the fonndation for a wide range of 
literary endeavor. A hint of this may be 
found in the more momentary episode of 
the California settlement, which has already 
generated a distinct element, in our litera- 
ture, 

It is easy to see that with the fuller and 
more complex character of our national 
life the representation of it in literature 
will be more varied. There are already to 
be noted certain schools of thought and ex- 
pression which have found thelr names, as 
the Knickerbocker school and the Concord 
school. But is there any one writer whom 
we may confidently single out as one who 
will last, whether his contemporaries do 
ornot? ‘And, if we find him, shall we be 
able to say that he is distinctively Amert- 
can? Perhaps I am constrained a little by 
the plan of these papers to find one who 
may stand alone in the third period as Win- 
throp stood in the first and Franklin in the 
second; but, at any rate, there is one man 
of genius who needs no factitious emi- 
nence—Nathaniel Hawthorne. It would 
be hard to find one who owed less to: foreign 
influence. He went abroad after he bad 
written his greatest books; his writings 
and his diaries show little trace of a pro- 
found or even familiar acquaintance with 
literature; the subjects which he chose 
were most narrowly local in their circum- 
stance; the scenery of a few spots in New 
England ‘furnished him with the sugges- 
tions of Nature, and the history of; New 
England was all that he needed for a back- 
ground for his romances. Perhaps most 
significant of all marks of his insulation 
was his treatment of the Greek myths, 
which under his hand, were curiously 
Yankeeized. He never seemed to find an- 
other nationality which could assert a sway 
over him. Even Roman life could not do 
this, and he moves among the scenes of the 
“Marble Faun” as a strange comer from 
another world. How opposite in this re- 
spect is his treatment from that of another 
Northern man—Andersen. 

It may be objected that Hawthorne was 
rather an embodiment of New. England 
than of American life. It may be so, and 
the increasing accentuation of other parts 
of the country is making us impatient even 
bistorically of New England’s prominence 
in literature; but I dare say that no one 
else can be found in tle period who is in so 
subtle a sense the poet of the New World. 
Surely the powers at work in America, 
shaping and refining, have let pass out of 
their hands no otber writer who has not 
European blood in his literary veins. I 
think our safer course is to let go the palpa- 
ble history of the period, and confess that 
here is one bora in America, contented with 
America, and the first veritable contribu- 
tion which America has made to the 
world’s literature. He is apart from all 
others of his time, and, since he was so 
peculiarly and restrictedly an American, it 
ig better to accept the factand trace a philo- 
sophic explanation out of it than to attempt 
to find one answering to our preconceived 
notions. The American who should seek 
to represent the period would fail; but I do 
not find it hard to see in Hawthorne the 
real expression of the period of national 
life. The conscience which busied itself 
with political and moral wrongs was mourn- 
fully vigorous in his art; the sense of a 
past, which made others run to Europe in 
search of it and was at the bottom of 
much of our restlessness, was profoundly 
present in him; the curious experimental 
spirit which is so strong # phase of our 
national character was most delicately found 
in his mature, so that he seemed to go 
through the world with his fingers tremu- 
lously feeling of everything. Compre- 
hensively, a new state stood in the world 
and a pew figure took its place in liter- 
ature. America in its national. structure 
has made. its contribution to the political 
thought of civilization; and Hawthorne, 
American of Americans, has giver a new 


he has lived. We make our examination 


owestivard. Now it 
- is too indefinite and-too intricately involved 












of of American history and pene litera- 

ture and'bring away a few facts. Perhaps 
the most consolatory is this: that truly 
original work is essentially connected with 
@ distinct national life, but its form and 
content cannot be predicated from that 
life, It would not be difficult to point out 
certain tendencies in our literature, in that 
literature which can be ordered and for 
which we can plan our schools and jour- 
nals; but genius is always a surprise. It is 
the unexpected ; it cannot be calculated, ae 
an eclipse or a comet, We only know 
that it is connected in some subtle way 
with conditions of national life which are 
not much under our control, One. thing 
only is certain: the righteousness which 
exalts a nation is the soundest bottom on 
which to erect the hope of a true literature, 
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MY QUEEN. 


BY L. W. JENNISON, 





Sug has been queen too long whom I adore, 

Mistress of mén and moulder of their will, 

For homage such as mine to reach the core 

Of her proud heart or teach it one new thrill, 

Yet have I heard that royal rulers know 

Such greed for power tbat for some strip of 
land, 

Some province stored with vineyards, or where 
stand 

Long rows of waving corn and grain, they 
throw 

Like rubbish honor, fame, and wealth away 

And as ’twere water spill the blood of men. 

If this be so, perchance to increase thy sway 

By one poor heart’s extent thou’rt fain. Ob! 
then 

Stretch out thy hand to me, and with # mien 

Of graciousness look on me, O my queen! 


Kine Aris, 


An address to the artists of the United 
States has been issued by the artists of Phila- 
delpbia calling their attention to the Centen- 
nial Exhibition and the handsome hall to be 
erected for the reception of works of art, A 
very large number of paintings will be sent, 
beyond a doubt; but whether the result will 
be altogether creditable to the country is not 
so sure. What our artists are capable of 
doing and what they have done can be kaown 
withont a centennial exhibition; but. it., will, 
nevertheless, be an excellent opportunity for a 
chronological study of our progress. in art, 
from the time of West and Copley dowa- 
ward, But West and Copley ought not 
to be admitted into the Centennial Exhi- 
bition, as they left the country before the 
Declaration of Independence and never re- 
turned. American art begins with Trumbull 
and Stuart, and when the productions of our 
living painters are compared with the works of 
these fathers we fear it will be discovered that 
our progress Fis not been great. In oné de- 
partment of art we have established a distinct 
school. There were no American landscape 
painters until Cole discovered that there was 
something in ourforests and skies worth pat- 
ing upon canvas, Up to that time our painters 
were content to imitate Italian landscapes, as 
Mr. George L. Brown and some others are do- 
ing now. It will be a capital opportunity for 
showing the small beginning (in size) at the 
Centennial Exhibition of our landscape school 
of painting, by hanging up one of Cole’s little 
pictures and contrasting it with the vast broad. 
side topographical views of Chureh and Bier- 
stadt, 


-..A communication in the Boston Daily 
Advertiser recommends pecple who desire to 
go to Italy but cannot, to do the next best and 
x0 to the studio of George L. Brown and look 
at his Italian landscapes. Mr. Brown is a 
Bostonian by birth, and he spent many years 
in Italy ; and when he went there it ‘was the 
fashion for artists to send home copies of 
Italian pictures, Among some that he sent 
were copies of Salvator Rosa, which’ gained 
him great praise from the art critics of éhirty 
years ago. Nothing could more strikingly ex- 
hibit the progress we have made in artistic 
tastes than the mention of such a fact as this, 
No artist would ever think now of making a 
copy of a Salvator Rosa, nor would an orig- 
inal picture of that once renowned painter sell 
for so much as tie works of many of our 
native artists. It is said by Zhe Advertiser that 
he has almost always lived in Boston since he 
returned from Italy. But he lived in New 
York many years and some of his best 
pictures were painted here, One of them) a 
view of New York from Weehawken, tecame 
quite famous from its being purchased by 
some English merchant living here, as apresent. 
to the Prince of Wales, in whose possession it. 











now remains. Another of his large landscapes, 















® view in Italy, bangs fo the Sanday-scbool 
room of Plymouth church, to Brodklys. 


aveeT@ one of Mr, Conway’é letters to the 
Cincinnsti Commercial be gives an ioteresting 
account of a visit to one of the great carpet 
manufactoriés io Yorkshire, He says: 

“A number of Bw were unrolled before 
the on the extensive floor of the show-rooms 
which had huge ecrolis and flaring colors, and 
I was en ae they had for many years 
been sold only to America. Not one yard is 
ever 60ld fa d, and, ‘now that new 
tariff hat gaeee passed,’ said "the manafacturer, 
‘which shuts us out from America altogetber, 
we shall make no more at all of any of thése 
patterns.’ There were then unrolled beside 
the ere woven for America those now 

ed ih England, and the contrast was 
great,”’ 


Bo here ts one good effect of the high tariff on 
carpets: it will keep out of our houses those 
monstrous examples of flamboyant art which 
the manufacturers of Yorkshire bad been in- 
flicting upon us for many years. Those great, 
gaudy, sprawling figures which have been the 
terror and disgust of tiouse furoishers, cor- 
rupting the popular taste of visitors to water- 
ing-place hotels, havé beén éxtinguished, it is 
to be hoped, by our tariff, though it is not to 
be presumed that the framers of that instra- 
ment of protection had any thought of accom- 
plishing so wholesome an object. 


..In Boston there appears to be a very 
lively Giscussion going on fn relation to the 
artistic teachings of Mr. William M. Hunt, 
whose pupils, it reems, form ‘a clique,” and 
the controversy which some of his orpbic ut- 
terances have oceasioned, through the columns 
of the Boston papers, is carried on with a show 
of earnestness that is very encouracing. 
Nothing éould be more flattering to an artist 
or more hopeful for art than that be sbould 
excite a controversy in relation to the merits 
of his performances or his teachings: It is & 
great pity thet something of the kind could 
not happen ia New York, aud that, instead of 
our artists being left severely alone to starve in 
their studios, a good rasping criticism—not 
anreasoning fault-finding by an ignoramus— 
might stir up somebody to undertake their 
justification and defense. 


.-The lives of artists bave been in many 
instances so prolonged that it may be accepted 
88 good évidence that art as a profession ié 
conducive fo longevity. Michel Angelo 
worked vigorouily, painting, sculpturing, 
making archftectural desizns, and writing son- 
nets, until his death, at the age of ninety-one ; 
while Titian painted steadily until he was 
near a hundréd, one of his best portraits being 
a head of himself, painted past the age of 
ninety, and supposed to have been painted at 
the agé of 99. Tintoretto died at 84; but 
Paris boasts of an artist, Baron de Waldeck, 
who leaves the gréat Italian artist far in his 
reer. He recéntly celebrated bis 109th bfrtb- 
day, is still in good health, works eight to ten 
lrours fn bis studio daily, and has a son Hving 
but twenty-four years of age. 


-...George H. Boughton has overtopped 
all our artiste who have taken up their abode 
in England, and he now occupies as eminent 
a position among British ertists as Charles R. 
Leslie did before his death. Mr. Leslie never 
painted any American subjects; but Mr. Bough- 
ton, until recently, painted none other, al- 
though they were anti-Revolutionary in char- 
acter. He bas now taken to English subjects, 
and one of his recent pictures, only 20 by 14 
inches, has lately sold at auction in London 
for 141 guineas, His style is very distinctly 
his own. 


«...The hanging of the pictures for the 
Spring Exhibition of the National Academy of 
Design bas already commenced, and the exhi- 
bition is likely to prove a highly interesting 
one, although the rigid application of the rale 
against the exhibition of any work that had 
before been exhibited on any occasion will 
necessarily lead to the exclusion of a large 
number of works which have been loaned 
during the year to some of the clubs which 
give monthly receptions. 


....A Paris correspondent of the London 
Times, in mentioning the death of Corot, the 
landscape painter, calls him the great historical 
paiater, doubtless being misled by the title of 
some of bis pictures. Two of them, which 
had never been sold, entitled “ Dante’ and 
“ Hagar in the Wilderness,” he bequeathed to 
the Louvre, 

»-.-French’s bronze statue of the Minute 
Man of Concord, which has just been cast at 
Chicopee, Mass., is described as “a thorough 
Yankee’ and seven feet im hight. The cos. 
tame is of the old Continental pattern, 

s..-Mr. BR. 8. Fellows, of New Havet, has 
recently given some valuable foreign pubii- 
cations to the New York Metropolitan Musetin 
of Art, which he collected during his recent 
visit to Burope. 

.... About twenty thousénd children are 
tanght drawing in the Baltimore public 
schools. 
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THE AMAZONIAN INDIANS. 
—_—_—___~ + 
BY PROFESSOR JAMES ORTON. 

Tue Valley of the Amazons is probably the 
most thinly-peopled region on the globe, save 
the grest deserts and the polar zones. There 
are not forty thousand souls along the banks 
of thé rivers in the whole Province of the Am- 
azonas and the Lower Marafion. Many of the 
towns marked on the maps do not exist Or are 
represented by a solitary palm-hut. Between 
Mand4os and the Andes (as far as from Boston 
to Omaha) on the main river not three huo- 
dred acres of cultivated land are to be seen. 

The visible population is almost confined to 
the circumference of the valley, as at Pard, 
near the mouth of the river, at Moyobémba 
and Tarap6to, on the Oriental side of the Andes, 
and at Trinid4d, Santa Cruz, Cochabimba, and 
La Pag, on the headwaters of the Madcira. The 
great basin is filled with a continuous, dark, 
primeval forest, rarely disturbed by the hand 
of man and into which daylight seldom enters. 
Yet imagination peoplés this pathless wiider 
ness with uncounted swarms of savages. There 
ere, it is true, numercus clans (we can hardly 
call them tribes) of Indians, distinct in lan- 
guage and often hostile toward each other. 
But many of these so-called tribes, though dig- 
nified with separaté namés, aré insignificant in 
numbers, barely mustering & hindred; whfle 
the Munduruct, the largest known tribe fn 
the Valley, does not exceed 8,000—men, wo- 
men, aud childrén. The entire ravine of Lo- 
reto, wiich stretches from Ecuador to Cuzco 
and from the top of the Andes to Brazil, does 
not contain over 40,600 wild Indians. Nor are 
there any remains of ancient walls to indicate 
a bygone civilization. The rude scratches on 
the rocks and broken pottery found at a few 
places along the Amazons, dnd Which certain 
travelers make go mach of, may be older than 
the memory of thé present inhabitants (which 
is very short); but they do not furnish evi- 
dence of an antiquity greater than three bun- 
dred years nor of an art above the reack of 
savage talent. 

Until the close of the Tertiary age the wa- 
ters prevailed over this heart of the continent ; 
end since then vegetation has had the mastery, 
leaving little chance for animal life. And 
until there fs a decided changé in the physical 
geography of the Valléy a large part of it 
mst remain unfit for permatieht settlément, 
on aécount of the enntal floods, for a rike 
of forty feet in the river drives the inhabitants 
from their summer resorte on the margin of 
the streams to the higher terra firma withio 
the forest. In this way nomadic habits are 
engendered or perpetuated and poverty is al- 
most {nevitable, for half the year (flood time) 
it is bard work to getaliving. Furthermore, 
this regular inundation of the country and 
the lack of grassy campos (except on the 
Lower Awazon and the Béni region) prevent 
the raising of domesticated animals, which, if 
it does not lie at the foundation of agriculture, 
certainly does aid in the transition from the 
savage to a sermi-civilized state. In this re- 
spect the natives of Central Asia and Africa 
have an advantage over the Amazonian In- 
dians. 

Von Martius believed that these aborigines 
are the degraded relics of a more perfect past; 
in other words, not a wild, but a degenerate 
race. But there is not a vestige of aboriginal 
splendor east of the Andés; not a proof that 
the primeval men dwelling by the Gréat River 
were wiser than their descendants. And now 
new causes are at work arrésting every at- 
tempt at development—in fact, dooming the 
race to final extinction. When the white man 
comes, with hisrum and disease, his law and 
licens*, the red man disappears. ‘Every 
stroke of the settlér’s ax,” says Keller, * will 
be as a wall driven into the coffin of the native. 
For at evéry such stroke he will be thrust fur- 
ther away from the main sources of his life— 
the principal rivers and hunting-grounds ; and 
as soon as the shrill whistle of the locomotive 
shall sound through the clearing and proud 
steamers rock on the rivers he will be totally 
undone,” And then, too, in some strange way, 
with no apparent reason, the Indian seems to 
mélt away just decatiee his fival appears. A 
blavk, saddened staré stéals over him like a 
shadow—a siga that his hour has come—and 
he blights and withers like a leaf. He simply 
fulfile the in@xorable law of suppression 
which hangs over every insufficient race. 

The Indian is not a tropical animal. The 
Negro end Caucasian are more at home on the 
Equator. The Indian is very susceptible to 
changes of climate or altitude. He is very 
Liablé to Bicktiess in going from the main river 
to the tigter régions or tribtitariés, of vice wysa. 
Evew a chafige Of clothing @ t60 mitéh r6f 
him Feathéts au@ bark aré béttér than Gale 
and cslico. Old age ie rare; 

Mr. Bates says that fecundity emong these 
wild tribes is of low degree, and this accords 
with Mr. Darwin's generalization. But s 
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puré-Ylooded Indfand of the Matafion ; porrige in 
fact, it is execesively so. Four or five ts the 
usuat numberof children fa @ family. It 13, 
however, very noticeable that crossing with 
the white impairs this fertility, aside from the. 
accidental causes of decrease; snd absence of 
progeny is more conspicuous in proportion to 
the purity of type on both sides. 

Another clear fact ts thé rapid loss of re- 
semblance of the offspring to the Indhan 
parent, the white element siways predominat- 
ing. The aboriginal ééémis to be merged into 
the Spanish in two generations. The physiog- 
nomy of the resultant, however, is not entirely 
Latin. In fact, ds Dr. Galt says, there is a good 
deal of the “ heathen Chince” in most of the 
half-breeds of the Montafia, so that it is some- 
times difficult to tell whetber the child is Cholo 
orCelestial. The mixture of the white and red 
races begets a sprightly people (called Mame- 
ldcos in Brazil and Cholus in Peru), though one 
not so able to régist divease as efther of the 
parental types. 

It is a curious fact, observed by Wallace, 
that evetywhere in the East where the Portu- 
guese have mixed with the native races they 
haye become derker in color than either of the 
parent stocks, The reverse is the case io 
South America, where the mixture of the 
Portuguese or Brazilian with Indian produces 
the Mameluco, who fs not infrequently lighter 
than either parent and always lighter than the 
Indian. Mr. Darwin’s theory of coloration by 
natural selection f# hardly borrie out on the 
Marafion, for both Indian and Negro are very 
liable to the malarial fevers. 

The typical South American Indian is by 
nature more peaceable and submissive than bis 
northern brother. If some tribes are treach- 
erous and croel, one has only to witness the 
Spanish-Portuguese system of extortion and 
oppression to wonder why they are not all 
transformed into devils. Their inflexibility, 
taciturnity, and poverty of thought are mainly 
owing to their isdlated life. Al have the 
same way of thinking and the same things to 
talk about. They seldom exhibit any curiosity 
or emotion. 

It will never be possible for two consecutive 
travelers to agree on the names and localities 
of the Amazonian Indians. The vagabond 
tribes are shifting, while some become extinct 
or multiply by a process of self-division. The 
existence and locality of one hundred tribes 
are known. There are doubtless many more, 
but they filt like epectérs through the forest. 

The Indian’s power of language 16 as scanty 
as his thoughts. Each tribe has its own dis- 
tinct patois—a loose conglomerate of words, 
and the words polysynthetic. Nearly all count 
by duplication above three or five. All the 
languages have the same grammatical struo- 
ture, but different words. Itis a curious coin- 
cidence, by the way, that, while the Campa and 
Pirro have scarcely one word {n common, they 
have this like peculiarity in that the names of 
thé parts of the body begin with the same let- 
ter. In Campa N is used; in Pirro, W. This 
segregation of dialects, as Bates observes, is 
no doubt due to the isolated life of each group. 
Along the banks of the main Amazons for a 
distance of 2,500 miles Tupé is the common 
idiom for Intercommunication. West of Igui- 
tos, we can almost say on the entire Marafion, 
this lingoa gerd! is not heard, On the Ucayali 
the Pano takes its place. All the Iodians 
epeak with very little modulation of voice. As 
examples for compérison, take the word 
man,” which is expressed thus in eleven dia- 
lects, taken at random: abagdsa, runa, aptsara, 
tyate, huano, yapisara, huovo, ehivari, cratosi, tt- 
tlacua, uni. So the numeral ‘one’ is tepe, 
shue, uyepe, hueih, tigui, huipt, alaza, nogui, avi- 
cho, impoquiro, aares. Some of the tribes nsing 
these words are contiguous, yet are as incapa- 
ble of social intercourse as those a thousand 
miles apart. 


M. SrmBERMANN has lately shown that the 
average hight of the male and female popula- 
tion of France, taken in a certain position 
which he names the “ geometric,” is 1.600040 
meters, or is 2 meters if in the same position the 
hands are comfortably extended oyer the head. 
Two individuals laid lengthwise, with fingers 
totithing, Would thus niedsure 4 meters, and 
this he terms the base of the harmonie pro- 
portions of the human racé. Thus the harmonic 
base is four times one meter, ju:t as the 
meridian is four times 10,000,000 meters and 
the relation of the two uunlts is as 1 to 
10,000,000. From these coasiderations he 
draws proof of ths equality of the sexes, as 
they exhibit woman not as a complement to 
the male portion of the race, but as Svat 
ts Hae and by Mtb ee th8 bhutan 

at théGoutta- 
efor; eure ne Yesult ——e— various investigations 
and studies, that the average hight of the 
human race has remained unchanged since the 
Onaldean epoch, 4,000 years ago. 






Tih tWo periods most talked about dur- 
ifg the past Week and most fiippantly para-° 
graphed in the press have beén James Lick, of 
California, and General Spinner, of the Treas- 
ury Department, They are as unlike as two 
meu well can be, but they have been very avail- 
able for pungent paragraphiste.. Mr. Lick is 
& mao of many millions, gained by honor-, 
able enterprise and prudent habits in San 
Francisco. He is an old man, end, feel- 
ing last year that his end was vigh, he 
made some very liberal bequests of his prop- 
erty for the benefit of the pablic, atid one 
very foolish one for erecting an enormous 
monoment in memory of the author of tue 
‘*Star-spangied Banner,’’ whe is already very 
well remembered and duly honored whenever 
that national hymn is chanted. Mr. Lick not 
only made these bequests, but named the, 
men who should carry his designs into 
execution, and was very warmly praised, 
end had the satisfaction, if it were at all satis- 
fying to his amb‘tion, of Isarning that he was 
famous. Whether he got tired of being famous 
or not f@ Immaterial; but he bas thought the 
better of his benevolent schemes, and has re- 
voked his bequests, on the very sensible plea 
that he wisbed to make provision for those 
who had netural claims upon his bounty. It 
was a most sensible thing for him to do. A 
rich man with poor relatives is under no legal 
obligations to leave his property to them ; but 
they certainly bave stronger natural claims 
than utter straugers. Saint Paul’s admonui- 
tion to Timotby contains the whole of the 
moral law of benevolence. ‘If any provide 
not for his owa, and especially for those of his 
own house, he hath denied the faith and is 
worse than an infidel.” Probably Mr. James 
Lick had been reminded of this just remark of 
Saint Paul’s, and his conscience smote hin. 


...Géneral Spinner has gained thé@ public 
attention during the past week by resigning. 
his office as Treasurer of the United States, 
and that most peculiar autograph of bis; with 
which the people have been so familiar and 
have been so eager to possess and so ready to 
part with ever siuce the invention of “‘green- 
backs,’’ in the course of a few years will be 
seen nO more among men forever. His resig- 
nation is to take effect on the Ist of July. It 
will require all the time until then to’connt 
the money {fn his possession, amounting to 


rendered most important services to the coun- 
try, and, with the greatest opportunities for 
enriching himself that ever any man had, be 
willleaye his office apoor man. Itappears 
that some of his friends wisbed to make him a 
testimonial gift; but he declined it, seying 
that he had property enough to leave each of 
his three children ten thonsand dollars.” The 
breath of sngpicion has never blarred the rep- 
utation of this honest and efficient public 
officer. 


.. The successor of General Spinner in the 
office of United States Treasurer is to be a new 
man to Washington, but one who ls well enough 
known in Indiéna. Mr. John C. New has been 
many years cashier of the First National .Bank 
of Indianapolis, and it is said that be has an in- 
come of thirty thousand dollars a yéar, which 
is just the amount of General Spinner’s. for- 
tune. As the appointment of Mr. New is said 
to have been made at the recommendation of 
Senator Morton, he is probably in full accord 
with the Administration in his political rela 
tions. 

....A very kind correspondent has been at 
the trouble of informing us that John C. 
Breckinridge and Robert IL Breckinridge are 
two different persons. 
aware of the fact, but by some accident we 
were made to put the uncie, Robert L.. into the 
place ‘Of the nephew, John C, All our readers 
were capable, we presume, of correcting the 
blunder ; but still we are not the less obliged 
to gg Vineland correspondent for his postal 
ca 

.... Among the bequests of the late Seriator 
Buckingham were $1,500 each to the American 
Home Missionary Society and the American 
Missionary Association, and $1,009 each to the 


American Congregational Union and the 
American College and Education Society. 


.«eThe English papers say that the artist 
Pelligrini, who makes the remarkable carica 
tures of British notorieties published in “ Van 


ity Fair,” is to be married to Mrs. Collins, 
sister-in-law of Wilkie Collins and daughter 
Charles Dickens. 


...-80 it appears that Vice-President Wilson 
te GP all. He has — 8 
wap Be Southwest for a few w 


ecks, and 
leave for Europe the last of the month, to 
Bs absent all pea 


. «2 The reports of General Longatreet’sgoing 
to Georgia to become a sheep farmer, do not 
seem to be true. New Orleans Tim 





Bs Song he bas concluded to ta New 


about $1,000,000,000.. This faithful officer bas’ 


‘ 


We were very well _ 
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__. Bigsions: ~~ 
‘Tum peper reed by Bev. C. F. Warren, of the 
Church Missionary Society, at the Conference 
of the Osaka and Kébe United Missiovary 
Associdtfon; beld at Osaka, October, 1874, 
gives an interestiig review of the prescnt 
positjon of Christianity in Japan. The Pro- 
testant churches have been prompt to recog- 
nize their duty in carrying the Gospel to this 
newly-opened empire. Fifteen years ago the 
first missionaries began their work. Now 13 or 
14 missionary societies are represented at the 
different ports and about 100 men and women 
(including upward of 40 ordained missionaries) 
are engaged in Gospel labor. Two things have 
given the Japanese people and their government 
anintense suspicion in reference to Christi- 
auity. The one was the overbearing conduct 
of the Jesuit missionaries, whe, in 1614, after 
55 y: ars’ labor, claimed 1,800,000 converts, and 
who were put down by the renowned Taiko- 
sama as being dangerous to the independence 
of the country,. The other was the con- 
temptible conduct of the Dutch Protestants, 
who, to preserve their lucrative trade, were 
willing to resizn the outward signs of Chris- 
tianity. The last 20 years, which have 
utterly reversed the policy of the previous 
two centuries in regard to intercourse with 
other nstions, haye not produced as much 
change ip the sentiments of the rulers toward 
Christianity as has sometimes been imagined. 
The treaty ports in Japan are now 7 in number 
—Hakodate, Yokohama, Yedo, Hiogo, or Kobe, 
Nagasaki, and Miyata. In these cities and 
about 25 miles around them, every forelgner, 
and, therefore, the missionary also, is allowed 
to move freely. With the exception of Hako- 
date and Migata, in which there are no distinct 
forcign settlements, the missionary is obliged 
to live in the foreign district, and no mission- 
ary has as yet been ab!e to rent a room fot 
religious services in the native quarters. The 
treaties with Japan are far less liberal on the 
subject of Christianity than are those with 
China since 1858. Accord ng to these treaties, 
Christianity is tolerated only in the case of 
foreigners. The publie notice-boards contaiu- 
ing the edicts against Christianity have, it is 
truey been removed; but the Government 
was careful, when doing this, to send 
out officials to instruct the people 
that the edicts were only removed from 
public notice, not abolished. The latest 
declaration of the government, fn the memcr- 
andum in regard to the persecuted Roman 
Catholics at Urakami, asserts: ‘‘The govern- 
ment has never thought of taking notice of 
the private religious opinions of any of their 
subjects.”” The acts of the authorities have 
not, however, always been {9 harmony with 
this declaration of tolerance. . Those best ac- 
quaintéa with the spirit and intentions of the 
government are hopeful of a rapid improve- 
went in'the attitude of Japan toward the Gos- 
pel. At the same time, itis not improbable 
that thé native church now forming will have 
severe persecutions to pass through before it 
shall enjoy liberty. Meanwhile, nothing will 
be more helpful to the cause than such cau- 
tious and conciliatory conduct of Protestant 
missionaries as ‘shall show that, unlike the 
Romé@nists, Protestantism renders equally 
“unto Cesar the things that are Cesars end 
unto God the things that are God’s.”’ 


...-Rev. Jobn R. McDougall, the treasurer 
and foreign secretary of the Italian Free Church, 
sends an earnest letter depreeating the with- 
driwal of the Aterican Board from the 
Italian work and appealing for contributions 
to the support of the Italian evangelists, whose 
salaries depend upon foreign aid. Contributions 
can be sent to Mr. A. 8. Barnes, 111 William 
Street, -or to Mr. F. Palmer, Broadway Bank, 
New York. We should be sorry to see these 
evangelists or avy other good men engiged 
in Gospel work suffer. At the same time 
we are not able to state valid reasons why the 
‘Free Italian Church” should have any ex- 
istence at all, Italian evangelization has suf- 
fered from the clash of too many denomina- 
tions. Under these circumstances, it seems to 
us tbat one national church should suffice for 
Italy, and why should this not be the Walden- 
sian, ancient in its protest, stable in its con- 
stitution, evangelical io its spirit, and endowed 
with the sympathies of Christians in all lands ? 


.»-..Dr. Ellinwood writes to The Zvangelist in 
refard to the Parsées. There are about 
90,000 of these expatriated Persian fire-wor- 
shipers in Bombay. They are called the Jews 
of the East and form the wealthiest class of 
the population. Bombay is their commercial 
headquartéfs, but they have branch houses in 
wany cities of the Bast andof Europe. They 
are clapnish and fanatical. One of their most 
striking peculiarities is the manner iu whicd 
they dispose of their dead. They commit 
them to priests who bave eharge of the “ Tow~ 
ers of Silence,” five of whiéh stand on'#hifinear 
the city them into the hands ‘of | 
the custodians of these towers, neither stran- 
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top of the buildings, where vultures feed upon 
the bodies, until the bones drop through the 
bars and lie upon beeps below in indiscrim- 
inate deeay. 

....Bvangelical Christendom brings a fall ac- 
count of the attack recently made at Hucheu 
upon missionaries connected with the Chinese 
Inland Micsion.~ Huchau {8 about 100 miles 
from Sbanghal The Chivese Inland Mission 
has had several native laborers stationed there 
for seme time. Learning that their bretbren 
were in some danger, through the p'ottings of 
the Chinese literati, two European miission- 
aries, Messrs. Meadows and Douthwaite, came 
from Shanghai for their preteetion. During 
the stay of these missionaries at Hucheu the 
mob made an attack upon the mission prem- 
ises, in which one of the native laborers lay 
dangerously sick. The house was completely 
sacked and the missionaries were obliged to 
flee for their lives. As the local authorities 
seem indisposed to make any redress, the mat- 
ter has been brought to the notice of the 
higher officials at Shanghai. 


--.-The work which missionary ladics are 
carrying on in the zenanas‘fs a very quiet one. 
It adds few if any members to the Visible 
Church as yet; even the names of converts 
cannot be mentioned. Within the secluded 
zenana walls, however, the light of Christ is 
rising on many a miserable life. In The Mis- 
sionary Geraid (English Baptist) we find men- 
tion of numerous cases of conversion aad 
simple trust in Jesus under difficult circum- 
stances. Oxe of these missionaries in a city 
of North India remarks: ‘The womea are 
getting more earnest in their inquiries, very 
eager for religious teaching, and bolder iu 
avowing their belief in the truth.’’ 


...-T wo Japanese Christians—Okuno, elder 
of a church at Yokohama, and Ogawa, elder of 
achurch at Yedo—have been cited before the 
goverweat to answer the charge of having of- 
ficiated at a Christian burial, in violation of the 
law which requires all funeral ceremonies to 
be conducted by a Buddhist or Shite priest. 
In the course of the three éxaminations which 
have been held (the case was not yet decided 
when the letter left Japan) the magistrate ex- 
pressed himself severely against Japanese sub- 
jects who were not content to learn abont 
Christianity, but broke the law by professing 
the forbidden religion. 


...sThe Osiout circuit of United Presbyte- 
rian churches in Egypt fs flourishing greatly. 
In 10 chntches, which are mostly quite young, 
there are 408 communicants, representing a 
community of about 2,000 souls, In 18 village 
schools 459 scholars have teen gathered. 
About 100 students, from many towns in 
Upper Egypt, crowd the Osiout Academy to 
overflowing. At this place 11 theological 
students are finishing their course. The sale 
of Bibles and other books amounted to nearly 
$1,000 lest. year, 


.... Lhe Foreign Mission Journal of the South- 
ern Baptist Church states that the interest of 
Soutbern Baptists in foreign missions is widen- 
fog. With smeller resources the contributions 
are up to the average atiained in the ycars be 
fore the war and come from a much larger 
number of persous. Last year they amounted 
to $84,807. “Two missionaries have recently 
been sent to Liberia to make a new beginning 
with the work ft that country. In Italy the 
Plymouth Brethren seem to be making consid- 
erable inroads on the Baptist congregations, 


...1t is estimated that during the season of 
the annual religious fairs more people are en- 
camped on the banks of the Ganges than 
there are inhabitants in the whole of the 
United States. At some places on the river 
which are held especially sacred the encamp- 
ments on either bank extend from 3 to5 miles 
in length and are estimated to hold half a 
million of people. ‘The’ railway trains are 


packed with pilgrims, who no longer make the 


annual pilgrimage on foot. 


...»Most of the Greeks who had attended 
the Protestant services at Damascus, on ac- 
count of their financial difficulties with their 
Patriarch, have gone back again. They re- 
ported ‘‘tbat the Protestants bad notbing to 
give them but the Gospel.” Some have, how- 
ever, remained. 


.... Rev. Mr. Skrefsud, ene of the missiona- 
ries of the Santhal Home Mission, returned to 
India from England toward the close of the last 
year. He writes that 1,600 grown-up Santhals 
were baptized last year on profession of faith 
and that a large number will probably be bap- 
tized during 1875, 


.-. Dy. Mitchell writes from Caleutta that 


tho. wogk in Gujerat, Western India, carried on 
among the Dbers by the Izish Presbyterian 


Mission, is attaining large proportiogs. The 


tes for beptiom last year were 686, 


work is be¢oming almost as great es thet 


among the Sagthals in Bengal. 
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THE CALL OF GIDEON.—Junezs v1, 11—18, 


Iw applying the teachings of this lesson prac- 
tically we may consider: 


GOD'S WAY OF CALLING TO SERVICE. 


1, AT ovR WoRK (v. 11, 12). 

2. In OUR DISTRESS (V. 13). 

8. Iv ouR Weakness (v. 15). 

4 WITH WoRDS oF DIRECTION (v. 14). 
5. WITH WORDS OF PROMISE (Vv. 16). 


1, AT OvR WoRE. Gideon threshed wheat by 
the wine-prese, . . and the angel of the 
Lord appeared unto him. Threshing wheat was 
just then Gideon’s business. He did well to 
attend to it. If he bad thought it beneath 
bim and been off looking up an appointment, 
he would have missed the angel’s visit by the 
wine-press. D.vid was: tending his father’s 
sheep when he received a summons to the 
threne. The sons of Jonas and of Zebedee 
were at their fisherman’s work when called to 
the apostleship. Inno otber place are we so 
likely to be met of God witha call to higher 
service as at our post of daily duty. Ifwe 
are set to work on a farm, to tend a store, to 
serve an Office, to toil at a bench, we may be 
sure that God will look for us in that occupa. 
tion if he wants usfor another. He asks none 
of us tostavd in idleness or to undervalne our 
particular calling through our desire to do 
some great thing for him. He would have us 
all ‘not slothful in business, fervent in spirit, 
serving the Lord.’’ 

2. In our pistress, Jf the Lord be with us, 
why then is all this befallen us? and where be all 
his miracles which our fathers toldus of? When 
his children begin to doubt and to almost de- 
spair, God calls them to arouse to duty, trust- 
ing io him. * Wherefore criest thou unto 
me?” he said to Moses at the Red Sea. ‘Lift 
thou up thy rod and‘stretch ont thine band 
over the sea and divide it.” ‘‘ Give yethemto 
eat,’’ said Jesus, when the multitude were hun- 
gry aud his disciples lacked bread. It is when 
there seems no hope of ovr doing anything 
that Goi often callsus‘to do most. When the 
church is coldest, or the school is dullest, or 
the scholars aré rudest is commonly the time 
of God's call on a pastor, or a superintendent, 
or a teacher to work hardest for grand regu ts, 
It is when temptations or evil habits seem al- 
together too strong for us and struggling 
against them is apparently no longerof any 
use that God summons us to be up and have a 
share in his work of deliverance; ‘‘for he sat- 
isfleth the longing soul end filleth the hungry 
soul with goodness.” 

3. IN OUR WEAKNESS. O my Lord, wherewith 
shall I save Israel? . My family is poor, 
» ... andl am the least in my father’s house. 
God does not call*to a great work those who 
tbiok themselves competent to it. He sélects 
for his eboteest serviee those who feel their 
special unfitness for the mission. It is when, 
like Jeremial, one criesout: “ Ah | Lord God; 
behold I canuot speak, for lam a child,” that 
the Lord answers: ‘Say not that I ama ebild ; 
for thou sbalt go to all that I shall send thee, 
and whatsoever I command thee thou shalt 
speak.” Not because we are strong, but be- 
cause he ig strong, does God summon us to 
our more important duties, The child who is 
called to help a sick mother, or to care for 
orphened brotiiers aad sisters, or to prepare 
tor a séheol examination; the youn¢ person 
who is perplexed with the varied duties of bis 
new occupation in shop, or office, or store ; the 
older one who has a home to care for, or a 
class to teach, ora parish to minister to, is 
best fitted for thai work while feeling unfitted, 
for those who count themselves insufficient are 
readiest to test the sufficiency of Him whose 
“strength is made perfect in weakness.” 

4. WITH WORDS OF DIRECTION. Go in this 
thy might, and thou shalt save Terael from the 
hand of the Midianites. Gideon was called to a 
special work. God told him explicitly what 
he was to do. God hasa missiou for each of 
bis children, and he does not fail to fostruct 4 
as to. its performance. So soon ag one, like 
Samuel, responds to God’s call, “‘ Speak, for thy 
servant heareth,” God gives his. message of 
direction.so that a child can understand it. If 
we want to do our part in Ged’s work, we need 
not be in doubt as to its details. His Word, 
his providences, his Spirit will enlighten us. 
The child may learn from God’s Word how to 
treat his parents and his playmates, also what 
enemies to fight and how to fight them. ‘‘And 
thine ears shall hear a word behind thee saye 
ing, This is the way, walk ye in it, when ye 
turn to the right haad and wheaye tura to the 
left.” . 

5 Wrrs worps of rrowrse, Sure'y, 2 will 
be with thee, and thow shalt smite the Yidianite: as 
one man. But for God’s special promise to 
him, Gideon would have had little comfort 
from God's speeial call to-him. A command to 
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cess in the contest wonld ‘bave been only dis 
heartening. God never sets a child of his toa 
particular work without giving to him a per- 
ticular promise. When he telis him “ Resist 
the devil,” he adds the promise, “‘and he will 
flee from you.” We often admit that God has 
given us a call to duty, while we fail to consider 
its accompanying promise. We see that we have 
duties to perform, trials to endure, temptations 
to combat In our Saviour’s service, while welose 
sight of that Saviour’s comforting promises ; 
“Lo! I am with you alway"; “My grace is 
sufficient for thee,” Our best preparation for 
our duties at the cali of God is the faith-filled 
study of his “exceeding great and precious 
promises.” 
IR 

An advantage possessed by the Sunday- 
school over other evangelizing agencies of the 
Church is it flexibility, by which it is easily 
adapted to meet newly-disclosed or newly- 
considered wants of the commanity. It is not 
80 rutted in old lines of effort that its represent. 
atives and advocates are unwilling to try new 
methods which seem likely to prove service- 
able, Indeed, its friends are on the look-out 
continually for fresh and better ways of work- 
iog, and are glad to improve on the plans of 
former days. In the London Sunday-school 
Times Rev. F. W. Brown, of Bristol, advocates 
earvestly and with arguments worthy of con- 
sideration the formation in many places of 
““separste supplementary classes ” in the homes 
of those who will not attend the Sunday- 
day school. He would have these classes 
connected with existing schools, yet counted 
department by themselves, as the primary 
classes are commonly considered. The result 
would be, in his opinion, an'eulargement of the 
Sanday-school sphere, bringfng under ita influ- 
ence many who are now beyond its reach. , 
The plan is an improvement on the Bible- 
reading work, which has long been. done by 
lay visitors from house to house, inasmuch as 
this looks to systematic Bible study in the 
homes. The suggestion is worthy of consid- 
eration in connection with the theme proposed 
for discussion at Baltimore: *‘ How to secure 
pupils from the unevangelized massés.”* 


...-Dr. Donelson, of Toledo, is reported in 
the Proceedings of the Fifteenth Ohio Sunday- 
school Convention as saying in favor of giv- 
ing attentfon to children at ordinary sanctuary 
services ; 

“You hear it safd that a sermon cannot be 
made interesting ahke to chfldren and growa 
people—the preacher must les one or the other 
go ; that he who attempts to interest children 
will soon have empty pews before him, dotted 
with a few little boys en ty There never 
was @ greater mistake. Any man who cap 
preach to children will not Want for men and 
women to preach to. He whe ead offer truth 
with the freshness and vers ‘tility that will 
arrest a child’s mind wil cateh and keep the 
attention of mature minds, It fis no eas 
task to attract and faster the mercurial intel- 
leet of children. . But he who caw accomplish 
that need bave no fears of ¢ weatse. We 
naturally like to be where the childfeo are 
and at times to play the child over again, and 
becoming child-like is one of the qualities 
néedful in entering the Kingdom of God.” 


++. in a recent. report oa the Sunday-schools 
of the British Wesleyam. Methodists it. is 
stated thatof 5,797 sehools 3,433, are without 
libraries. Of one.district it isdeelared that.of 
258 schools 188 are thus destituse.. This would 
seem to indicate that a library is not essential 
to the existence of the Sunday-scbooil. Is it, 
however, probable that schools thus deprived | 
of tlie average Sunday-scliool Mbrary litera:ure 
are more effective for intelligent Bible study 
than schools which have libraries? 


..--d. C. Middleton, of 805 Broadway, .man¢ 
ager of the bazar for the exbibition of Sun- 
day-school appiances at the International 
Convention at Baltimore, has issued a circular 
to exhibitors, with an accompanying diagram 
of the room selected: for his department, 
showing its arrangement of tables, with the 
prices charged for them, that all who desire 
space there may secure it intelligently. 


...-The suggestion of [Wlustrated Bible Studies 
that ‘* miserable type and paper” furnish suffi- 
cient reason for the rejection of otherwixc de 
sirable question books isa sensible ote, even 
thougt itis given in type ‘‘so fine that it makes 
the eyes squint to read it." A good question 
book ought to be well planned and then well 
printed. Fortunately there are bouks which 
thus commend themselves, May their tribe 
increase. 


¢- + Bishop M’Tyeire enforces the import- 
ance of reverence in the Sunday-school with 
the remark of Madame Necker: ‘* Relizion 
will never dssame its most sacred aspect to 
young people uvless the very teaching of it is 
a mode of worzhip.” , 

.-e. THO Congregationalists report in their 
Bundsy-schools for 1874 an aggregate member- 
ship o! 385,333; a gain over the year previous 
of pearly 13,000. 

iss good delegation to the International . 
Convention at Baltimore is promised, from ‘the 
. Btate of Georgia. 
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Frhool. and College. 


Tue special commiftes of ‘the Hartford 
Common Council appoitited to consider Mr. 
T. M. Allyn’s offer of $100,000 to establish a 
school of industry fu that city hes reported 
that it is not advisable to accept the offer, as 
the conditions of the gift require the school to 
0 in operation at once, while to make it all 
that is desired a much larger amount would be 
needed, which the city cannot afford. The 
committee say: ‘‘ Thé scheme is a large one, 
and with ample méans to carry it out fully and 
fairly most of the committee would regard it 
as a highly commendable and 4 beneficial one, 
which ouzht not to be allowed to fail of accom- 
plishment. The school préposed seems to be 
precisely what was designed to be established 
by Congrese under the name of agricultural 
colleges, wherein it was provided that a ‘ liberal 
and practical education’ should be furnished. 
If the proposal were to allow the fund to accu- 
mulate by its own increase and by additions 
from other philanthropic persons until it shall 
amount to $500,000, or to such a sum as the 
Court of Common Council shall deem suffi- 
cient to establish and maintain the school, 
probably the committee would advise the ac- 
ceptance of the trust. But the desire of the 
donor is that the institution be put into im- 
mediate operation.’’ 





.-The Qhio Compulsory Education Bill 
provides that every person’ who has children 
under her or his control between the ages of 8 
and 14 years shall afford them common school 
advantages for the period of twelve school 
weeks per annum, six weeks of which must be 
consecutive, unless the pupil is excused, from 
satisfactory reasons, by local directors or boards 
of education. These reasons must be ill-health, 

“physically or mentally, the required necessity 
of labor by the child for the support of infirm 
parents or younger brothers and sisters, or 
proof that other means of educat‘on have been 
provided. 


-.- The Commissioner of Education reports 
that during the year of 1874 the Island of Ja- 
maica hdé.500. elementary schools under the 
inspection of the school authorities, with an 
enrollment of 48,135 pupils and an average 
number attending 25,160. As the children of 
achool age, between 5 and 15 years, numbered 
128,834, the enrollment is by no means a satis- 
factory one. These schools received £14,298 
from the government and collected about 26,- 
087 for tuition fees. The school year has 45 
weeks. 


-..-The Sheffield Sefentific School has just 
received a very important addition to its phys- 
ical apparatus in an immense electro-magnet, 
together with the accessories necessary for the 
study and illostration of magnetic phenomena. 
The magnet weighs altogether nearly half a 
ton and is capable of lifting, it ie said, twenty 
times that weight, or over ten tons, when in 
full action. 


. It is reported that the new plan recently 
adopted at Dartmouth and Wesleyan Colleges 
of doleg away with annual reviews and ex- 
aminations and making term examinations 
more rigid gives thorough satisfaction to the 
students. They can now finish a study at any 
time, pass an examination on it, and so end it 
entirely. 


...-There are $8 agricultural colleges in the 
United States. There are 389 professors and 
assistants employed and 8,917 students in at- 
tendance. Attention is given to the raising of 
thoroughbred stock in 21 of the colleges. In 
15 of these colleges the students are engaged a 
portion of their time in labor on the farm. 


esesThe Russian University Commission re- 
port in favor of depriving the universities of 
their present privileges of self-government, 
and submitting the appointment of professors, 
the regulation of studies, and the control of 
the students directly to the imperial authori- 
ties. 


...» Professor Neill, of Amberst College, is 
interesting himself to form an American Alum- 
ni Association, under the auspices of which a 
general meeting of the alumni of American col- 
leges may be held at Philedelphia during the 
Centennial celebration there. 


....Some of the Baltimore papers are ob- 
jecting to the plan to make the Hopkins Uni- 
versity a valuable institution. They urge that 
it should be made “ popular "—something after 
the academy order, we imagine. 


..-»Pennsylvania contains one_million two 
hundred thousend children of school-going 
age, employs nearly eighteen thousand school 
teachers, and owns nearly ten thousand 
school-houses. 


.. There are 847 students in Bowdotu Col- 
lege, of whom 48 are seniors, 46 juniors, 49 
sophomores, 29 freshmen, % medical students, 
and 5 post-graduates. 











Tux first thing in a boot is the last, 
....The bonnets are chip, but the ladies are 
chipper. 
--Grammatically speaking, a kiss is a con- 
junction. 


-.»»-Mark Twain has a two-year-old boy 
weighing 100 pounds. They call him the 
broad innocent. 


.-.. When Pittsburgh ladies mean to compli- 
ment a gentleman’s moustache they call it 
‘* real camel’s hair.’’ 


----Rhode Island bristles with spelling 
matches. Some of the dictionary words reach 
clear across the state. 


.--.“ Boys, what is a stratum?’ “Alayer.” 
“Mention an example.” “A hen.” “Yes, 
andaship. She lays to.” 


.-The Danbury man who tried to start a 
meat market in Lent is now traveling in Africa 
with a preparation for curling hair. 


.- +» Mr. Bergh’s attention is called by the 
Detroit Free Press to the fact that the wolves 
of Wisconsin are actually starving. 


....We heard lately of a bookseller’s clerk 
who, being asked if he had Chaucer, politely 
proffered the customer a paper of the best 
fine-cut chewing tobacco. 


.-Mrs. Partington doesn’t see what fan 
there can be in spelling matches, about which 
allthe Western papers are full. She meas 
spells them m-a-t-c-h-e-s. 


....-Georgetown girls, when they invite a 
young man to call around, don’t say “‘We've 
got a lamp that turns down low,” but merely 
say “ We burn Wasbington gas.” 


-..-A Missouri woman, who applied for a 
situation as car-driver, being asked if she 
could manage mules, scornfally replied: “ Of 
course Ican. I’ve had two husbands!” 


..Rev. Dr. Burton preached at Hartford 
reeently “to the man who reads nothing but 
newspapers,’’ taking for his text “* Why should 
a man fill his belly with the east wind ?” 


....Why are sheep the least moral of ani- 
mals? Because they. gambol in their youth, 
spend much of their time on the turf, many of 
them are blacklegs, and they all get fleeced at 
last. 


...-Patient to doctors, after consultation: 
“*Tell me the worst, gentlemen. Am I going to 
die?” Doctors: “We are divided on that 
question, sir. But there isa majority of one 
that you will live.”’ 


..It was an Irish coroner who, when asked 
how he accounted for an extraordinary mor- 
tality in Limerick, replied, sadly: “I cannot 
tell. There are people dying this year that 
never died before.”’ 


..“‘I thought you were born on the Ist of 
April,” said a husband to his lovely wife, who 
had mentioned the 21st as her birthday. ‘ Most 
people would think so, from the choice I made 
of a husband,”’ she replied. 


..“Julius, why didn’t you oblong your 
stay at the Springs?” ‘‘ Kase, Mr. Snow, dey 
charge too much?’ ‘How so, Julins?”’ 
‘Wy, de landlord charged dis colored individ- 
ual wid stealing de spoons.” 


.-At a printers’ festival lately the follow- 
ing toast was offered : ‘‘ Woman: second only 
tothe press in the disseminating of news!’’ 
The ladies are yet undecided whether to re- 
gard this as a compliment or not.” 


....“ She is a perfect Amazon,’’ said a pupfl 
in one of our schools of his teacher yesterday, 
toacompanion. “ Yes,’’ said the other, who 
was better versed in geography than history; 
“T noticed she had an awful big mouth.” 


...The Providence Journal publishes the 
names of the Rhode Island poets. There are 
twenty-two of them, and it is doubtful if there 
is another farm in the whole country which can 
show an equal number of bards to the acre. 


..“*Now, George, you must divide the cake 
honorably with your brother Charles.”’ “‘ What 
is honorable, mother?’ “It means that you 
must give him the largest piece.” ‘‘ Then, 
mother, Pd rather Charley should divide it."’ 


....Last Sunday a minister, who was about 
to deliver a discourse, fainted with emotion as 
soon as he had glanced at the manuscript of 
his address. It was at first thought that he 
had been exhausted by wading through the 
snow-drifts to the house of God; but on closer 
examination it was found that the first page of 
the sermon he had inadvertently taken read as 
follows: “The flowers appear-on the earth; 
the time of the singing of birds ts come, and 
the voice of the turtle is heard :in: qur .Jand 
(Song of Solomon, fi. 12).. Dear Brethren, on 
this pleasant summer evening,” ete, 
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“ BAPTIST. 
ALDRICH, Brrox, Pror., ord., March 20th, 
5th eb., San Francisco, Cal. 

BASSETT, Wa., Fowler, Mich., resigns. 

BROWN, D. D., of Hamilton Theo. Sem., goes 
to Batavia, N. Y. 

BROWN, J. W., has gone to Pultney, N. Y. 

CHANDLER, Hewry, Jn., ord., Feb. 27th, 
Sugar Creek, Ind. 

CHINSLEY, H., of Buckfield, Me., called to 
Central City, Col. Accepts. 

CRITCHLOW, J. 0., ord.; Winfield, Penn. 

cU J. W., of Philadelphia, Penv., called 

st Boston, Mass. 

DANIELS, E., Rochester, Mich,, resigus. 
Leaves May Ist. 

GARNETT, W., goes to Wellsburg, N. Y. 

HARPER, P. H., called to Centerville, Wy 

HOUGHTALING, A., goes, April Ist, to Ames- 
bury, Mass. 

HOWARD, Josera K., ord., March 21st, Livo- 
nia, Ind, 

HUFF, J. T., called to Oregon City, Cal 

LESLIE, Roserrt, called to Waverly, Ia. 

LUCE, C. E., called to Ripley, Me. 

LYFORD, Francw H., of Laconia, N. H., called 
to Haverhill, Mass. Accepts. 

MAINE, R. H., Stamford, Vt., resigns. 

MERRILL, A. P., of Mott’s Corners. goes to 
Killawog, N. 

MoKINNEY, W. H., inst., March 29tb, Mt. 
Washington, Penn. 

MoNAIR, Georas T., Kendaia, N. Y., resigns. 

mee mp8 B. L., Atlas, Mich., resigns. Leaves 

pril 4th 

MORSE, Lsv1, of Unionville, N. Y., goes to 
Daretown, 

OSTERHOUT, J. V., Temple ch., Harlem, 
N. Y., resigns. 

PARKER, J. W., Calvary ch., Washington, 
D.C., resigns. Leaves May 9th. 

PARSHALL, R. F., called to Healdeburg, Cal. 

PHILLIPS, Josun, of Milestown, Phila, goes 
to North Wales, Pa. 

RAINEY, James, Tunkhannock, Penn., re- 
signs. 

RANDOLPH, Warren, D.D., called to Chelsea, 


ROBERTSON, Y. N., Sullivan, Ind., resigns. 
SAXTON, O71s, of Mich., to Greece, N. Y. 
SIMMONS, C. E., Southwick, resigns. 
SPENC Frank, of West Meriden, Conn., 
ord., h 17th, Canton, N. J. 
STEELMAN, H., Burlington, N. Y., resigns. 
Leaves April ‘Ist. 
8STANSIT, W., stated supply, Sullivan, Ind. 
TENNANT, A. M., Northeast, Penn., resigns. 
TILDEN, H. W., of Newton Theo. Sem., called 
to Augusta, ‘Me. Accepts. 
TOWNLEY, H. R., East Cambridge, Mass, re- 
signs. 
WHEELOCK, L R., of Pleasant-st. ch., Worces- 
ter, Mass., resigns. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


ABBOTT, Epruram E. P., inst., March 24th, 
Newport, N. H. 

BELL, R. C., of Orange, called to Darien, Conn. 
‘Accepts. 

BENEDICT, A. J., goes to Berlin, N. H. 

BISCOE, T. C., of 1st ch., * aaa Mass., 
resigns. Leaves July ist. 

BRAGDON, Jouy, Hillsboro’ Bridge, resigns. 
Leaves May 1st. 

ELDRIDGE, Josspn, D. D., Norfolk, Conn., 

died, March Sist. 

EMMONS, A. B., stated supply, Jamaica, Vt, 

FIFIELD, C. W., Petersham, Mass., resigns. 
Leaves April ist. 

HIBBARD, D. 8., Wentworth, N. H., resigns. 

HILLYER, 8. L. Tae Can, aN ite 

ners J o E, % f Tein Sem., 

UT, Jonyx t+) tford ord.,, 

March 24th, Mittineague, Mass, 

KEELER, 8. H., D.D., Mount Vernon, N. H., 
resigns. 


KYTE, Josurn, Alfred, Me., resigns. Leaves 
April 1st. 
LEONARD, H. P., Westport, Mass., resigns. 


MERRILL, J. L. ‘of Royalston, stated supply, 
Petersham, Mass, 


ALMER, Evwin B., = 34 ch., Chicopee, 
” Mass., resigned March 28d, site 
SMITH, L. P., Boscawan, N. H., resigns 
THOMPSON, ——, of Troy, N. Y., called to 
Windham, Conn. 
CHRISTIAN. 


BURGDORYI, J.C., Rural Grove, N.Y., resigns. 

EVANS, Joun Q., called to Blackberry Station, 
Til. Accepts. 

JOHNSON, Jacos, died, in Whitcharch, On- 
tario, Ca., Feb. 20th, aged 64. 

MORRILL, A. H., Rye, N. ., resigns. 

NELSON, Mappox, died, at Danville, I. 

ager W. A., of Steep Brook, Mass., goes to 

incinnati, O. 

SULLIVAN, Z. T., of ashen, called to Janes- 
town, 0. Accepts. 

WRIGHT, 0. O., Salisbury, Mass., resigns. 


GERMAN REFORMED. 
a een eee: of Point Pleasant, goes to 


surr. A., Bunker Hill, 0., resigns. 








oun, FH Of Wonk Tetrviow. peed to Lowen, 
kford (Carlisle), Penn, 

ouxEn. P., of Shipman, goes to Freeport, Il. 

ws = T., of Leechburg, called to Ash- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
HARLES, B. H., Fy. Booneville, called to 
Marshall, Mo. Accepts. 
COLMERY, D. R., weuehen Ind., resigns. 
CUTLER, Roserr E., Sodus, N. Y., resigns. 


DUDLEY, A. = of Grantville, called to Wal- 
nut Hil Ns, O 


a James, inst., Ist ch., Cedar Rapids, 


FULTON, W.8., of Allegheny Sem., called to 
Oil City, Penn. 

GAGE, Joun L., ealled to Georgetown, Col. 

GREEN, W. L., of 2d ch., Peoria, [ll, accepts 
financial agency for n Theo. Sem., 
Dubuque, I, 

a Crrvs, called to Amity, Dravosburg, 


sieeieinadh 8. H., of Brady’s Bend, called to 
Believae, Peon. 


most De Brvry, stated supply, Galesville, 

LITTLE, CuHaRtes, of Lawrenceburg, Ind., 
called to College Hifl, O. 

McVEY, H. 8., called to Coneniaagh, Penn. 

wi 4 it. M., stated supply, South Bend, 
o 

NOTT, Cuarves D., of Davenport, 3 _ 
to Tompkins-ave. ch., Brooklyn, N 

OLNEY, A. R., of Janesville, Wis., a sup- 
ply, *adderson, } & 2 

rales J. Appison, D.D., called to Newton, 

RINGLAND, Apawm, called to 1st ch., Dubuque, 
Ta. ‘Accepts. 


RINKE Hewrr, of Newton, goes to Dickin- 
son, Penn. 


TUCKER, Ws. J., of Manchester, N. H., called 
> pe ch., New York City, 


WEBSTER, 8. E., of ren, a called to 
Mansfield (Washington), N eS 


PRESBYTERIAN (SOUT RB). 
—_— gamers died, March 17th, Fort 


FLOURNOY, Parke P., of Elizabethtown, 
called to Rockville and Bethesda chs. Md, 
Accepts. 

STILES, Joserz, C., D.D., died, March 28th, 
Savannah, Ga., azed ed 80. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


AVIRETT, J B., called to Trinity ch., 
Clarksville, 

BARROWS, N., goes to Rahway, N. J. 

BERGHAODS, V. Hume, called to St. Paul’s, 
Doylestown, Penn. 

DAVIS, Gzorcs R., called to Trinity ch., Ne- 
vada City, Cal. 

EDWARDS, D. L, of Emmanuel ch., Cincin- 


St supply, Ascension Mission 


ESTABROOK, W. W., M. D., Sioux City, Ia, 


FISCHER, L., temporary suppl: 

> CHARLES 

Olympia, Wash. Ter. ” 

GILBERT, F. B., ord. , March 19th, Trinity cb., 
8t. Louis, Mo. 

GLAZEBROOKE, Ors A., called as assistant 
minister, Memorial ch., Baltimore, Md. 


HALLAM, Isaac W., D.D., Windham, Conn., 
resigns. 
HARRIB, C. B., called to St. Paul’s, Petersburg 


Westminste r, Md. 

TOTTEN, Ricans, of aeguscaville, dah, has 
gone to Longwood, 

TRAPIER, P. Du on to (Worcester 
Parish), Berlio, Md. 7“ : 

a ed, C. F., ord., March 19th, St. Louis 


wan J. H., of Rockland, Me., called to Mar. 
blebead, Mass. 

WEBSIER, J. T., of Hudson, called to Em- 
manuel ch., Detroit, Mich. Accepts. 

— o, AE, called to St. Paul’s, Cleve- 


ROMAN CATHOLIC, 


mts te Fatuar, called to Schaghticoke, . 


BYRNES ae Rochester, N. Y., died, 
DONOHUE, J Joux, North Buffalo, N. Y., died, 
owe Wm., of St. eae ch., Salem, 
Mass., died, March 28th. : 
eis aaa > 


GALBRAITH , called to 127th-st. ch., 
Harlem, tery Yock City. 


EDIE, W. A., of Allegheny City, Pa., called te 
Baltimore, Md. mare “ 
MORRI W., d 4 
ORRIS, A. W., called to Argyle, 
UNITARIAN. 
PATTEN, G. W., called to lat ch., Haverhil 
; UNTVERSALIST. 
8. -A., ‘of: ' 
sina tebe. Baol'b-ch., Lassie Palle, eT 
POWELL, G. Laichaymer sare strane 
bade nap C., Aroostook, called 1 Fair- 
field, Me. Accepts. - 





| WHITNEY, A. W., called to Semges, Mase. 


NICHOLSON, Isaac L., of Baltimore, called to 
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‘The prompt mention # our Uist of * Booka of the Weel” 
will be constaered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers forall volumes received.’ The intercatsof 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for 
ther notice. 


RANK2’'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND.° 


‘ . 4 

RaNKE, who is now in his eightieth 
year, appears to be able to labor with 
diminished vigor. In addition to the tas 
ipon which he has been for several years 
engaged, of issuing in a uniform. and 
thorougbly revised edition his previous 
historical wrilings, he undertakes new 
works, The ‘t History of the Popes,” it is 
announced, is to be carried down to the 
present time. As is well known, the era 
to which the studies of this vetéran writer 
have been mainly directed comprises the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. As 
we should expect, however, in the case of 
such a master, he is possessed of a ripe 
knowledge of history in ils entire com- 
pass, especially of the whole course of the 
modern history of Europe. Moreover, the 
breadth of his culture is apparent ia all of 
his productions. He is no stranger to lit- 
erature, art, philosophy, or theology; and, 
hence, is eminently qualified to look at an 
epoch from all points of view, and to 
pronounce catholiz fudgmens upon the 
character of an age, ‘ 

Indeed, the most marked excellence of 
Ranke as a historian is his comprehensive 
spirt. He does not keep his readers down 
amid the whirl of events; be does not im- 
merse them in a sea of historical details. 
He is rather a guide who Jeads us along, 
pointing out what is chicfly worthy of 
attention, and taking us up at short inter- 
valsinto a high tower, where we can. sur- 
vey the whole surrounding country. The 
division into paragraphs in Ranke’s writings 
is admirably made with re‘erence to the 
end to which we refer. We are brought 
to a pause here and there, that we may 
take a look before and after. 

Ranke is comprehensive in still another 
sense. H@is always mindful, and fre- 
quently reminds the reader, that the Euro- 
pean nations are not isolated communities, 
but. form a general commonwealth, per- 
vided by common elements of civilization. 
They constitute a family. They are not 
related to each otber as all of them are to 
Mohammé4dan or pagan nations, to Asiatics 
and men of other religions. Underlying 
all their discord and all their diversities is 
a deep basis of unity and historic identity. 
Their history is one, and it must be studied 
in the recollection of this fact. The strik- 
ing feature of Ranke’s series of works, 
therefore, is the light thrown upon the 
history of the peopte which he is deserib- 
ing by the contemporaneous and connected 
occurrences abread. The solation of many 
ob:enre or mistaken events in French, or 
German, or English history, he has found 
io the archives of their neighbors, in pro- 
ceedings ut a distance which otber historians 
had overlooked. Thus in his luminous 
pages European history flows’ as a con- 
nected whole, and events are traced to their 
genesis and viewed in their diverse effects 
and relitions. It is this quality which gives 
to Ranke’s histories something of the as- 
pect of bistorical dissertations. We are 
not swamped by details. Apposite facts 
are selected; but facts are not multiplied, 
heaped up, beyond the logicul necessity of 
the narrative. 

In snother way, too, Ranke treats bis 
suljects in a comprehensive spirit. De 
Tocqueville somewhere complains of 
Macaulay that he does not seize upon the 
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intellectual spirit of the epoch which he is_ 


describing. ‘There is abundance of atico- 
cote, vivid de<cription, keen Grilicism; but 
we miss a certain deep philosophical ap- 
preciation, whereby the reader is lifted 
above the stream of events and enabled to 
scan them more as a whole and in their in- 
most character. There are-historians, like 


Mr. Motley, who write of Holland in tbe’ 


age of Burneveldt, but care nothing for the 


Armintan controversy. PERG EI: 
looks at bistory solely from of 
® statesman. Ranke ts not citcuimegribed 


ee 
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* Histor? ov Exctayn, Principally inthe Geves- 
\enth Cantary. By Leopold v Ranke, 6 vols. Oxford 
— Preas; New York : Macziilan & 
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iin these. ways, He not only lays hold of 
Ahe main points in a theolozical contro- 
versy, but gives it the proper place among 
historical mena. In this philosopb- 
fel tone, the’ product of wide’ culture, 
Raoke appears to us to excel all the other 
bistorians of our time. 

When'we superald to these merits the 
large amount of new information which 
Ranke bas brought forward as the fruit of 
his own researches, and the dispassionate 
and judicial and yet spirited tone in which 
he writes, we have made out a rare cata- 
logue of merits, such as justify the fame 
. which he enjoys in Europe.and America as 
the first of living historians... Among the 
sources of knowledge which he has ex- 
plored with brilliant results, first in order, 
perhaps, stand the Venetian archives. The 
ambassadors of the Republic during the 
period to which Ranke bas devoted special 
study were in the habit of furnishing to 
the home government minute and accurate 
reports of whatever they could see or 
learn. These reports have served to unravel 
many & tangled web and bave often availed 
to modify representations which had been 
made on’ thé authority of less competent 
sources. 

The original title of the work before us 
included the sixteenth as well as the Beven- 
teenth century, As the bulk of the history 
relates to the Stuarts and the Revolution of 
1688, the author in his last edition has 
aliered the title, The narrative, however, 
is carried forward to the close of the reign 
of George II. But after we enter the 
eighteenth century it is reduced to a rapid 
sketch. Not so, however, with the sixteenth 
century, from the.aegession of Henry VIII, 
which is reviewed in the first volume. 

apke’s account of .the Reformation..in 
“Englin4, in Connection with the Gomiestic 
and foreign poliey of the Tudor sovereigns, 
under whom Protestantism was established, 
is admirable in matter and style. No En- 
glish writer with whom we ate acquainted 
has brought out so fully and in so lucid a 
manner the interaction of English and Con- 
tinental politics in this grand era. In tbe 
introductory sketch of the course of English 
history from the beginning, Ranke’s talent 
for rapid, vigorous characterization finds 
full play. The titles of the chapters mark 
the crises through which England passed 
from the days of the Roman Conquest to 
the ‘* attempts to ovnsolidate the kingdom 
independently in its temporal and spiritual 


relations,” which began with the reign of | 


Henry VII and were carried forward under 
Edward VI and Elizabeth. The transfer of 
the crown to the Normans and Plantag- 
enets involved England in a close connec- 
tion with the Continent and with the Latin 
Church ; aad then the conflict of the crown 
with the clergy'and nobles paved the way 
for the planting of the germs of liberty 
and parliamentary rule. As an example of 
condensed description of a person anda 
movement we quote the following passage 
respecting Wickliffe: 


“When the kingdom was at the very 
hight of its power there arose in a college 
at Oxford the —— who began that contest 
against Papal supremacy which bas 
never tae ceased. John Wictif attached 
himeelf firat of all to the political move 
ments of his time. One of bis earliest 
wri was direvted agalost the fendal 
supremncy of the popes over England. He 
sdpported the PitHament’s complaints of 
Romish provisions and exactions of money, 
with great learning and at great length, 
Had his activity confined iiself to these 
subjecis, he would be hardiy more semem- 
What gave bim quite open 1 iguiteence 

hat gave bim quite a al 6 
was the fact that be brought into clear view 
the contradiction between the ruling form 
of thé Obyfeh atid the original ‘documents 
of the faith, From the cl of the popes 
to be Christ’s representatives he drew the 
conclusion that they ought also to observe 
the Gospel which comes from the God-man, 
follow his example, and fire up their 
worldly power. The leading Uburch dogma 
that most closely connected with the 
hierarchic system—the dogma of transub- 
atantiation, he attacked as being one which 
equally contradicted Scripture and reason, 
Hew its with the ascutencss of 
a skillful schoolman; but throughout be 
| shows a déep inner religions feeling. We 
may in bim two separate tead- 

to, hie at 
tempt to it A 
bis treatment of dogmatic 
questions, whieh he wiil aliow to be 


a 
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as he himeelf felt, his strength la: 

in destruction than ia pane BAL, 
asserting the doctrine that the title to office 
depends for its validity on personal worth, 
that even the rule of temporal lords rests 
on the favor in which they stand with God, 
and in raising subjects to be the judges 
over their oppressive masters, he entered 
on a path like that which the Taborites and 
the leaders of the peasants in Germany 
afterward took,” 


It often happens that Ranxe, by a few 
touches of the pencil, brings before us a 
historical personage in a living form. Wit- 
ness the following passage upon Henry II: 


** Henry 11 ‘was, like most of ‘the sover- 
elgns of that age, above all things a war- 
tior; you could ace by his stride that he 
spent his days on horseback. And he had 
an indefatigable pleasure in solving in the 
company of scholars the difficulties of the 


then largely occupied men’s minds. There 
ig 00 doubt that he also fully understood 
these politioo-ecelesiastical. questions, .He 
was by no means a good husband—rather 
the contrary; but.in other things he couJd 
control himself. He was moderate iu eating 
and drinking. Success did not make him 
overweening, but all the more prudent; jll- 
success found him resolute; yet it was re- 
marked that he was more severe in success, 
mikier in adversity. If contradicted, he 
showed all the excitability of the Southern 
French nature. He passed from promises to 
threats, from: flatteries to ‘outbursts sof 
wratb, untif he met with compliance, His 
administration at home witnesses to a boble 
conception of his mission and to a practical 
understanding. From his lion-like visaze 
shove forth a pair of quiet eyes; but how 
ardently did they fame up with wiid fire if 
the passion was aroused that slumbered in 
the depths of hie soul. It was the passion 
of unlimited power, an ambition for. which, 
as he once said, the world appeared to be 
too small. He never forgave an opponent; 
he never reconciled himself with an enemy 
or took bim again into favor.” 


Runke’s habit of keeping the attention 
fixed upon the main causes which deter- 
mine the course of events is one of his best 
characteristics. Before advancing to anew 
stage of the narrative be-will interpose an 
‘eZplenatory preface, a8 inthe annex 
paseage : 
“To a te the motives which led 
Henry VIII to attach such importance to a 
male heir and to exclude his daughter by 
the Spanish marriage from the succession, 
we need only cast our eyeson what hap- 
pened under her when, ia spite of all, she 
liad become queen. idea with which 
the Tudors had ascended the throne and 
administered the 1}ealm—that of founding a 
political power strong. in itself and alike 
independent of home factivns and foreign 
influence—was sacrificed by Maury to her 
erence forthe nation from which her 
“mother came and from which she chose 
her busband. The military power of En- 
gland served to support the Spanish mon- 
archy at a dangerous and doubtful moment. 
in the course ot ite formation. And, while 
Mary’s father and brother bad made it 
the object of their policy to deprive the 
hierarchy. of all infinenge ovet Ei : 
| she, on the coatrary, reinstated it, put 
the power and all the resources of the 
at its disposal. Though historically deeply 
rooted, the Cathclic tendency showed 
itself, through the reactionary rule which 
it brought about and ‘through ‘its ailiaece 
with the policy of Spain, pernicious to the 
country. We have seen what losses En- 
gland suffered by it, not merely in fts for- 
eign possessions, but (what was really irrep- 
ee in — ad Aang and eo of 
eeling and gr ess OF soul; and iagto 
what a state Of weakness abroad and disso- 
lution at home it thereby fell. A new 
order of things-must arise, if the national 
element, the creation of which h:s been 
the labor of centuries, was not to be 
Grished and the mighty efforig of later 
ages were not to succumb to religious and 
politica! reaction.” 


One of the principal portions of this 
work ts that which is devoted to the inva 
sion of William of Orange and his estab- 
lishment upon the English throne. .Here 
Ranke’s familiarity with European affairs 
in that period evables him to explain cer- 
tain points which the best-informed bisto- 
riane bave misapprehended. William's 
success depended on obtaining the co 
operation of Germany. How this was 
gained and how Louis XIV was led to take 
the unwise step of attacking Germany at 
the crisis when such a movement was help- 
ful to the designs of William, receives here 
a satisfactory explication. We may ob- 
serve that Ranke’s discussion of) the char- 


faults aa « historical writer, which ts com 








a eedtly ia aatseniig ng parta of English his 


theologico-philosophical problems which: 


acter of Burnet, aod of his.merite and | 


tained in the last volume, is a highly val- | 
usble picoe of criticism. It is not to be | 






tery, such as the events immediately pre- 
ceding .the Great Rebellion, which it.is 
so diffioult for a foreigner, however learned 
and acute, fully to comprehend. Bat we 
believe that no part of his history can justly 
be considered ‘superficial, and there is no 
} part which does not contain fresh, instruct- 
ive suggestions, The circtimstance that 
lends @ special interest to the work is that 
we have bere presented the most critical 
portions of English history as they appear, 
not toa native, to a scholar and statesman 
like Macaulay, born and bred upon English 
soil, but to a foreigner, profoundly versed 
in European history and looking upon the 
struggles which he bas to record more with 
the eyes of an interested spectator. 
+. Ranke has been fortunate in his transla- 
tors.. His “‘ History of the Popes,” \as 
tendered into English’ by Mrs: Austin, *is 
one Of the most successful attempts of the 
Kind—we had almost said the most suc- 
cessful—with which we are acquainted. 
_ The translation is, to be sure, free; but the 
sense of the original is faithfully caught 
and the peculiar excellences of Ranke’s 
style are skillfully reproduced. The pres- 
ent translation of the English history is 
also well-done by severnl gentlemen at Ox- 
ford. We have compared it in various 
places with the German, and have seen no 
reason to find fault with it. The poper 
and typography are very fine. 
Grorce P. Fisuen. 
I 

Booxs on bealth for popular reading seem 
to be getting into favor of late, and we have 
quite often had occasion to mention one or 
another within the past two or taree years. 
The last to reach us is one of the best we have 
seen ; its title being The Maintenance of Health, 
@ Medical Work for Lay Readers (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons) and its author J. Milner Fothergill, 
M.D., an English ptysician. Dr. Fothergill is 
by no means a dogmatist on unsettied points, 
but when decision is necessary he speaks with 
the conscious knowledge of a trained and 
thoughtfnl man of medicive. In thirteen 
ebapters he discusses in a large way and yet 
with eonsiderable minuteness the regular and 
accidental conditious of health and disease; 
and at the end of each of these chapters he 
privts. the propogitions it has contained, 
presented in a satis‘actorily and sometinies 
amusingly terse form. When all popular treat- 
ises on health are so able and so free from 
quackery .and dogmatism as this a great 
deal of. pseudo-medical nonsense will have 
beep banished from general cirenlation. As 
an illustration in brief of the author’s common 
sense and of his literary style as well, we w.ll 
quote asingle paragraph, which deserves a wide 
circnlation: ** Fainting is alarming rather than 
dangerous, The person should at once be laid 
flat. If left aloné)they fall down, and so the 
horizontal posture is secured. Fainting per- 
sons should never be propped up in a chair or 
on a couch; but laid flat. In fainting, or syn- 
cope, the heart fails to propel the blood to the 
brain, and unconsciousness follows, But if 
the person be laid down aud the head is 
brought to. the level of the rest of the body 
the blood circulates threugh the brain as 
readily as elzewbere, and the person recovers 
from his faint. Eau de cologne, sal vol- 
atile, avd swelling salts may b> used; but on 
no acconnt is the question of pusture to be 
forgotten, Fainting may not always be a case 
of mere heart failure, temporary and evanes- 
cent. In a diseased heart it may be the pre- 
eursor of death.’’ Dr. Fothergill might well 
have added,. perhaps, that fainting is quite 
often caused merely by sympathy between the 
heart.and the stomach, the action of the former 
being closely connected with the condition, of 
the latter. The typographical appearance of 
the volume is. attractive. It lacks a table of 
contents and an tndex. 

....d. B. Lippincott & Co. have published 
the fifth volame of the Memoirs of John Quincy 
Adama, edited by Charlies Francis Adams, 
and, in their new and revised Preseott, the 
third volume of Prescott’s Robertson’s History 
of the Bign of the Emperor Charles the Fifth. 
——Gw ethe's Hermann und Dorothea forms the 
first: volume of a series entitled “German 
Classies for American Students,” to be edited 
by Prof. James Morgen Hart, lately of Cor- 
nell University, and published by G. P. Put 
nam's Sons. It is of equare l6mo size, is 
neatly printed and bound, and contains a his- 
torical and critical introduction and sufficient- 
ly copious notes. Other series are continued 
| as follows : the “International 82ries of New 
‘ ved Novels” (Porter & Coates) by G. J. 
. Melville’s Katerfelto, a story of Exmoor ; 
_“ Harper's Library of Select Novele”’ (Harper 
"& Brothers) by Mrs. Oliphant’s The Story of 

Valentine and hie Brother and B. L. Farjeon’s 

Loves Victory; and Mr. Edward & Morris's 





\sEposbs of History” (ates & Lauriat) by 
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Rev, Ww. Warburton’ 3 Edward il ——The 
“eighth votume of Mr. Rossiter Jonssorl’s “Lit- 
“tle Classics '’ series is Mystery, an@ tts contents 
Sate W. D. O'Connor's “ "The Ghost,” published 
8 few years since in 8 slender voluae; Amelia 
B, Edwards's “ The Four-Fifteen Exprese” i 
Dick: ne’s “The Sigual Man'’s .Alien Can- 
mingbam's.**The Haanted Saips”; RB. T. 8. 
Lowell’s “ A Raft that No Man Made,”’ one of 
the best stories The Adlantic Monthly bas ever 
published; Francis O’Connor’s “ The Invisible 
Princess”; Catherine Eyre Crowe's “‘ The Ad- 
vocate’s Wedding Day”; end Hawthorne's 

“ The Birthmark.” 


.- Robert Carter & Brothers have published 
in 8 slender and inexpetisive volume the article 
entitled /deds in Nature Overlookel by Dr. 
Tyndall, being an Bramination of Dr. Tyndall s 
Belfast Address, which President MeOosh of 
Princeton eoutributed to The dnternational 
Review for January. Dr. McCosh hes mede 
some additions to the essay, te which he has 
prefixed @ note of three pages,———Mosers. 
Carter have also issued a new volume by Rev. |. 
E. H. Bickersteth, tbe author of * Yesterday, 
To-Day, and Forever,” Itis called The Shad- 
owed Home and the Light Beyond,and consists 
of meditations on death and immortality, the 
burial service of the Church of Eogland, form- 
Ing the foundation of the several chapters. —— 
T. & T. Clark, of Edinbargh, bave presented to 
theological students another volume from Ger- 
many in 7hée Aliracles of our Lord in Relation to 
Modern Criticam, by Dr. F. L. tteinmeyer, 
Ordinary professor of theolegy in the University 
of Berlin and sometime preacher to that 
university. The tranclation was made with 
the author's permission by L. A. Wheatley. 
Dr. Steinmeyer’s method is thus summarized 
by the translator: “He does not attempt to 
explain the miracles, still less does he exclude 
from them the supernatural element; but he 
takes the broad ground of the omnipotence of 
God, «hich no thelist can deny, and then 
shows the probability of Jesus’s having per- 
formed miracles by suggesting and explaining 
the motives which might have Induced him to 
put forth his almighty power.” Ané here is 
Dr. Steinmeyer’s own synopsis of his plan: 
“ Our problem is a double one. The one ts of 
@ general, the other of a special natare. We 
have first to show Za particular the probability 
of Jcsus’s working miracles and then the 
probability of each single miracle which, ac 
cording to the reports of the evangelists, was 
performed by our Lord.” The volume ts tm- 
ported and for sale in this country, as eo many 
Others 6f Messrs. Clark’s publications have 
Deen, by Scribner, Welford & Armstrong. 
——Sheldon & Co., Mr. Spurgeon's American 
publishers, have begun a new series of sermons 
by him, designed to include his evening dfs- 
courses. The first volume is out and is en- 
titled Types and Emblems. It forms the sfx- 
teenth book by Mr. Spurgeon issued by 
Messrs. Sheldon. 
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NOTES. 


Tue Congregational Publishing Society will 
shortly issue in book form the letters on eter- 
nal punisbment which Prof. 8. OC. Bartlett has 
been contributing to The Congregationalist. 
They will be revised and certain additions will 
be made to them. Other announcements of 
the Society’s are “‘The Church and her Chil- 
dren,” a work on baptism by Wiliam Barrows, 
D.D., Secretary of the Massachusetts Home 
Missionary Society; ‘‘ Harvestings; or, Rem- 
iniscences of a Pastor,"’ by one of the oldest 
and most esteemed ministers of Massachu- 
setts; “The Old Mill,” the first of a series 
of natural history stories ; and “ Twin Heroes,” 
by a Taunton clergyman.——Rev. Edward 
Abbott, of The Congregationalist, is industri- 
ous enough fn bis literary labors to deserve to 
be the son of his father and the nephew of his 
uncle. Only last week we chronicled « forth- 
coming book by him; and now another, to be 
published by Roberts Brothers, isa ‘‘ Paragraph 
History of the United States, from the dis- 
covery of the Continent to the present time, 
with bricf notes on contemporaneous events.’ 
It is to be a chronicle of the prominent events 
in ovr history, nerreted ta paragraphs and 
with “cut-in” notes of minor occurrences. 
Other new books to be published at omee by 
Roberts Brothers ere “Musical Composers 
aud their Works,” by Sarah Tytler, somewhat 
after the style of the same author's two vol- 
umes on art; and “Harry Bloant,” Mr. Ham- 
erton’s javenile story, which we have already 
mentioned. The letter work 1s favorably re- 

viewed In a recent number of Zhe Spectator, 


The National Temperance Society offers 
prizes—two of $500 and two of $300—to the 
writers of the best and second-best essays ca 
the following subjects : 
t'stieal, Economical, and Political one Swabed 
Temperante,’’ end ‘ The Social, Ea 


and Religions Relations or Teaibeiaces* Too 
offers remain open until, July Ist, 1876 The 
, essays are required to be “of such character 


“The Historical, Sta {: 
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geveral pede, they will also meet the de- | 
mands of echolariy ériticism.” Those who 
‘Totend to compete for the prizes and may 
desire more information as to the scope of the 
work and suggested subdivisions will be far- 
rished with farther ap to 
Sat Si bdeat aan See 

The Portfolio tor March (J. W. Bouton) con- 
+téins for its principal embellishments “A 
Knight in Armor,” an etching from Georgio 
Barbarelli, by P. Rajon, and a photogravure 
from W. A. Bouguercau, “Girl carrying a 


Lamb,’’ In the “Technical Notes” the 
mathe of Mr. W. Holman Hunt are de- 
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THE NEW NOVELS 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


The following Novele are bound in Paper, 8vo, oxcept 
where otherwise epectfied : 


Mr. Vaughan’s Heir. By Fravx Lee BEneprcr. $1. 
Safely Married. joe the Author of “Caste,” “Colonel 
Dacre,” ete, 


a thee kad no, ¢ Fg Watare CoLiiws. Dius- 


af Valentine and his Brother. Mrs. 
The Story Le By 


Toler 


Love's Victory. By B.L. FARIZON. % cents. 
OIE A Na 3 By Mrs. Hozr. Scents. 


TABOR, Author of “ St. 
Bofeves  T re The Blue Ribbon,” ete 5&0 cents. 


The Maid of Kilieena, eto, By WM. BLACK. 8 cents. 
ABtrange World. By Miss BRADDON. 15 cents. 
Old Myddleton’s Money. By Many GC. HAY. Scents, 
Hggarene. By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 
In Honor Bound. By CHARLES GIBBON. 90 cents. 
Afleen Ferrers. By SUsaN MORLEY. 580 cents. 

‘The Love that Lived. By Mrs. EILOART. 8 cents, 

Salem. Imo, Cloth, $1.2. 


@” Harres & BROTHERS will send cither of the 
above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on vecsigt of Cvgrtcs, 


2” HaRPeEn’s CATALOGUE matled free on receipt of 
Ten Cente. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRavain Sovanz, N.Y 
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| "hs “ARMSTRONG, 
143 and 745 Broadway, New York. 


NEW IMPORTANT WORKS. 
Dr. Schifemann’s Great Work. 


TROY AND ITS REMAINS. - 


A Nafrative of Researches and Discoveries made on 
the Site of lium and in the Trojan Pisin. By 
Dr. HENRY SCHLIEMANN. Translated with the 
author’s sanction. Edited by Philip Smith, B.A. 
With maps, plans, views, and cuts representiny 
five hundred objects of entiquity discovered on 
the site. Royal 8vo, cloth. $12.50. 

“About @ quarter of a pentury ago Mr. Layard 

startled and gratified the world by the account of how 

Se had unveiled the long-hidden ancient Nineveh 

and of the discoveries he had made on the site of 

Babylon. Equally gratifying is Dr. Schliemann’s 

Gesortption of his researches at olf Troy, and its, 80 

to-speak, splended Trojan reenlis. It may be that Dr. 

Schieimann’s conclusions are now and then opeu 

to discussion; but one truth is clear, that he has 

struck the ground and revealed the beantiful ruins 

the ‘havocand the splendor’ ef a very anciext and 4 

very magorificent city. This city seems to be the one 

that was called Troy, and the book which records the 
progress of the discovering is undoubtedly the mort 
attractive work which has appeared since Layard's 

* Nineveh and ite Remains,’ ”"—Notes and Queries. 


THE THEATER-OF THE GREEKS, 


A Treatise on the History and Exhibition of 
the Greek Drama, with a Supplementary Treat- 
ise on the Language, Meters, and Prosody of the 
Greek Dramatists. By JoHN WILLIAM DONALD- 
6s0N,D.D. Highth Edition, with numerous Illus- 
trations from the Best Ancient Authorities. 
(Bohn’s Collegiate Series.) 12mo, cloth, $2.00. 


PASTORAL THEOLOGY, 


Treatise on the Office and Duties of the 
Christian Pastor. By the late PATRICK FArk- 
BAIRN, D.D,, author of “ Typology of Scripture,” 
eto, With a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
by Rev. James Dopps. 12mo, cloth, $3.0. 


THE MIRACLES OF OUR LOD 


im Relation te Modern Criticism. By. F. L. 
STEINMEYER, D.D., University of Berlin. Trans- 
lated, with the permission of the Author, from 
the German, by L. Ai WHEATLEY, 8vo, cloth, $3.75. 


Ary sent postpaid on receipt of price by 8., 
Send sta-cent stamp for their %-page catalogue. 


THE 
Great Spelling Excitement! 


SANDERS’S 


TES T-SPELLER 


is an invaluable aid or companion to those who are 
interested in the various spelling matches now tak- 
ing place all over the country. The book comprises 
about five theusand words—such as people are apt 
to differ or be at a loss about—more than half of which 
are defined, and all are divided into syllables and 
duly accented. The standard adopted is Webster's 
Unabridged Dictionary. 

*,* By mation receiptof cents; or it may be had of 
booksellers generally. 


Another most useful book in this 
connection % 
The People’s Vade-Mecum. 


WEBSTER'S 
Pocket Dictionary. 
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ERICK POLLOCK, Bart, 
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Four Portraits Engraved on 


Steel by JEENS. 1 vel. 12mo-\ 
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‘Spurgeon’s Sermons. Nine Series. 
Each $1.60. 


MORNING BY MORNING 
EVENING BY EVENING. 


Spurgeon’s Two Devotional Books. 
Each $1.75. 


The 


of the price. 


ut wl mo. Cloth, Fancy Black Stamping, 
price $1.25. 


JOHN PLOUGHMAN’S TALKS ; 
or, Plain Advice for Plain People. 
Gleaning antong the Sheaves. §1 25. 
t and His Saviour. 

One Vol., amo. ‘Price, $1.50. 
SPURGEON’S GEMS. 
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manual designed to aid Christian Believers in 
acquiring the gifts and in maintaining the practice of 
ings, and the Public Congregations. 


By REV. D0. P. KIDDER, 0.0. 
Imo. $1.75.  Bed-line edition, toned paper, gilt 
edges, beveled boards. $3.50. 
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BEDA VENERABLE . Mi 


7% sabdanee 3. J. PRESTON. 
ar 

Taree was grief in the qaiet cloister 

One sorrowful Easter Day, 

For under the chapel pavemcnt 

In teanquilest slumber lay 

The gentle and saintly a bot, 

Who had passed in his peace away. 


And Wilbert. the youthful scriptor, < 
Who came at the master’s call 
And dsy efter day hai written 
His words, as he heard them fa'l— 
Wilbert sate bowed with seeping, 
The sorgst bereaved of all. 


“* Now what shall we write above him, 
Deep graved in the flag’s smooth stone, 

Whereby in the after specs 
Tis name shall be fitly known, 

Who wronght til! his locks all bl-achen 
In the service of God had grown ?”* 


And he chore from the stores of vellam 
A sheet of the fairest wiite 
(With a sob, as he thouvht of the master 
Who never would more {ndi‘e), 
And he sate on the ancient settle, 
And he dipped his pen to write. 


And he wrote: “ Hde sunt in fossa,” 
Thouga the tears would his eyel'ds brim, 
“* Beda —— (then a blank line) ossa*: 
What word should be linked with him? 
Aud he pondcred and mused end questioned, 
Till his puzzled train grew dim. 


For many a night-lonz vivil 

And fasting had Wilbert kept, 
As close by the dying pillow 

He had written and watche4 and wept, 
Now, soothed by invis‘b'e fingers, 

He slackened his pen and slept. 


And when, with a start, he wakened 
From the slumber he had not willed, 
He found on the ciear sheet written 
(And bis spirit within bim thri.led): 
** Bedee venerabilts ossa,’" 
The biank he had left was filled! 


—— 


HOW AND WHEN TO KILL OUR 
RELATIONS. ‘ 


BY A CONVERT. 








An article was published in The Oongre 
gationalist of March 11th ‘* On the right to 
take life.” It was under the signature of 
Rev. Edward Abbott, a young writer of 
sinou'ar merit upon literary, theological, 
and ethical suljects, and also for children, 
from whom we may expect to heur nruch 
within the next few years. The spirit of 
this striking article is contained in the fol- 
lowing extracts: 


** Will the time ever come when, in cer- 
tain circumstances and under suitable safe- 
guards, the right will be conceded to take 
the life of individuals other than criminals? 


ble that such aright might be conceded 
and exercised sre as follows; 

“A mun in the midst of a busy.and usefu) 
life becomes the victim of a fa‘al accident, 
or is stricken down with some mortal 
illness, and condemned to 1un the unas oid- 
able gsuntiet of excruciating anguish, to 
the inevitable goal of an early death. . . 

“ There again is a child fallen onder the 
pov of an absolute and irremediable 
fdiorv. . 

“Mey not ‘the time be coming when, 
under the proper legal authorizations 
and with such safeguards as mxy be deemed 
needful, the parents shall be allowed to 
decree the terminxtion ¢f an earthly life 
which hes the prospect of such wreicbed- 
ness alone before it.” 


An eminent theological professor and 
some physicians of standing have expresacd 
great approval of this courageous essay. 
1 must confess that it has convinced me. _ . 

The positions so discreetly taken seem to 
me unanswerable. Some practical points, 
however, have occurred to me upon which 
I need light. 

1 comuricate what I bave to say to 
Tue LxDEPENDENT because I wish to avail 
myself of a wider experience than can be 
reached through a provinci«l newspaper 
like The Congregationalist, and also because 
I wish to draw general attention to the 
bum«ne views of Mr. Abbott, calculeted as 
they are to bring a bicased relief to @ class 
of sufferers probably numbered by thew 
sands amongst us, and also to lighten beavy 
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vitier aed my difigales | than in stat- 
ing to you some pesticular cases in which 


it bas seemed to me that life should be. 


taken, To assure the reader of good faith, 
let me preface this statement with the fact 
that I am a Congregational clergyman, well 
known, and, I trast, respected, within the 
limits of our rurs! conference, in which my 
life bas thus far been spent. 

1 have an aged father who has recently 
been str'ckened with softening of the bruin. 
He bas lived by turns in my home and io 
those of my four brotiers. Since this #t- 
“tack he is a great. care, of course, and his 
life isa burden. My wife keeps no belp 
and our income 1s small, It isreslly a great 
care and expense to have him with us. We 
are-ufraid he may injure the ch‘ldren. As 
he now is nearly eighty years old, he cannot 
last very long anyway. _ 

On reaiing the article of Mr. Abbott I 
caught a ray of light. I sent the paper to 
my brothers. We met and tal:el the mat- 
ter over. We sat up in my study till past. 
twelve o’cloc:. They, too, were con- 
vinced. We deciled to make our father a 
subject of srecial prayer. It was embar- 
rassing at first to put our petitions in sait- 
abe devotional language oa so unusn la 
subject as parricide. But this difficulty 
Was overcome. Without wishing now to 
be basty, we fee! it desirable to be as expe 
ditious as possible. 

Before ube legislature aljourns we hope 
to get through it a special act pe-mitting us 
to tke our aged parent's life. In case we 
odiain the “proper legal authorization,” 
the question will arise: “ How shall we re- 
move our father?” Drowning is said to be 
@ very easy death. An overdose of lauda- 
nun would work with a younger subject 
We micht let on the gas when he is asleep. 
One of my brothers is practicing with an 
airgun. Our father is a devoted Christian. 
Death for him will have no terror, 

It bas been a great affliction to us to 
have a simple-minded child. Since its 
birth it bas been *‘ under the blight of an 
absolute and irremediable idiecy.” We 
have had to confine it in a room of our 
house specially furnished for its use. It 
h»s been for years a grief and anxiety and 
terror to our little household. It at once 
occurred to me to include the name of our 
little Arthur in the petition to the legisla. 


ture already alluded to. When I men- | 


tioned my thought to bis mother, I must 
admit tbat her language to me was unusual 
and painful, She certainly is very much 
attached to the little, darkened, helpless 
thing. I ventured to suggest to her the 
blessing it would be to us all if she should 
smother him wit the pillows. I asked 
her to make the subject with mea topic of 
special prayer. My wife, ordinarily, is a 
very quiet woman. But she now became 
intensely excited. I was really alarmed. 
She threatened to call ir the police. She 
said [| was a wicked murderer, not fit to 
preach, but very much needing prayer for 
my own s:ate, I said nothing more. But 
Iam hoping that the idea is gaining with 
her. 

Perhaps some physician or some sister 
from the St. Mary’s Hospital for the trans- 
lation of orpbaes can suggest what is the 
best way to tuks the life of an idiot boy, 
quite strong, between three and four years 
old. 

The following case will appeal to many 
pious people. I have given ita guod deal 
of consideration Jutely. I have prayed 
over it. If there is any subject to be taken 
to God upon our knees, surely it is this of 
kil'ing ovr relations, 

We bave in my church a great many 
poor and bed ridden people. Toney are a 
heavy tax on the charity even of the lib- 
eral. Since the bard times came on this 
tax has been sevsibly increased. It has 
become almcst insupportable. 

An.unlooked-for relief is now suggested. 
The most burdensome of our por, mem- 
bers are incurably sick, They suffer much. 
Life ig heavy and sad for them. Death to 
them weuld be relief. . It is a common 
thing with them to wish for death. If I 
felt perfecily sure.of my people, @at they 
were ready to reoelve enlightened t 
should suggest to them at the next ed- 
nesiay evening meeting the expediency 
of ho'ding a church fast, prayerfully and 
humbly tw consider the Christian obligation 
of killing certain cf the church poor. Tam 


» 


ola epankcan oon v4 ‘gach a. 
suggestion. It might work unfavorably to 
my eettlement smong“them. I must walt. 
Meantime t am searching the Scriptares to 
find a text fora sermon upon the subject. 
[have used the Noncordance and Hitch- 
cock’s Analysis, tut flad nothing as yet. 
The one thing which would make Mr. 
Abbott's article yet more valuable would 
be some appropriate collation of Scripture 
passages, 

When we reach the matter, we shal! 
have regard, of course, to *‘ proper legal 
authorization” and such “‘gufeguards as 
seem needfu..” 


There is a laly in. our street who has been 
sick for years with a cancer, which has 
gradually spreal until it bas eaten away 
one chcek, has extended down upon her 
neck, and it must soon sever the great 
blnod-vessels and terminate ber life. She 


ample cf paticnce and trust—a benediction 
to the neighborbood. But she is unable 
longer to sce those who call upon her. 
Her agony is become incess:nt and ‘‘ex- 
cruciatiog.” §Sbe may live until June, 

I thought of her yesterday, being Sun- 
day, and at once took in the paper and 
read to her the consoling thoughts of Mr. 
Abbott. [aving finished it, after a pause. 
1 gently suggested to her her possible duty 
to commit suicide. At first sha strongly 
inclined to treat the suggestion as my wife 
had done. ‘* Let us pray over it," 1 sa:d 
to her. Sbe now has ber duty under con- 
sid ration, 

But in all these cases, and in such others 
a3 will certainly arise, 1 wish to know when 
and how to take life. What é a ‘* proper 
legal authoriz ition” fora son, a parent, the 
church? and what @rethe “safeguards” to 
be “deemed needful”? It would be so awk- 
ward to made a mistake and be put with 
the gouts on the judgment day as a mur- 
derer. 

Perbaps some reader of Tue IxpEPrEND- 
ENT will be able te instruct an anxious In- 
quirer iv the matters now detailed, ’ 

1 wished to reopen the Case of Mrs. Sher- 
man, who poisoned her invalid hustund 
and was bung asa marderess ; but*l have 
alrea:ly writcen, I fear, more than you will 
print. 


Che Independent. 
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ENT, on receipt of the sum named én ad-' 
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Ano‘ber case bas interes'ed me deeply. 


bas been in all her sickness a beaiitiful ex- 4 


AIT GB 
| Batt, Me ee i oF, Rvcerias. Ha: 
bore ARKE Gonwie, Mo rr. 
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Tus Ixpurenpent the present year will en- 
deavor to maintain the high position which it 
has beld. in the past. ‘In its literary columns 
it depends upon its: well-known corp’ of 
American and foreign: contribators—-a bedy of 
eminent autbors, larger, probably, than that 
conn cted with any weekly newspaper in tne 
world; its departments, cevoted to Art, Sci- 
ence, Missions, Sunday-schools, Educatton, Ag- 
riculture, and Commercia] and Financial affairs 
are conducted by specialists of practical expe- 
rience ; ity full and ‘catholic register of clerical 
chanves is continued ; its juvenile columns are 
filled by writers whom the children regard with 
favor; constant efforts are made tc furnish 
prompt and able literary reviews ; and in its 
editorial paves affiirs of religious and general 
iuterest are dizcussed by the most competeni 
writers, 

We are determined that no subscriber to any 
other journal shall receive as much in reat vaiue 
for the money paid as a Subscriter to Tus Inve 
PENDENT, 

We are also determined not to be excelled in 
the way of premiums, acd affirm: that we give 
with Tus INDEPENDENT more beautiful and 
really valuab:e premiums than. ere offered by 
any other weekly paper published. 


POSTAGE! 


Since January 1st, 1ST5, the postaye on all pub 
lications must be prepaid at the office of publica 
tion ; there ore subscrilers will henecforth remit 20 
cents ertra jor postage, as per rates given below, 

a9” F om subscriptions already paid in advance 
three weeks per year will be d-ducted for postage 
and in all cases where only $3 is sent (without the 20 
cents for postage) we shall receipt Jor only forty- 
nine weeks, 

The following proposals for premiums, as will be 
seen, all include postage. 





LINCOLN AND IIIS CADINET, 
or 


FIRST READING OF THE EMANCIPA- 
TION PROULAMATION, 
Size 26 by 36 Inches. 

This is a magnificent Steel Engraving by RITCHIE 
(one of the largest and most perfect engravings ever 
executed in this country) from F. B. CARPENTBR’S 
celebrated painting, and contains, most striking and 
perfect likenesses of President Linc In and his Cab- 
inet—viz., Secretaries Chase, Seward, Stanton, Bates, 
Smith. B air, and Welles. Onlg two of these men, 
who bore so conspicuous parts in the terrible drama 
of the War for the Union, are now living, and the 

of faithful “ counterfeit presentments ” 
of those noble patriots is-becoming day by day a 
measure of duty, a8 wéll as of gratification. We have 
given away as premiums over 13.000 of these’en- 
eravings, and still present them to subscribers for 
THE INDEPENDENT on the following terms: 


1 Subscriner, one yea r.in mar se ia 
tnel ioyt Oe 


} 4-- ERB ILLES, OTL GITS 
AUTHORS of the UN ITED STATES. 


ONE OF THE FINEST AND M03? CELE- 
BRATED STEEL ENGRAVINGS, 
Size 21 by 38% Inches. 

‘This large and magnificent Engraving by Mr. it!t@hie 
from Hick’s beautiful olf painting, presents good 
sized and finely-executed likenesses of the following 
distinguished Authors of the United States: 

Tnvine, Bryawr, Coorrr, loae ato, Mrs 
SEDGWICK, MRS. doopuree 
MITCHELL, WILLIs, Hours, Kew: eens oe ne Mowe 


AWTHORNE, 


“SY, BROCRER. 

ERSON, R. i ena,» MARGARET FULL 
LI. CHANNING, MRS. STOWE, Mrs. Kirkuanr 
WHITTIER, ww Fea, Boker, ‘davane TAYLon. 
SAXF, cts RS. AMELIA WELBY, GALLa- 
GER, COZZ2NS, HALLECK. 


We believeithia to be one of the most valnahle pre 
tmiums ever offered by any periodical for one sub- 
seriber. We have already given away more than 
12.000 copies of this veautifal-work of art as pre- 
tmaiuma, and shall eontinue.te present them to sub- 
scribers for THR INDEPENDENT on the foll_ wing 
terms: 


1 Subscriber, one year, in_advance, postage 
nid, including the ab we Emtrarin :. ioe atl 
A o35 Old subdscri FC 45 


Pel eee ecu esee beeweeebege 


sauainainet> OF ‘cHM.DHOOD. 
Size 17 by 21 Inches. 

This is a beautiful Chrom4, t xing a fa’tifal copy of 
anoll paintin: by Mr. F. B: CARPENTER (the wor “de 
renowned painter of the “£& cipation Pri 

tion”), who was comfn'ssioned by us to design and 

of time or expense, a wurk alike 

creditable tw himself and to us—something really 

valuable to present to our subscribers. The painting 

préduced is beautiful in conception and thoroughty 

artistic in its combingtions. it has been reproduced 

for us in all tts varied excellences by the chromo- 

lithographic process, requiring manipdlition on 

thiity different stones, The following fs — de- 
wise Magan — : 


te 








ing to act as agents will bé forntshed witty | $20 
Show Bills and Sertlies (etias by spplying .: 

















This picture has every appearance of a gena'ne oi! 
painting and looks as well as many paintings which 
seit for $B to $50, or even more. We shall GIVE I? 
AWAY on «he following terms: 

1 Subscriber, one year, in 14 
including Cie, wet oe. 83 20 
Th SP same on vas, 


Peres Ce eee eee 


Taga, with Crs (oent D aeeokea 
pense af the pentose — 70 


CUARLEsS 8 SUMNER. 
Size 14 b» {8 Iuches. 
mae J 


rat not Soke arrorrs) & 


iy 8 mew and perfect. engraving 
Me INDEFENDENT) is well worth 

milar engravings usually sell at 

print stores. 


GRANT AND WILSON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

Mr. Ritch‘e ras engraved for us roo rate 
beautiful &t el BK vings Of. Pres dent Grint an 
Vi. e-Pres‘dent Wilson. We will eend h of these 
fine works of art to subscri ibers for THE INDEPEND- 
ENT on the foliow.nz terms 
1 Subscriber, one year in advance, p stage 

paid, iicluding bath of the # the above Bngravins. 83.26 


EDWIN M. STANTON. 
Size 14 by 18 Inches. 

We have benut'ful Steel Engravinzs (from a piat:; 
made bv Mr. Ritchie) of the famons Wer Seere tary of 
Mr. Liroo n’s Cabin t—Edwin M. Stanton. he w: ore 
san aco rite like = of one of the m >st ana: a ns 
ons characters of our !:te Rebe'lion ard is becomin ng 
more and more valuntie. Wewl) pree nt it to ub- 
oe for Tas INDEPEB.D:NT On the following 


( Subeeriher, one yeas, tn advance, postage 
paid, includin; the above me Bngrav: ny 


CARPENTER’S BOOK, 


SIX MONTHS AT THE W! Ute {ouss Wits 
AB *AHAM LINCOL! 
—— honk ts a faithfu! and graphic Nasiew ve of the 
“es, events, and co-v«rsastions wich transpired 
ginin the eo cogn'zance of its aut! or, wh'b rosid’ ng ab 
Whi 


nresen 
b +5 ‘book t> Subser bers for ‘luz ‘Liper- MENT va 
"he fol’owing term 8: 


1 pate 4) one 


nw 
HE pos, with the rere 
srier tor includes posteve). 


‘¢PROVIDENCE” WRINGER. 


We have a contract wi ifthe manuf «turers of the 
My ma Made by wich we offer their very 
0 aE eet Machine’ (cash price #8) to any 
Dereon o will send us the names of three NEw 
bscribers, with the money #3.20 each, which in- 
cludes: postage, (90.60 ir tint in advances or who 
will renew their own rsa ons, far four years in 
advance and psy as $12.80. The“ Wringer” will be 
yeh at our office or sent by express, ad may be 
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News, and Miscellaneous Columns of journal 
should be addressed to The Editor pon Pa 
pendent, P.-0, Bex 2787. 


Henry ©. Bowen, Bex 2787. 

G@” No notice can be taken of anonymous commu- 
nications. Whatever is intended for insertion must 
be authenticated by the mame and address of the 
writer: not necessarily for publication, but as «a 
guaranty of good faith. 

E32” We donct hold ourselves responsible for any 
views or opinions expressed in the communications 
Of our correspondents. 

2” Manuscripts sent to THE INDEPENDENT cannot 
be returned unless accompanieé by a stampedand 
cirected envelope; otherwise they will not be pre- 
served. 
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THE SCHOOL QUESTION IN BUPF- 
FALO 


THE common council of Buffalo, in this 
state, recently had tnder consideration e 
memorial signed by several leading citizens 
asking that the parochial free schools organ- 
ized and hitherto sustained by the Oatholics 
in that city may be adopted inte the public 
school system and shere in the school 
“ funds for their support. The memorial 
was referred to the school committee, 
whose report, recommending that the peti- 
tion be not granted, was last week adopted 
by the common council by a vote of twenty 
to four. The committee, treating the ques- 
tion as ‘tone purely of legal power and 
authority,’’ take the ground that the public 
schools of Buffalo are ‘‘ common schools” 
within the meaning of the general statute 
providing for the organization, man- 
agement, and support of such schools, 
and that the parochial free schools 
of the Catholics, established in part, 
at least, for denominational and re- 
ligions purposes, do not come within 
the terms or intent of the law at ali. They 
also refer to the fact that under the law the 
city of Buffalo, as well as every other city 


and village in the state, is expreasly forbid- | 
den ‘to raise money by taxation for the } 


support of “any schools other than its own 
public schools.” The committee say that 
“tt is clearly beyond the power of the 
council to grant the prayer of the memo- 
vialists,” and ‘that weitber the school lew 
ef the state nor the charter of the city eou- 
templates or authorizes religious instruc- 
tien in the district schoole or in any echdo! 
supported by taxation.” They furtber say: 





ZURe AEDEPAE BRET. 
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sively for the @ children in the 
studies which are recognized as essential 
to a good business education.” 

We need not quote further. The lew set- 
tles the question for,Boffalo, for this city, 
and for every echool district in the state. It 
says in so many words that “no school 
shal] be entitled to receive any portion of 
the school money in which the religious 
doctrines or tenets of any particular Chris- 
tian or other religious sect shall be taught, 
inculcated, or practiced.” The letter and 
purport ef this prohibitory statute are as 
clear as light. The.Supreme Court of this 
state, in the case of the Roman Catholic 
Orphan Asylum of Brooklyn, said with 
reference to the claim preferred by that in- 
stitution: “If the object is to furnish them 
{the children] with instruction of a partial 


.| Or sectarian character, the state ought not 


and cannot constitutionally contribute to 
such a purpose.” That is to say, a system 
of sectarian instruction is not to be foisted 
upon the state under the disguise of an 
asylum for charitable purposes. 

Nor can there be any doubt as to the 
wisdom and expediency of the policy 
which eliminates and means to eliminate 
religious and sectarian instruction from a 
school system authorized and managed by 
the state and supported by general taxa- 
tion. The state in this country is not the 
organ of religious creeds in any senge, 
either to affirm their authority or lend its 
power to their propagation. It tolerates 
all creeds and patronizes none. Whethera 
man is en infidel ora religious believer, a 
Jew or a Christian, a Protestant or a Cath- 
olic is no concern of the state. What 
creed is right or what is wrong is a matter 
which it leaves to the individual judgment 
and conscience. Occupying this neutral 
ground in respect to religion, the state can 
neither establish nor sustain any system of 
religious instruction without se)f-stultifica- 
tion. The attempt would involve the se- 
lection of some apecific system, which 
would be inconsistent with its position, or 
the adoption of all systems, which would 
bean absurdity. The only thing which it 
can do in wisdom is to retire from the 
whole field and leave things spiritual and 
sectarian to purely voluntary agencies, un- 
patronized and unhindered by any state 
power. 

This is the theory upon which the com- 
mon-school system proceeds. It professes 
to be secular and only secular. It has no 
religious creed to teach to anybody, any 


“more than a bank corporation or a railroad 


company. It depends for its funds upon 
men of all creeds and of no creed. It does 
not disparage religious instruction or op- 
pose it; but simply proposes to do another 
thing, which it is important for the state to 
have dove and which can be done in con- 
sistency with the principles of our political 
system. 

To all sectarians of every class, whether 
Catholic or Protestest, Jewish or Chris- 
tian, who wish to use the common schoo] 
for their sectarian purposes, we have just 
this to say: Gentlemen, please to let this 
system alone. It is just right as it is, and 
will be wrong if any of your designs are 
gratified. We do mot insist that you 
shall like it or use it if you prefer 
something else; but we do insist that you 
shall not change it. Organize as many 
other schools, at your own charges, as you 
choese, and teach therein as much or as 
little religion as may suit your pleasure ; 
but please to let the common school stand 
where the law places it—on the non-sect- 
arian and non-rel basis. We say 
frankly to the Protestant that be has no 
more right to have King James's version 
of the Sacred Scriptures read in the com- 


theory of religion in preference to some 
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MRS. MINOR’S CASE. 
Mas. Vincous ‘L. Maxoz, of St. Louis, ; 
Missouri, at the election of 1872, sought to 
her name_as a voter, claiming the 
right under the Fourteenth Amendment, 
and, hence, elsiming that the constitution of 
Missouri, in its limitation of the elective 
franchise to male citizens, is in conflict 
with the Constitution of the United States, 
Mr. Reese Happersett, who was the legally 
appointed registrar, refused to register her 
name, on the ground of her sex, and in con- 
formity with the constitution of Missouri; 
and for this refusal she brought an action 


‘in one of the courts of that state. The 


question being finally decided against her 
in the Sapreme Court of Missouri, she ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and last week the judgment of the 
state court was confirmed. 

Cbief-Justice Waite, in delivering the 
opinion of the Court, laid down the follow- 
ing propositions: 1. That women are and 
always have been citizens of the United 
States as really as men. 2. That the right 
to yote in the several states does not attach 
to United States citizenship as one of its 
privileges or immunities or exist at all as a 
right under the Federal Constitution, 3.. 
That the constitutions of the states do not 
make the right coextensive with state 
citizenship, 4, That, consequently, wo- 
men, not being entitled to vote by virtue of 
the Constitution of the United States, are 
not so entitled at all when the consti- 
tution and laws of a state, as is the fact in 
Missouri, refuse to them this right. The 
substance of the Opinion, so far as the 
Fourteenth Amendment is concerned, is 
that the qualifications of voters in the 
states are exclusively matters for state 
regulation. This is equivalent to saying 
that the amendment ha’ nothing to do 
with the elective franchise, and, henee, 
with reference to this point imposes no re- 
striction upon state authority. 

The plain truth is, the Constitution of 
the United States does not confer the right 
of suffyage in the states upon any one, or 
authorize Congress to confér it. As the 
Chief-JSustice said: “ The United States has 
no voters, and no one can vote for national 
without being competent to vote for state 
officers.” There are but two clausés in the 
Corstitation whick touch the question, 
neither of which affirmatively confers the 
right of voting. The one says that the 
right shall pot-be denied to citizens of thé 
United States “on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude,” which 
has nothing to do with female suffrage or 
with the positive qualffications for voting. 
The other clause says that electors of rep- 
resentatives in Oongress “shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the state legisla- 
ture,” which manifestly remits these quali- 
fications to the discretion of state antbority. 
All that Congress bas or can have to do 
with the voting right in the several States 
is limited to the enforcement of these two 
clauses. Anything beyond tbis is plainly 
unconstitutional. 

In reference to the guaranty of ‘‘a re- 
publican form of government,” as made by 
the Constitution, the Court said: 

“The daty of the United States to guer- 
amtee to the states a republican form of tbo 
ernment is discharged in protresng & 

ronments which were 
ng republican in form by the bechution 
when adopted. The governments of the 
states being then accepted, i must be 
pone g they are suck as are to be 
guaran , 

This is a most important remark. Con- 
gress is not constitationully at liberty to 
invent any theory as to what is “‘a repub- 
lican form of government” which may 
happen to suit the majority, and then pro- 
ceed to apply it under the sanction of the 


“Constitution. When the Constitution was 


adopted there were thirteen states that 
finally voted for it, every one of which had 
“*a republican form of goveroment” within 
the meaoing of this Constitution; and yet 
women were not permitted to vote, not ‘all 
of the male sex above the age of twenty- 
one years were voters, and not all of the 
eS ly all of the states were. 

ligt guaranty furnishes 
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state s0 long as its government lies with- 
in the boundaries of “a republican form of 
goveroment,” as such forms existed when 
the Constitution was adopted. These 
forms Were assumed to be republican, and 


in this sense and this only they Were guar-— 
anteed. Any construction which miakes ‘ 


the guaranty ‘‘a sleeping giant,” and gives 
no rule of what is “arepwlican form of 


government” except the one which Con-~ 


gress chooses to make at the time would 


place the states under its absolute power. 


It might then make or unmake state gov- 
ernments at its pleasure, No such power 


jis granted and no theory that implies i is \ 


correct. 

We are in favor of female suffrage, for 
essentially the same reasons that we are if 
favor of male suffrage; yet we are not in 
favor of any attempt to make the Constita- 
tion read as it does not read and was 
fiot intended to read, 
secure even a good end. This dangerous 
trickery may be made to serve bad ends, as 
well as good, and which it will serve de- 
pends on who plays the trick. Written 
constitutions are worse than useless unless 
they are adliered to. Judge Bronson, one 
of the ablest jurists that ever graced the 
bench of New York State, said in tlie case 
of Oakley vs. Aspinwall: 


“ There is always some plausible reason 
for the jatitudinarian constructions which 


are resorted to forthe purpose of acquiring: 


power—some evil to be avoided or some 
oad to be attained by pushing the powers 
of the goverhment beyond their legitimate 
boundary. {tis by yielding to such influ- 
ences that constitutions are gradually under- 
mined and finally overthrown.” =, 


A 
GOING TO EUROPE. 


Tue usual spring exodus to Europe has 
set in already, and with it have come the 


usual alarming statements of the cost to 


pe aa 


which their ancestors emigrated. “A few 
years ago tbat well-known statistician, Mr. 
David A. Wells, published a letter on this 
subject, in which he showed that off Corn- 

trymen spent $25,000,000 in the year 1968 
in jaunting about Europe; and*tiow the 
New York Times has taken up the subject, 

and in a very serious strain indeed has at- 
tempted to convince its readers ‘iat the 
custom of going to Earope on trips of rec- 

reation or to get rid of time and Widuey, 
“‘ig fraught with great and lasting evils’ to 
the country, and that a more anpatrictic 
or ruinous course cannot well be” fmag- 

ined.” As it is safe to assnmid that every 
man is competent to manage ‘his. own péer- 

sonal affairs, we do not see how ally inter- 
ference with his prerogative of adding as he 
pleases with bis time and his money can 
be to the general advantage. Chin 

like to be carried back to their old homed 


for interment, which is a very irrational 
and altogether unprofitable kind of rhortu-' 


ary traveling; but the American prefers 
traveling while be is alive and capable of 
enjoying such pleasures as may be found 
in the Old Country. . 
The Times takes a financial view of 
foreign travel, and condemous it solely op 
the ground of its cost, without taking + 
copsideration the many advantages w 
result from it. But it is taking a very‘n 
row view of foreign travel to say: “ffs a 
large part of the money which is earned in 
this country is spent abroad, we must be 
poorer by so much as is carried away’ for 
there is no return tide of travel here to 
compensate us- for these losses.” The 


exact reverse of this supposition ‘bappens 


to be true, for the difference between ‘the 
outgoing and incoming passengers who 
cross the Atlantic is very largély fn’ otr 
favor; and, while tbe American who goes to 
Europe goes for a brief visit and then’ te- 
turns, the Europeans tome here to stay, to 

| become cultivators of the soil and perma- 
nent additions to our population. Tt bas 
been estimated that the average ‘value of 


in order’ to. 
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visit this country for recreation is very 
large and is constantly increasing, a 
every American who goes to Burope may 
be said to exercise an influence in inducing 
some European to follew tim to this side of 
the Atlantic. Even the ostentatious extrav- 
agance of many of our countrymen who take 
delight in astonishing Europeans by their 
munificence must create a desire to visit s 
country which can send forth such vast 
numbers of millionaires, who dazzle the 
people of the Old World by their profuse 
expenditures and recklessness in scattering 
their money wherever they go. But these 
prodigal sons and daughters of America, 
who think it necessary to maintain the 
reputation of their country for liberality, 
insensibty learn to be prudent, and return 
with ideas of quiet refinement and pro- 
priety which they greatly needed when they 
went abroad. 


It has been observed that the habits of a 
traveled American offer a striking contrast 
in their subdued and quiet’ tone when eom- 
pared with the manners of oar untraveled 
countrymen. A lady who recently returned 
from a European visit remarked that the 
money she used to spend in omnibus riding 
she could now spend for works of art, since 
she had learned how to walk while she 
was abroad. The art of walking is not the 
only economical art which our country- 
women muy learn in Germany and in other 
parts of Europe. They can Jearn bow to 
eat and drink and how to dress; and they 
do learn these things, whether conscious of 
it or not, and they come back wiser and 
better than when they went away. They 
spend great sums of money, no doubt, in 
frivolous amusements and for trinkets and 
gewgaws; but their tastes are improved, 
and they are less extravagant when they 
return home and are more content to re- 
main at home. There are various causes 
which impel Americans to visit Europe, 
but the principal motive is to see the places 
and the people, of which they have read 
and heard: In every part of the Old World 
there are shrines which an educated Amer- 
ican hopes te visit before he dies. An art 
student could never be bappy without 
seeing the worke of the great masters, and 
they can never be seen in the New World. 
Is it reasonable to think that an artist with 
an ambition to behold the glories of 
Italian art, to profit by their study, 
and to tread the very stones which 
had been stepped upon by Repbael, 
and Michel Angelo, and Titian should 
smother his yearniogs and remain ignobly 
toiling in his native village from considera. 
tions of political economy? Must the act- 
ive and intelligent merchant, who has 
gained a fortune by close attention to his 
business, deny himself and his family the 
advantages and delights of a summer vaca- 
tion in England and France because his 
going abroad would be detrimental to 
“native industries’? Must the scholar, 
who has completed his university studies, 
be denied the satisfaction of visiting the 
places and people which he has devoted bis 
time to acquiring a knowledge of, lest the 
‘balance of trade” should be sgainst. his 
own country? Or should the opulent 
adopted citizen, who left the Qid Country 
in his childhood in poverty, be. restrained 
from visiting his kindred beeause there 
may be ‘‘no return tide of travel te com- 
pensate’” for the money he dispenses among 
them? There are Americans who leave their 
own country and go to France, Germany, 
or Italy to live, because they imagine they 
cain get 1id of the worry of housekeeping. 
in their own country; and if they cap live 
more comfortably abroad than here, why 
should they not? People do not in any 
part of the world sacrifice their personal 
convenience toa sentiment of patriotism, 
and there is no other country where there 
is less necessity for it than im ous, whieh 
is so prosperous, so great, and so sure 
to grow and be prosperous that the best 
thing that any of its citizens: cam do is to 
take the best possible care of their owe 
personal tnterests and te ge in purseit of 


enjoyment wherever it con be found: “It 


is our gredt boast ‘that the country is free 
pe Beda or te coneas they aiay choose. 
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_THE INDEPENDENT. 


| motives which us to exertion 
easly life would be destroyed. For our own | 
pert, instead of looking with anything like 
feelings of regret at the steadily -increasing 
tide of travel, we tegard it with feelings of 
pride and satisfaction, as en unmistakable 
evidence of our steadily-increasing prow | 
perity, intelligence, and Mberality. 
SeneeRE 
AMERICAN TRAINING SCHOOLS 
FOR NURSES. 

Tum recent efforts made in New York, 
Boston, New Haven, and other American 
cities to establish schools for the proper 
training in hospitals of professional nurses 
have not only resulted in the opening of 
such schools, but have made known the fact 
that there were already in the United States 
a few schools of the kind im actuel opere- 
tien. Thus it is stated by the Penn 
Monthly, in come comments on Dr. Put- 
nam’s report concerning training sehools 
(read before the American Social Science 
Association, last October), that a school for 
monthly nurses was established in Phila- 
delphia, by Dr. Joseph Warrington, in 1839, 
frem which nearly 200 nurses have gone 
forth in thirty-six years, or at the rate of 
about half a dozen a year. A more system- 
atic course of training for nurses was 
provided for at the Women's Hospital in 
Philadelphia, in 1861-2, the first nurse-pup!! 
there beginning her studies in 1863. Since 
then nearly fifty nurses have been under in- 
struction in this school, which in -1872 re- 
ceived a small endowment and is now 
instructing nearly twenty nurses, baving 
graduated upward of forty. In Boston 
aleo, there hes been a small school for some 
years connected with the New England 
Woman's Hospital, and this school now 
carefully instructs and graduates some 
balf dozen nurses in a year. Theseschools 
seem to have been quite independent of any 
stimulus received from the English sister- 
hoods and the training schcols of Florence 
Nightingale. They grew up gradually and 
naturally, because there was so great a de- 


-mand snd so small as supply of good 


nurses fn Philadelphia and in Boston. 

The origin of the New York Training 
School, at the Bellevue Hospital, and of 
the new Bosten Training Scheol, at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital, was some- 
what different. It was found in 1872, 
by the ladies of Mies Sehuyler’s ‘* State 
Ohbarities Aid Association,” tbat the nursing 
at the great Bellevue Hospital in this city 
was very defective, and, in seeking for 
means to improve it, they considered the 
question of training purses upon the method 
adopted in Haugland by Miss Nigbtingale, 
so long ego as 1860. Dr. Wylie, who in 
1972 visited England and looked into the 
organization of the Nightingale school at St. 
oer aia Hospftal, dtd this most thoroughly, 

end through bim Miss Nightingale herself 

to the New York ladies a 

ie fog the organization of a school bere. 
Adopting the main features.of this plan, the 
State Ohbarities Aid Association raised 
money early in 18738, and on the first of 
May in that year a training scbool was 
opened in the Bellevue Hospital, with less 
than a dozen pupils, who lived in a 
**home” close by and were under the di- 
rection of an English “sister,” as superin- 
tendent. Many difficulties have attended 
the enterprise; but it bas gone forward in 
spite ef them and bus met with zratifying 
suecegs, all things considered. The 
number of ite nurse pupils is now about 
thirty. Several have left school and are 
now nursing in private families, where 
they are'in great demand; while others re- 
main in service as hospital nurses, being 
much superior 10 the old-fashioned nurses, 
whose place they take. A recent report of 
the New York sehool gave the public 
mueh information about.it, and wes fol- 
lowed by liberal suoscriptions to the fund 
of $20,000 deemed necessiry for carrying 
on and extending the school, which, from 


ite metropolitan position and the facilities | 


it-hes for training persons to take charge of | 
emetier schools, fe im some respects the 
mest finportant fnetitation of its kind in 








skillful in that occupation and there is no 
] doubt that the graduates will be very ac- 
ceptable as nurses. The grade of nurse- 
pupils admitted to the Boston school is 
higher than that in most of these schools, 
judging by the reports we bave, This is 


selves as pupils, and they will doubtless de 
80 more and more as the purpose of the 
training-school becomes better known. The 
same facts are noted at New Haven, where 
a school of eight or ten pupils is in suc- 
cessful operation, in connection with the 
state hospital in that city. In Philadelphis 
it is complained that there is a lack of suit- 
able applications for the pleee of nurse 
pupils. At the Women’s Hospital School 
in Philadelphia Tess than half the applicants 
were admitted, and in the Philadelpbia 
“‘ Lying-In and Nurse Charity” out of 275 
candidates only 86 were admitted. This 
was partly due, ne doubt, to the nature of 
the pursing for which the graduates were 
to qualify themselves ; but it wifl alwave 
be found, we suppose, that in this, as well 
as in other pursuits, many will think them- 
selves qualified who are not so. 

It would be invidious to draw any dis- 
tinctions among these schools, which are 
all aiming at a good result and are attain- 
ing it. Probably each of them excels in 
some one point; none of them in all. The 
Boston school seems to have encountered 
less difficulties and delays than any other, 
and is now in a very satisfactory eondition, 
having secured the confidence of the hos- 
pital physicians and superintendent, and 
organized ina short time a very efficient 
corps of nurse-pupils, The head of this 
school was for a time at the head of the 
night nurses in the New York school. Its 
managers have lately become incorporated 
and will make it one of the permanent in- 
stitutions of Boston. Well-known gentle- 
men ard ladies of wealth and humanity 
give it their personal supervision and sup- 
port itby theirsubscriptions. Its ‘‘ Home” 
is at 45 McLean street, while that of the 
New York school is at 314 East Twenty- 
sixth street. Applications to enter these 
schools may be made at these addresses, 
and, as there are often vacancies to be filled 
or additions to be made to the list of pupils, 
the applicant, if coming within the 
terms prescribed, is Very likely to get a 
favorable answer. This opens to many 
women a new and attractive career —at- 
tractive because usefyl, for it is both labori- 
ous and responsible. We hope all these 
schools will grow, and that we shail soon 
bear of at least one iz every large hospital 
to the United States. Every city, indeed, 
needs such a schoo} avd in course of time 
will probably bave one. A recent article 
in Fraser on the English schools of this 
kind shows that they are increasing in 
number and becoming a recognized branch 
of the hospital service in all the great Brit- 
ish cities. There, too, much more is dove 
to provide nurses for the poor bg n.eans of 
these schools:than has yet been attempted 
in America. The-whole subject ‘eserves 
the careful consideration of our readers. 


Editorial Hotes. 


Just what degree of aberration from the old 
orthodox faith shall not be allowed in the Con- 
gregational] churches we have just learned from 
the b.st authority, 7%eCongregationalist, A case 
bas lately occarred in Connecticut, and another, 
much like it, not far from North Chelsea, Mase., 
im. which a man, ordained to the pastorate, 
“avowed bis belief thatthe Bible was not all 
true, and that each man is at liberty to decide 
for himse)f what is true, and is at liberty to re- 
jrct all that does not meet some seuse of need 
that. he feels.” He aleo “ disavowed his be- 





Wet in the vicarions death of Christ, regarding | dollars, 
bis. a BS gy gis i 


wie ile ‘iit. ‘We see 0 réason, how . 
pew, tellers that the candidate’s view oa 
Inspiration wit One Whit more loose than Pro- 
Ressor Christlieb’s ; while on the matiér of the 
pature of the atonement nothing is cesier than 
misapprehension “and misrepresentation. It 
has been settled that Dr. Bushnell, now appar- 
ently eo near heaven, propounds a philosophy 
of redemption that is to be allowed in the Con- 
gregational body as sufficiently orthedor. But 
the eharges made agsinst his theology have 
been quite as severe as those against these 
young pastors. [t ts interesting to see such 
eases as thése appeating, We presume that 
io the orthedox eburebes the next question of 
comprebension that is te come up will be 
whether teachers shall be allowed who are con, 
tent to say, with Luther, that the Scriptures 
contain a special revelation from God; ab 
though, like Luther, they may not believe that 
every statement, or even book, is inspired and 
infallible, 


Tue substance of the proposition made by 
Vicar-General Quinn te the Board of Bduca- 
tion of this city ts to attach the parochial 
sebools of the Catholics to the common-school 
system, so that the school funds of the city 
may be applied te their maintenance and sup- 
port. The thing to be gained for these schools 
is the public money, and the thing not to be 
surrendered is their sectarian and Catholic 
chareeter. The two things are utterly irrecon- 
eilable. If the money be given, then it must 
beso given contrary to the lew of the state and 
eontrary to the whole policy of the state in 
respeet to common schools, unless these paro- 
ebiet Catholic schools entirely cease to be what 
they now areend become common school:— 
not only son-sectarian, but also placed under 
the exelusive control of the Board of Ed- 
ucation. To such s change the Catholics do 
Bot propose to consent, since it would at once 
expose these schools to all the objections 
they now urge to the common school. This is 
sot the thing they want. What they really 
want is the publie money to custain their sec- 
tarian schools ; and this is Just the thing the 
state cannot concede without abandoning its 
theory fo respect to the common-school sysiem. 
Concede this to the Catholics, and other sects 
would claim the same concession and have the 
same right to claim it ; and the result would be 
that the common schoo! would disappear alto- 
gether, fo be replaced by « set of sectarian 
schools. The state must do one of two things: 
it must sbandon the whole school system and 
leave education to purely voluntary agency, or 
it mast meiotain the system on the rigidly non- 
sectarian basis of simply secular instruction. 
The former it should not do ; and the latter it 
should do, against all opposition, whether from 
Catholic or Protestant. 


Wa get thie malice about “ Protestant Re- 
vivale’’ from The Tablet, of this city. Multi- 
tudes, it says, attend the “ demoralizing assem- 
blages calied revivals.’ 

Geseriptions vivid te grossness 


pes, Bot get roaring drunk, or take 
quietly, according to their tem ‘rament, 
end go away, not to sin no more, but to live 
on in the conviction that what they do hence- 
forth will not be sm .. . A few, espe- 
—_—<s the female sex, re of natural 
virtue end exempt thus from the robust vices, 
keep up the illusion; their immortal souls 
meanwhile consuming owes, & prey to phart- 
caeae erties Chey, Gaetan, Tse: 006 St sw 


inte the one ark of salvation. The rest 

Jaim, thenceforth, ostentatiously, € at 

ey belong to no church. The neap-tide of 

excitement hee ebbed avd Jeft nothing but a 

burren strand of atheism aud anb-licf.”” 

And it goes on in the erossest way to confound 

Home, “the secepted cvangelist,”” and the 

Davenport Brothers, and Moody aad: Sankey, 

and Varley. as representatives of revival re- 

ligion. The paper which com utter such « 
lying travesty has ceased to be reputable. 


Dr. WITHERSPOON. was a fine man, and the 
proposed Centennial statue is @ good thing. 
Good statues of great men sre always some- 
what desirabl>, although not a pressing neces- 
aity. Weshoald not grow enthusiastic about 
asking all Presbyterian churches to take up 
contributions to this end for sake of the honor 
accruing to Presbyterians in the Centennial 
i yer or for the sake of providing a permanent 
ernament for a handsome park is Philadelphia. 
Still, tf some. wealthy Philadelphians or some 
well-to-do descendants of Dr. Witherspoon 
' wish to give the requisite twenty thousand 
they Go well. If the churches refuse, 
they aleo do.well. The picture of the sistne 
es of late sdorned all the Presbyterian néws- 
t | pep and the appesis for help could hardly 

re been louder, though they might have beeq 


i @onsiderebly more reasonable if made in bebal 
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which is published in Philedelpbia, would not 
be displeased 

orect & granite ‘ memorial building” in Phil- 
Gciphia, costing $150,000. 


Tus Unitarian Review makes the discussion 
fm The Observer, The Con ist, and THE 
LspErznpewt the occasion for @ litte his- 
torical chuckle. It says: 

** We are glad to be thus justified, in an im- 
portent respect, in our historic position, The 

nitarian movement was as far as possible 

from being a secession. Our Unitarian fathers 
were, indeed, seceded from.. Whatever may 
have beep their sins of heresy, they were as far 
as possible from incurring the sin of schism. 
Not until deserted’ and disfellowshiped, not 
without ted protest and entreaty, did the 
anti-Calvinists recognize themselves as consti- 
tuting a body apart from the rest of the Con- 
gregationalist chorches, They never sev- 
ered,’’ eic. 
Now that looks to us hardly worth the faintest 
crow. In that sense of the word the sin of 
“schism” is not one to lay very heavy on 
anybody's conscience, and: we bad supposed 
that but one of the Protestant churehes would 
even include its avoidance in a@ litany. The 
facts are, we suppose, patent enough. It 
can’t be denied that doctrivally there 
was a Gefectioo—a “ heresy,’’ if you please— 
on the part of the Unitarians; bat, eo far as 
the schism was concerned, at the time both 
parties were worried only about its financial 
aspects. And then it was almost universally 
the case that, supported by the eourts, the Ual- 
tarians held the property and the Orthodox 
made the schism, very much to their regret. 
They did not know tbat in the charch endow- 
ments they were leaving a curse beliind them. 
But that Unitarians were and should have been 
regarded ‘‘ as a body apart from the restof the 
Congregationel charches"’ seems to us pialo, 
and not affected by the recent ‘* coming to- 
gether."” Bodies that onght to be distinct are 
and may be fellowshiped; and few bodies. are, 
in feeling and doctrine and methods, much fur- 
ther apart than the Congregationalists and the 
majority of the composite Unitarian fellow- 
ship—or, shall we say disfellowship ? 





Wr wonld suggest to The /ntertor that it may 
be well to be patient a little while, and not an- 
tichpate the confirmations of Holy Writ which 
are to be made through the latest discoverice 
by Mr. George Smith of the Assyrianor, moce 
properly, Babylonian versiop of the story of 
the Creation aud Fall of Man. For our own 
part, we await the promised publication of the 
translation from the cuneiform tablets with 
intense interest ; but we have not much expect- 
ation that they will turn ont to be what 7'he 
Interior imagines, That journal, deprecating 
some notion that they will discredit the Serip- 
tures, says that they “are not claimed to be 
more than three thousand years old,"’ and “‘ the 
probability is that twenty-five hundred years 
will cover the whole time.” Twenty-five hun- 
dred years will, doubtiess, roughly cover 
the time since the tablets’ were inscribed 
in the Assyrian language for the library of 
Assurbanipal ; but, if, as we presume is the 
case, these tablets agree with those thate- 
count the Deluge of Hasisadrain claiming to 
be translated from an ancient Accad original, 
they can hardly be leter in composition than 
the time of Moses and are probably older. If 
The Interior's further announcement should 
prove correct that this Obaldean account of 
the Creation and Fall of Man “contains the 
recognition of one supreme God, the distinct- 
ive idea of all Jewish life and the exact oppo- 
site of Assyrian theology,” -we shall be sur- 
prised and delighted. The Assyrian Déluge 
myth is grossly polytheistic, and we do mot 
doubt that this is also true of the last discover- 
ies. Indeed, Mr. Smith says distinctly that the 
gods creaté the universe in due steps and pro- 
pounce its several stages good. Certainly the 
fragments which have been already published, 
and which evidently belong to the same series, 
are purely Chaldean, and not Jewish, in their 
type of theology. Mistakes on these points 
may be pardoned, however; bat does not the 
library of Professor Patton contain any im- 
peachment of the next assertion of Zhe Jn- 
terior that **it is the opinion of all scholars 
that the Pentateuch is, as tothe substance of 
it, conteinporaneous with Moses, whether be 
is the sole author of it or not’? We wish 
they all did think so ; but so long as they do 
not, why say they do? - 


As it is not considered becoming for a car- 
dinal to take his walks abroad lik. a common 
mortal, @ carriage has been prepared for the 
use of Cardinal McCloskey, and a very elabor- 
ate description of it has been published, from 
which we learn that itis be lined with green 
sation and that it will have nothing to distin- 
guish ft from other carriages of our haute 
noblesss except the coat-of-arms on the panels. 
The customary red spokes, it seems, ere 
to be dispensed with. The Cardinal’s red 
robes heve been prepared Dye Broaeey Grege- | 
maker énd the Direfta is expected this w at 
the Pope's special messenger ; “but thet 
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not be worn by His Emineoes 
Rome, to receive it @frect from 
the Holy Father. Our ettisens who have been | 
antletpating the gorgeous spectacie of a real 
Cardinal wearing » red het in the streets will 
have to content themselves with the sham | 
representation of such a spectacular display” 
6s is given at the theater when Sbskespeare's 
Henry the Eighth is performed, 





Missionary boxes generally are sent to mis- 
sionarics in the West, while the equally needy 
ministers of poor churches in the East are 
Mkely to be forgotten. The generous mer- 
chant, however, who bade us send at bis ex- 
pénse a copy of Tae Ixprrexpent to fifty 
Congregational clergymen, not at present sub- 
scribers, stipulated that they should be res- 
idente of New England. Most of those to 
whom we thus seot it were unable to subscribe 
for themselves, and we are sure that the letters 
of thanks which we pablish:d last week have 
b-en read with general interest, and we know 
that some tears bave flown over thestory cf the 
struggles of their writers, Their hearty grat- 
{tade to their ucknown patron cannot but be 
sweet to him, and for our part we will try to 
shed what sunshine we can across their paths. 





A MAGNIFICENT chance is offered to go to 
Palestine uoder the charge of ‘the best-in- 
formed scholar in Palestine details in this 
country.” Sohetell. us bimself, in the cir 
cular sent tous. Do you want to know who 
itis? Dr. H. B. Hackett? No. Dr. Howard 
Crosby? No. Dr. Samuel Wolcott? No. 
Prof, J. A. Paine? No. Or, if so, they hesitate 
to tell us. It is, listen—** Robert Morrie, 
LL.D, Oriental Traveler and writer and secre- 
tary to the American Holy Land Exploration,” 
whatever that may bs, and he is none too 
modest to proclaim the fact. Perhaps we are 
too late in making the annoancement, as “the 
best-informed scholar *’ may have already have 
gone with the fifty ‘“* ministers, theological 
stadents, Sunday-echool workers, and well- 
disciplined boys" whom he edvert'sed for to 
sail with him last month ; but, if untoward infiu- 
ences have prevented, we may not be too late 
in ca:log the attention of our readers to the 
opportunity. Robert Morris, LL.D., tells us: 
“When the Prince of Wales first visited the Holy 
Land he was accompanied by the best-informed 
Oriental traveler fu Europe, Prof. Stanley." 
But that was fora prince, and “vo opportun- 
ity of this sort was ever offered to Christian 
men and yonth.” One would hardly thivk 
that the “ best-informed scholarin Palestine 
detaile jo this country” would need endorse- 
ment ; but he gives references to some twenty 
gentlemen, among whose names that of “Wm, 
Swindelle” somehow soands familiar to us, 

ee ore 

Wea have had occasion before to warn the 
public ageinst a band of so-called “Jubilee 
Singers,’’ who have not only appropriated the 
name, but have fracdulentiy used the testi- 
monials of the famous.and popular band from 
Fisk University. We have learned that our 
warning has saved many communities from 
being swindled. This band claim to hail from 
Jackson, Tenn. Last week the same band was 
advertised for Bristol, R.L, ‘as the famous 
colored Jubilee Singers from Atlanta, Georgia.” 
Their circular shows this band to be ander the~ 
same fraudulent management as the former. 
The original and genuine bend is from Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn.; is under the 
auspices of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion, 56 Reade street, New York ; and under the 
business management of the Rev. C, G, Fair- 
ehild.. They propose sailing from New York on 
May 15th for asecond tour in England. They 
will make a fiying trip to Chicago and Milwau- 
kee in April, stopping only at Albany, Utica, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Lockport, Fredonia, 
Cleveland, Oberlin, and Detroit. It will be ad- 
visable to avoid all other companies that 
tamper fn any way with the name “ Jubilee.” 
Reputable bands, like the Hamptons and Ten- 
nessceans, scrupulously avoid using it. 





Tue Supreme Court of the United States last 
week heard the argument in the case of Cruik- 
shank, Hadnot, and Irwin, brought up from the 
Circuit Court for the District of Louisiana by a 
certificate of divided opinion between Justice 
Bradley, of the Supreme Court, and Circuit 
Judge Woods. The above-named parties, hay- 
ing been indicted and convicted of conspiracy ’ 
under the sixth section of the Enforcement 
Act of May, 1870, moved for an arrest of judg- 
ment on the two-fold ground that the act ftself 
is unconstitutional and that the indictment did 
not charge any crime under it. Justice Brad- 
ley, on both grounds, sustained the motion, 
and delivered an elaborate opinion in regard to 
the construction of the recent amendments. 
From this view Judge Woods dissented ; and, 
hente, the whole Case wis certified to the Su- 
preme Court of the United Stetes. If this 
Court shall confirm thé views of Justice 
the end of 
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to'Congress to enforee the’ same, suttorizes 
Congress to legisiate in respect'to all the mat> 
ters involved ic the prohibition, and apply this | 
logisiation directly to ell. the inhabitants of | 
the statws, and that, too, iodependen ty of any 
action which may be taken by the states them- 
selves. Congress has assumed the affirmative 
answer to thie question and based {te legisla- 
tion upon it, just as if #O"state governments 
existed and as if all the rights in any way re 
ferred to in the amendments were placed 
under its jurisdiction. This assumption vir- 
tually absorbs all the powers of the state -gov- 
ernmeotsin those of Congress. The great ques- 
tion for the Supreme Court to decide is whether 
this is a correct assumption; and, judging by 
the doctrine which this court laid down in the 
New Orleans Slanghter House case, and also 
the case of Mrs. Bradwell, there can hardly be 
a doubt that it will dissent from the view of 
Congress. The siew upon which Congress has 
acted supposes that the ratification of the 
amendments has radically changed the whole 
character of our political*system and estab- 
lished @ consolidated authority over all the 
rights of the people in the General Govern- 
ment. If so, then the Constitution certaluly 
needs a sixteenth amendment. 





Tas governor of Pennsylvania has at last 
fasued his proclamation commanding the labor 
rioters in the coal regions of the state to disist 
from their unlawfal acts and retire peaceably 
to their homes, and notifying them that if they 
fail to comply he will promptly aid the 
sheriffs of Luzerne and Schuylkill counties in 
preserving the peace by the militia of the 
state. Better late than never. These labor 
rioters, who have been on a “ strike” for more 
than a month past, have been engaged in acts 
of lawlessness and viol.nce for more than a 
week, defying the local authorities and endan- 
goring the safety of the law-ebiding citizens, 
The governor ought to have acted at least 
three days earlier. The remedy for rioters is 
a prompt execution of the law, and the mo- 
ment the local authority fails the power of 
the state should be brought into action, with- 
out the least delay. To tamper witb mobs or 
attempt any compromise with them is the 
wotst possible policy. Let it be understood 
that they are to be summarily suppressed and 
they will very seldom occur. Whatever may 
be the grievance alleged, mobs are to be put 
down at once, and effectually and at the point 
of the bayonet, if necessary. Society cannot 
tolerate them without its own ruin. 


M. Turers's organ, The Bien Public, an- 
nouneed last week that Dom Pedro LI, of 
Brazil had determined to abditate his throne 
in favor of his daughter, and, after a jaunt 
through Europe, to make his permanent abode 
in the United States. As Dom Pedro comes of 
an abdicating family, there was not really 
anything startling in this announcement, 
except that which gave him credit for 
good sense in resolving to become a rest- 
dent; if not a citizen, of this country. 
Dom Pedro is one of the most enlightened 
and, cossequently, the most liberal of ruling 
monarchs ; he is in the prime of life, fond of 
literature and of scientific studies; be rules 
over the wealthiest and fairest empire of the 
earth; be has abolished slayery within his ter- 
ritorial jurisdiction ; and, although a tradition- 
a! son of the Church, he has virtually abclished 
superstition within his empire, by imprisoning’ 
a bishop who disregarded the civil law.’ That 
a man born to soch an inheritacce as the Em- 
pire of Brazil and who has exhibited such a 
genius as statesman should voluntarily re- 
sign his trust seems highly improbable, and 
we greatly doubt the trath of the announce- 
ment of The Bien Public. The explanation 
that comes from Washington, and, doubtless, 
from the Brazilian minister there, is that the 
Emperor fs desirous of visiting Europe again, 
and that he will visit the Uvited States before 
he returns to Rio de Janeiro. During bis 
absence he will leave the administration of 
affairs in the hands of his daughter and bis 
ministers. ‘lhis is probably the extent of his 
abdication, and if he should visit New York he. 
will deserve the special attention of scholars, 





P statesmen, and philanthropists; but he will 


be particularly averse, we msy be sure, to 
sight-seers and sentimentalists, and be will 
not permit himself to be made e show of." He 
will come, if he’should come at all, tneog., and 
not, like King Kalakaua, 8 monarch on bis 
travels. i 


.... Under the title * Brooklyn or Sédom” 
Dr. Talmage bas uttered « shriek against the 
interminable mase of scandal Mterature with. 
which most of the pewepapers ape filled, dur 
ing the pendency of @ certain famous trial in 
the Doctor’s city. “Where is God.” he cries, , 


“that he comes. not of-his hiding-place 
hres niece “ Waft- 
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® out of house Very only 

ton rw the bouss of at 
the House of bis priest. For Dr. Talmage 
confesses « foot higber up on the priated slip 
of solid nonpareil sent us; “ Three daily papers 
] eame into my ouse to-day, and in them 123 
feet of printed pollution.” 

é--.& member of the Edinburgh Presbytery 
of the United Presbyterian Church in Scot- 
land, discussing a new hymn book, had the 
audacity to remark that Doddridge’s “Grace, 
"tis a charming sound” reminded him of a 
valentine. The Presbytery did one good 
thing. In the proposed collection a line by s 
Unitarian writer had been changed so as to 
refer to Christ, instead of God. It was voted 
to go back to the original form, on the ground 
that it was “ pirating a hymn to tarn the sword 
which its author had made against himeelf.” 

-eeKt is said that the late Sir Arthur Helps, 
heving lost his fortune ina speculation, after 
receiving the appointment of clerk to the 
council, sent in the resignation of his office, on 
the ground that a poor man ought not to hold 
& position where he would be exposed to tempt- 
ations. What an inestimable blessing it would 
be if among our Government helps we could 
bave a few such Sir Arthurs! The reason he 
gve for resigning his office was just the rea- 
sou why an American office-holder would feel 
himeelf justified in holding on to one. 


--..*The most attenuated example of a 
quondam ‘ Christian’’’—that is the way that 
the Rev. O. B. Frothingham appears to describe 
himself in a letter to 7he Index. He denies 
that be has been invited to officiate in a Jewish 
synagozue. And, while many Christians and 
Jews are approaching a common ground of 
simple theistic rationalism, he does not thiuk 
the time is near when even such as he will be 
invited to exchange pulpits With a Hebrew 
rabbi. 


.--. The Presbyterian Church bas its recnlar 
official hymn-book, and the Presbyterian 
churches use it, or somebudy’s else, according 
to their eweet will. Indeed, the independent 
hymn-books seem rather to have the advan- 
tage in the race. The Methodists have their 
official bynn-book, and not a minister dares to 
prepare a rival collection. No other Protest- 
ant church in America equals the Methodist in 
discipline. 

----Mr. J. C. Napfer is a graduate Of Oderlin 
College and ‘a United States revente avent. 
Being a gentleman to whom filth was offensive, 


- be avoided the smoking-car ow a tate trip from 


Louisville to Nashville and offered to ridein a 
regular passenger-car. He was refused ad- 
mittance by railroad raffians, and intends now 
to try through tle courts whether he hes any 
rights which can be protected by law. 

..e-Fulton writes from the South some- 
where: “‘Allthe South needs is a few more 
loving, true, earnest Christian men.’ The 
Baptist Religious Herald, of Richmond, Va., re- 
torts by getting a corresponde it to write from 
Brooklyn, woers Fulton has his home; “ All 
the North needs is a few more loving, trae, 
earnest Christian men.”’ 

.seeThe London Academy, which calls Prof. 
Longfellow “the most visited man in tie 
United States,” probibly got -ita authority 
from a jocose newspaper paragraph which pre- 
tends that the Cambridge horse-cars always 
stop in front of Wasbington’s old headquarters 
and the condactors cry out ‘ Longfallow’s,” 


eeeeA friend of The Southern Churchman, 
whom that paper anologetically declares to be 


not a resident of Virginia or the South, bes - 


perpetrated the following capital conundrum : 
@. What does Dr. De Koveu excleim-in his 
night visions? 4. Is this a + Saggar that I see 
before me ?”’ 

....The Michigan House of Representatives 
has defeated a bill to tax church property when 


1 in excess of fifteen thousand dollars, But the 


public sentiment is being enlightened and 
everybody now sees that the reform caunot 
long be delayed. 

.sacHere’ is the political platform of The 

Eastern Ecaminer, a paper receatiy established 
fo Hallowell, Me. : “Too truly Democratic to 
fayor White Leagues in the South ; too thor- 
oughly Republican to uphold Ring-rule in the 
Nortb.’” 
-seeeTwo Scotch clergymen—the Rev. An- 
érew Morton and the Rev. James Place—are 
reported a8 having lately received the degree 
of LL.D. from the American Oniversity of 
Phtladelptiia. Whereat inteliizent Americans 
smile, 

.... Mr. Congressmen Barnum hes proved 
thet he never touched a cent of his back 
psy. He has been a habitual ebsentee, and it 
{is @ question er ‘be * catitied to bis- 
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Francisco Chronicle an’ unpleasant report of 
the preaching of the Rev. E. P. Hamaiond to 
children. We are not blind edmirers of Mr. 
Hammond; but, if be bas not changed very 
greatly for the worse since he conducted his 
meetings in the East, Zhe Chronicle is guilty of 
a ridiculous traversity, We have known.some- 
thing of his meetings, and have not. noticed, 
that the school children who attended them 
were injured thereby. Certainly the youthful 
converts have “run well.”” Perhaps some 
people would prefer for their little ones the 
excitement of children’s balls to thet of re- 
ligtous meetings. We shouldn't. 

The above lines were written simply on the 
basis of our knowledge of Mr. Hammond’s 
previous history and of the character of the 
men associated with him in his meetings in San 
Francisco, Since they were in type we bave 
seen a letter in Monday's Tribune, signed by 
Drs. A. L, Stone, Robert Patterson, and twenty 
other clergymen of the various denominations 
in that city, utterly denying the misrepresenta- 
tions of which we have spoken and commend- 
ing without qualitication Mr. Hammond's 
spirit and methods. 


...-S'nce the passage ot the laws allowing 
secular celebrations of marriages and deaths io 
Germany complaint is made that the Pro- 
testart population has become frightfully de- 
moralized. The president of the Evangelical 
Consistory of Brandenburg says that bap- 
tisms have become quite infrequent, mar- 
riages bave been frightfully secularized, and 
burials bave grown td be pagan. ‘Thus the 
nun ber of baptisms have diminished by 55 per 
cent. and in some districts by 72 and 90 per 
cent. In Frankfort-on-the-Ofer Christian 
ministers were called in only in the cases of 14 
persons in 100 deceased; in Potsdam only in 
12 cases in 10); while in Berlin burials were 
attended by clergymen in only a single case in 
100. In Frankfort and Potsdam the number of 
marriages by the clergymen subsequent to the 
civil registration were only about 75 per cent. ; 
while in Berlin only 19 marriages in 100 affected 
any kind of religious ceremony. Supposing 
these statements to be true, they only expose 
what was concealed before. If under the laws 
the people had beeome heathen, and were con- 
cealing the fact, it ie well to repeal the laws 
and discover the evil, that the remedy may be 
applied. 

...-Onece fn a while Mr. Cyrus 53. MeOor 
mick takes the bite in his teeth and rans away 
with his Jnterior. The leading editorial in last 
weeks number of that paper is sizned by him 
and is an appeal to the Northern Presbyterian 
Church to yield to the demand of the Southega 
Presbyterians. During the war the OW 
School General Assembly passed resolutions 
offensive to the South, These expressions in 
reference to the rebels of the South the repre 
sentatives of the Southern Presbyterians de 
mand shall be apologized for before the latter 
will cousent to any fraternal relations. They 
Bay: 

‘If your Assembly.could see {ts way clear to 
say in a few plain words to this effect, that 
these obnoxious things were eald and done in 
times of uigh excitement ; that they are to be 
regretted; and that now, ‘in a@ caim review the 
impu ations cast upon the Southern Church 


are disapproved, that would erd the difficulty 
at once.” 


Our readers will remember Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s reply to this demand in last. week’s 
INDEPENDENT. 


esse Rev. Adam Clarke Smith, an English 
Ritualist, has had @ satisfactory conversation 
with Mr. Moody, and writes to The Church 
Times commending the work of him and Mr. 
Saukey. He says to his fellow-thinkers: “If 
upon the testimony of others and due ingairy | 
you can but be persuaded! thet the work is of 
God ; that he is greatly blessing these. men ip 
arousing sinners; if, as has been the case, 
whole familics have altered the character of 
their lives and have become lovers of God, do 
not, I pray you, stand apart because their 
church organization and moces of thought are 
not those which you think “right” | And 
again: “Suspend your judgments until you 
see and bear them, and I am sure that the love 
that is within you will cause you to rejoice 
that souls are by them being brought to know 
and love God. It may be thet your jolniog 
with them will give your own souls a blessing 
for which you will be deeply thankful.” 


as well ss they can—ne woman ever 

mitted behind the gate at the Lae 
bouse, and sundry rules concerning 
chess ube noger i make tare © food & 


own réligiod ts of the Unitarian type, frankly 
admits that Leut, for instance, makes no great 
tipple in the current of Boston life, and thinks 


to the very gradual geological changes which 
the earth has experienced, he said: 


‘*There need be no question whether thie 
doctrine agrees or not with the letter of the 
Bible. We do not expect it should. For, bad 
there been no such scientific cenclasiens,, we 
— know perf pertectly. well. from our 


bt into be re and origin of ree ear’ y 
bib records, tliat they were not and cou! 
not be liberal matter-of fact deseri 


» prosaic, 

tions of tue beginni of the world, of which, 
as pbb hy. bo mib gs 4 can concelve 

figures or para now clear 
all students of the bible that the first and sec- 
ond ese of Genesis contain two narra- 
tives of the creation side by side, diff-ring from 
each other in almost every particular of time 
and place and order. It is now known that the 
vast epochs demanded by scientific observation 
are incompatible both with the 6,000 years of 
the Mosaic chronology aod the six days of the 
Mosaic creation.” 


-»..Tbe Presbyterian Relief Fund for Dis- 
abled Mivisters reports its receipts $45,000 be- 
hind and that cases of actual suffering among 
its beneficiaries are occurring. It is really 
worth considering whether a society for the 
relief of disabled ministers bas any more rea- 
son for existing than a suciety for the relief of 
disabled raling elders, or deacons, or ‘private 
Christians. What, we might ask, is a local 
church worth that will not provide for cases of 
want among its members, whether lay or eleric- 
al? In our opinion, every communicant sent 
as a pauper to the poorhouse is a living witness 
thatthe church of which be is a member is un- 
worthy to bear the name of Christ. We recall, 
however, that in the Presbyterian Church the 
ministers are not members of any local ebared, 
but Me about loose, 


---» Pres, MeCosh rep’ies in The Presbyterian 
to Dr. Van Dyke's somewhat severe letter on 
Sustentation, and biames him for not signing 
his name in full, instead of the initials “HH. J. 
V.," which we had enpposed perfectly famil- 
jar. He reiterates his charge that the Home 
Misston Board does not care for Sustentation 
enough to be its fit custodian and satisfactorily 
shows, a6 against Dr. Van Dyke, that the min- 
utes of the last Assembly provide for its sup- 
port by the churches. Dr. Van Dyke's state- 
ment was, however, if we remember, that the 
Assembly designated no time for collections, 
which is true. 


«Translate “The Church of the Best 
Licks”’ into classical English, and we would 
have ‘The Church of, Christian Endeavor,"’ 
and that is the name which the Lee-avenue 
Congregational church in Brooklyn has just 
taken to iteelf. It bas also invited the author 
of both phrases, Dr. Edward Eggleston, to be- 
come its pastor. He will, we underatard, soon 
be inducted into the ‘néw-relation; \ The 

church, in changing its name, does rot pro 
to-withbdraw from ite old fellowsbip,. o 
rather, to extend that fellowship somewhat 
wider. Urder..Dr. Eggleston's inistry the 
cougregation has so inereasetl {hat itis how 
ove.of.the largest in the City of Churches, 


.. Dr. J.B. HOpeing bas Aeclind bis call to 
St. Clement's cbiixeh (Rit ualistié), Philadelphia. 
We learn from The Churchman that Bishop 
Stevens, who has had considerablé tronble with 
the St. Clement's people, confirmed twenty 
| petsons in the chureh on Mareli 10th. Certain 
concessions were made to him, however:: The 
altar was decorated with several handsome 
bouquets, the altar-eloth and pulpit fall being 
ot white, embroidered in gold ; but the candles 
on the altar were pot lighted nor waa the pro- 
ceaslonal cross carried by the chorister, . 
.s., The Rock (Lovdoea) says: {Iwill be a 
great satisfaction to the country to hear that 
the Prince and Princess of Wales havée*ceased 
to attend the sérvices*at that ultra-Ritualistic 
church, All Saints’, Mi t, where this 
time last year they were frequently seen.” ’ A 
correspondent of the same journal informs tt 
that five members of Oxford University bave 
entered the Roman Catholic Charch within the 
past twelve months, all of them from 8t, Ban 
pabas's (Ritualistic) church. The Roman 


cised s poor lisentiate for 
sectaments ats chareh ip Vermont were not 
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with its denominational contemporaries, A 
correspondent ‘of The Lutheran Obsirver pro- 
poses that the Bynod, of West Pennsylvania 
abel] arraign the editor of the former journal 
“for falaehood and dishonesty in the manner 
of conducting his paper.” . Thereupon Tie 
Lutheran anddissionery offers, it this be done, 
to furnish toe evidence necessary to substan- 
tiate the charges of*' deliberate and malignant 
falsehood and libe}.” 


oes The Evangelical party in the Reformed 
Chureh of Franes are now organizing to get 
control of the churches in which the majority 
of Liberals have had thoir elections annulled 
by the minister of worship. It is proposed to 
appoint Evangelical members in place of Lib- 
eral ones on the committees as their terms ex- 
pire, and thus teke all the gharch machinery. 
The Lideralsare extremely indignant at this 
robbery, as they call it. 


ies The Examiner and Chronicle discovers 
that the tax on church” property in Yonkers, 
N. Y., would be about €8,000. It goes into a 
calculation to show that-a- member of the War- 
burtop-avenue Baptist church who asves eight 


‘ dollars on a tax-of three hundred and sixty by 


the taxing of the church would at the same 
time have to pay over fifty dollars a year on the 
tax of the church, which is now paid by non- 
attendants. Very.good. Why shouldo’t he? 


..4.Ten Catholic members of the Prussian 
Parliament have signed a paper, ig view of the 
last’ pepal encyclical, protesting against the 
Pope’s assampiion to annul laws—charging 
that the encyclical endangers the authority of 
the state, denying that the laws. of the Empire 
overturn the constitution of the Church or the 
rights of the bishops The-Catbolic bishops of 
Germany have arrauged for s meeting of con- 
ference at Fulda. 


. «»--The London Telegraph shrewdly says of 
Mr, Moody: ‘“‘ Notwithstanding all the easy 
talk about hysteria, epidemics, magnetism, 
neryous systems, and the like, the philosophers 
and divines have yet to explain to ts why it is 
a bad thing for these Yankee itinerants to turn 
people by the thousands to right and virtnous 
pee @ good thing when a bishop or a 

inel. manages to coavert balf a dozea.”’ 

.. The Madison Square Presbyterian ehareh 
in this city have secured a successor for Dr. 
Wiiliom Adame in the person of the Rev. W. 
J; Tucker of Manchester, N. H.. Mr, Tucker 
pastorates are much longer than the average, 
is a young man, a graduate of Dartmouth, in 
1861, and a preacher of superior ability. City 
and his age will allow be ge gp Lke his ee 
decessor’s. 

.-The Y, M, 0. Associations.of the United 
States and Canada will meet in their twenticth 


international convention in Richmond, Va., 
May 26tb. The convention has not before met 
in the South for fifteen years. 


Publisher's Department: 


Pomgenoy's Trossta—The Band Trusses 
bv far the best in use. Price 610 to $25: 
The. Patent Hlastic Rupiure Belt, .The best 

Ic ose sitheat oo metal springs. Price 

to Rupture Belt, Dirrbté 

and Efficient: Price @2 to S Address 
Bomerog & Oo., 144 Broadway, N. Y. 

Sodtume AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add, certainly coring fn every case, 
No remedy known equals’ Goe’s Cough 
Baleam for ” Coughs, Colds, Croup, and Con- 
sumption. It is an old and tried friend and 
a proves true. 

a IM 
 SCOVILL'S BLOOD AND LIVER 
SYRUP. 


ScroruLa, Rheumatism, Pimples, Gout, 
and Kidney Disorders, and all distempers 
which affect the external portions of the 
body indicate an. unclean condition of the 
yenous fluid.. SCOVILL’S BLOOD AND. 
LIVER SYRUP may be relied upon asa 
swift and certain remedy, . The concen- 
trated extracts of Sarsaparilla, Stillingia, 
and other invaluable»antiseptic aud alter- 
ative planis and herbs form the basis of this 
powerful remedy. Price §1 per boitle. 
Joux.F. Hewny, Conran & Co., Propri- 
etors; 8 and 9 College Place, N. Y. 

Da. .Townsier's Tootnacus Axopyxe 
cures ip thet st Ms cae minute, 
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ARNOUD VONST ABLE & 00.'S 
_ SPRING OPBEING. 

THe annual, exhibition. of Gpring Cos 
tumes, etc., etc., in all the retail establish- 
ments inthe city bas taken place during, 
the last week, and was particularly notice- 
abl, at Arnold, Constable & Cox's, corner 
of Broudway and--Niweteenth street, The 
stock? display) at this: eatiblisnméat is 
very large and Attridés miich attention. 
Ia the departments devoted .to suits 
among the many magnificent costumes 
the following sre untsually fing: Oné 
consists of a skirt of two shades of brown 
silk, with plaiting set fn all the way 
up. There isa puff down the back of the 
skirt: and a band of galloon across. the 
front. The sleeves ‘are of two “shades. 
There is a plain corsct waist, galloon 
edged, with plaiting down the back. ..The 
price of this dress is $375. A suit of corn. 
colored and purple silk has two side pliit- 
ings of silk across the front. There is an 
overskirt at the side, with a batd of plaite] 
silk at the top of it. A small overskirt 
above that is finished with plaiting. There 
is a bow of the two shades in the center.of 
the skirt. Atthe back of the “bkirt there 
isa two-side flailing of silk anda gren- 
adine fold. The waist is trimmed’ around 
with fringe, with side plaitings in the sec- 
ond seam of the back. There. is a,side-plait- 
ed collar with bows. The price of this suit 
is $350. Other euits made up of two shades 
of yellow are very conspicuons, 

There are some magnificent evening 
dresses displayed, al! of which are remark- 
able for the tasteful and artistic blendiog 
of colors they exhibit; also elegant sum- 
mer dresses, including suits of lawn and 
linen, many of which are very handsomely 
trimmed. . The display of sacques, cul- 
rasses, and beaded aprons is very large and 
attractive, 

Besides the sults, the other attractions of 
the opening are of the usual varied charac- 
ter. The assortment of ladies’ furnishing 
goods is very large and complete, 

Camels’-hair shawls and carpetings are 
specialties of this house. The colors are 
more subdued than heretotore in the for: 
mer, Turkish, French, and. Dutch carpets 
of bright coloring aud tasteful designs are 
exhibited, the stock being very large and 0} 
particular selection. In no other establish- 
ment is better taste exhibited in the seiec. 
tion of goods than at Arnel, Constable & 
Co.'s, and our lady readers will do we!) to 
call there and jodge for themselves, 
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HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 





THE INDEPENDENT Is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit orderto-stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not, direct the postmagter.to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. . Do not wrile 
upon it and return it yourself...That. lays 
youliable toa flue. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper.to stop. at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration, . 8d. Lf 
you bave negleted these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclesing pay for 
each. paper issued since your subscripiion 
expired, at. the rate of eight ceotsa copy 
or thirt}-four. cents a month. If your 
paper does not stop-prompily thereupon, 
you may be assured your letter has been 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 
‘** postal’. at once, that measures may be 
instituted for findiagit-or recovering the 

money. 


A 
FOR EUROPL. 


“ Awy of our readers who propose to go 
abroad this season will find the Williams 
and Guion line one of the ‘most populir 
and satisfactory lines that leave New York 
for Liverpool. Two new first-class steam 
ers will shortly be added to the present 
fleet, and passage at reasonable rates can 
be obtained by applying at the office of the 
Compeny, 63 Wall street. 
a : 

“Lzhbreo Medteal Men patrénize* Dra. 
STRONG'S Réweniit Iwetrrers. atSanatoca; 
| Sate oanrabig en eh wont Meme. heave, Lon 


| @end for s Circular. 





















HENRY TOMPKING, 
ATPOHNEY A? LAW, 
No. 238 Broadway, 
COR, WARREN ST. 

Rooms 22 and 238. New Yorx. 

Office hours from % to 5 Pp. m. 

THANES “FROM THE D#PTHS OF 
THE HEART.” 
Wetumeron, Lorain Oo., ad 
A . 24th, 1874. 
Dr. R. V. Prence, lo, N. ¥.: 

Dear Sir :—Your nore or ey Golden Med- 
ical Discovery, Dr. Sage’s Cutarrh Rem- 
edy, have proved of the greatest service to 
me. Bix months ago no one thought that 
I could possibly live long. I had a compillt- 
cation of rofula, manifesting 
itself in eruptions and great blotches on 
my bead, that made such sores that I could 
not have my hair combed without causiag 
me much suffering; also causing swollen 
glands, tonsils enlarged, enlarged or “ thiek 
peck,” and large and numerous boils. I 
also suffered from a terrible Obronic Ca- 
tarrh, and, in fact, I was so diseased that 
life was a burden tome. Ihad tried many 
doctors, with no benefit, I finally procured 
one-half dozen bottles of your Golden Med- 
ical Discovery and one dozen Sage’s Ca- 
tarrh Remedy and commenced their vse, 
At first | was badly discouraged, but after 
taking four bottles of the Discovery I 
began to improve, and whenI had taken 
the remaining I was well. In addition to 
the use of Discovery, I applied asolution of 
Iodine to the Goitre or thick neck, as you 
advise in pamphlet wrapping, and i¢ en- 
tirely disappeared, Your Discovery ig 
certainly the most wonderful blood med- 
icine ever invented. I thank God and you, 
from the depths of my heart, for the great 
good it has done me. 

Very gratefully, 
Mrs. L. CHAFFEE. 

Most medicines which are advertised as 
blood purifiers and liver medicines contain 
either mercury io some form or potessium 
and iodine variously combined. All of 
these agents have strong tendency to break 
down the blood corpuscles and debilitate 
and otherwise permanently injure the 
haman system, and should, therefore, be 
discarded. Dr. Pierce's Golden Medical 
Discovery, on the other hand, being com- 
posed of the fluid extracts of native plants, 
barks, and roots, will in no case produce 
injary, its effeets being strengthening and 
curative only. Sarsaparilla, which used to 
enjoy quite a reputation asa blood purifier, 
is a remedy of thirty years ago, and may 
well give place, as it is ‘doing, to the more 
positive and valuable vegetable alteratives 
which later medical investigation and dis- 
covery bas brought to light. In Scrofula 
or King’s Evil, ON bite S Gakk be Ulcers, 
Erysipelas, Swelled Neck, Scrof- 


ulous Inflammations, Indolent Inflanma- 
tion, Mercurial Affections, Old Sores, Erup- 
tians of the Skin, and Sore Eves, as in all 
other blood diseases, Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery has shown ite great 
remedial powers, curing the most obstinate 
and intractable cases. Sold by all dealers 
in medicines. 


STERN BROTHERS, 

6TH AVENUE AND 28p Srxeget, who have 
completed the alterations in their store, 
which is greatly enlarged by the change, 
are now offering magnificent lines of new 
Spring Goods. Particuler attention is 
invited to their stock of Millinery Goods, 
New Sun Umbrellas and Parasols, Em- 
broideries, Laces, Dress Trimmings, Misses’ 
and Children’s Garments, and decided bar- 
gains in Ladies’ Muslin Undergarments. 

To ladies residing out of the city Messrs. 
Stern Bros. desire to say that the order de- 
partment is under the personal supervision 
of Mr. Stern, and alt orders for samples, 
ete., will receive the same care and atten- 
tion as if the parties were present fn per- 
son. ~ An inspection of all departments in 
this establishment will amply repay Indies 
about making their spring purchases. 


ee 
AN EXTRAORDINARY SCALE. 


Tue 123 feet railroad-track scale, built at 
Packerton (one mile south of Mauch Chunk), 
in June, 1872, by Messrs. Fairbanks, for 
the Lebigh Valley Railroad Company, 
has dove more weighing for the same 
time than any other scale in the world. 
Its average weighing per day is over 20,- 
000 tens for every day in the year, en 
annual tonnage of over 7,000,000 tons.. A 
single day's (24 bours) weighing bas oitep 
exceeded 60,000 tona. The scale bas been 
subjected manthly.te the severe ‘* Good win 
tegi.;’ and bas always beep fognd correct. 
Alibough over 18,000,000 tens bare 
weighed upop the s¢ale, it bas gever 
required repairsver, age 
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Ffoery Glove dowedy, Lacon THmaloas 
Paraso , mbre @ tt ae eyo 
sand and one articles —, sold in first- 
houses, which will be sent, free of 


ling the same. 
e have examined this price-list, and 
find that it teaches its readers how to order 
goods. The description it gives of every 
article is so perfect and complete as to make 


the selection easy and certein of 
gone ——- hey agree to refund 

my: — ~ where the goods 
~— out ifferent t “ee representations 
make them out to ~4 e standing of the 


such that we cheerfully vouch for 
the truth of their representation. Add@ress 
M. Altman & Co.,cor. 6th Ave. & 19that.,N.Y. 





PREPAYMENT OF POSTAGE, 


As most of our readers are aware, the last 
Congress passed a law requiring the post 
age on all newspapers and periodicals to 
be prepaid by the publishers thereof and 
fixing the rate on weekly newspapers at 
two cents per pound or a fraction thereof, 
to take effect on and after January. ist, 
1876. 

Upon a careful estimate, we find that the 
postage on Tue INDEPENDENT will amount 
to about 22 cents per year; but have de- 
cided, for the sake of convenience, to charge 
20 cents per year, which amount our sub- 
scribers are requested to remit in addition 
to the regular subscription price of the 
paper. In all cases when the postage is not 
sent to us the subscriber will be credited 
‘with 49 weeks per year, instead of 62— 
three weeks being dedueted for postage. In 
order to place all of our subscribers upon 
the same footing in regard te postage, we 
have deducted at the rate of three weeks per 
year for postage from ail subscriptions paid 
in advance; so that subscribers noticing 
the change made in the expiration of their 
subscriptions, as shown on the yellow ad- 
dress label, will dhderstand that their post. 
age is paid. 

————— EE 


SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL 


WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check, 
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LLAMA LACE SHAWLS. 


Ar Taylor's Bazear there ig now op ex- 
hibition a select stock of Liema Lace 
Shawls, of entirely new designs, adapted to 
the popular trade. These goods are of fine 
texture and close mesh end believed to be 
most desirable article. They ares 
with this establishment apd they ane offered 
at low prices. Particular ettentiog is in- 
vited to the elegant-shaw] they offer for 
$10, which they will send op approbation, 
0. O. D., to any part of the counters. 

ec 

ExamP.es of beauty are. the 
color-cards of the National Mixed Paint 
Co, No. 68 Barclay St., N. ¥. These of 
our readers contemplating painting this 
season apd who desire something both 
good and cheap will do well to get one of 
these cards before they purchase any other 
paint. Ask your dealer for one, or write 
direct to the company, and they will send 
itto you free. The quality of the paint is 
highly recommended and it pdéssesses the 
advantage of being prepared all ready for 


use, 
| a RR 


We would again call the particular at- 
téntion of our readers to “ D. & Thompson's 
Matchless Baking Powder.” He 4s the old- 
est manufacturer of this article in the West 
and from long experience bas compounded 


a powder that has no equal for purity, 
strength, and healtiiy° productions. When 
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are receiving a large 
the country ip ps direction in response 
t9 their announcements ig our columns. 
Money is seat freely, without any thought of 
risk or disappoiatment. Thousands of our 
readers want good goods and cheap goods, 
which cannot always be had at home. In 
our crowded advertising columns they learn 
jaat where to find what they want. We 
believe that our subscribers, one and all, 
may, ae rule, safely send their orders to 
any tmerehant or trader who uses Tue In- 
DEPENDENT as & medium te communicate 
with the public. In our newspaper experi- 
ence of over twenty-five years we have 
never heard of a half dozen cases of dis- 
satisfaction in thus ordering goods. 
We ask our readers when they send 
osders to merchants and others to make the 
plain statement that they were induced so to 
do by seeing their advertisement in Tum In- 
DEPENDENT. This will at once give them 
& proper introduction and secure the most 
honorable and prompt attention. Inmany 
cases our merchants call on us to iaquire if 
the letters they receive are from genuine 
subscribers. A glance at our books gives 
the required information. If any sub- 
scriber is afraid to take the risk of sending 
money for goods to an unknown party, it 
may come enclosed in a letter addressed to 
us, provided explicit orders are given ag 
to what is to be done with it. And 
if any order ie not promptly or satie- 
fectorily executed, the fact may be reported 
te us, when immediate attention shall be 
given to the matter. We have thus cleared 
the way for the most intimate business rela- 
tions between our subscribers and adver- 
tisers, and we hope that both parties will be 
benefited thereby. Now, will our readers 
please make their wants promptly known? 
a a 


FILES FOR THE INDEPENDENT. 


We have had so many inquiries for Files 
or Binders for Taz INDEPENDENT since the 
change to its present form that we have 
made arrapgements with Koch, Sons & 
Co., patentees of the best Binder in use, 
to supply those who may desire them, 
Each File or Binder will conveniently hold 
twenty-six numbers -—half a year. The 
cover has “Tax InpEPENDENT” embossed 
oe ft in large gilt letters, making it quite 
ornamental and looking in every respect 
like a handsome volume. They wifl be 
delivered at our office on the receipt of oné 
dollar each, or sent (postpaid) on the re- 
eeipt of one dollar and twenty-five cents 
each (the usual price is $1.50). A cut of 
the File or Binder is given below: 











read the advertisement of the Lodi Mann- 
facturing Compeny, on ‘Farm and Gar- 
den” page For cotton, tobscco, corn, 
potatoes, and all garden vegetables the 
Poudrette manufactured by this company. 


is highly epoken of. The price, $25 per 
ton, is lower, we believe, than any other 
fertilizer now offered in this market. Falt 
information can be obtained by addressing 
James T. Foster, 66 Courtlandt Street, N.Y, 
who will be plessed to forward his circular. 
free. Read the following certificates: 

Prof. Geo. H. Oook, on the New Jersey State 
Agricultural College at New Brunswick, 'N. J., 
says: ‘* The Double Refined Poudretie and 
Nitro-phosphate of Lime prepared at your 
works have been tried upon our farm crops 
the past season—viz., upon potatoes, coro, 
beets, carrots, cabbages, and turnips, ‘which 
have been already gathered, and upon 
+ mens which we hope to report next vear. 
The experiments are entirely satisfactory, 
yearn that these fertilizers have paid us 
full per cent. above their market price 
in the rene da of crop this year, and enable 
us to recommend them to the public.” 


Wrixpuam Co., ‘Vr, Dec. 138th, 1978. 
Dear Sir:—I think the Double Refined 
Poudretie the best manure I can find for 
tobacco, corn, and potatoes. I shall order 
a number of tons next season. 

é E. 8. Horton. 
a ——_——___ 
ON TEAS. 
Many advertise tea for sale and at figures 
which, were the article the same as repre- 
sented, would be cheap. But unscrupulous 
dealers buy at auction old and damaged 
tea, which they mix and ‘‘doctor” up, and 
then, under the disguise of some high- 
sounding name, foist it on the unsuspect- 
ing public. ; 

Tea and good -tea can, however, be sold 
cheap; and in proof of it we call attention 
to the advertisement of Paxson Vickers’s 
Sons, which appears in another column. 
We have ourselves dealt with Messrs. 
Viekers and used the tea sold by them and 
take pleasure in acknowledgin® the fact 
that it ia just the same in quality as it is 
represented to be, and any of our readers 
can by dealing with this firm get as good 
a tea for sixty cents a pound as can be 
kought at retail for one dollar. 


———————————— 
PAINT.-WONDERFUL DISCOVERY. 


Aut who propose to paint should write 
Ingersoll Paint Works, 158 South street, 
N. ¥., enclose stamp, and have gent free 
their work, “Every Man his own Painter, 
and How to Select Colors,” with samples 
of 80 brilliant colors. They have ample 
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MUSIC 
PAPER FILE. 


ee eee 
FURNITURE. 


Fornirvnre of the most desirable pattern 
and in every style is manufactured and 
sold by Degraaf & Cochrane, of Nos, 152 
and 154 West 23d street, New York. They 
have been many years enguged ia this 
businese, and have a well-earned reputa- 
tien for making the best of goods and 
selling them at very low rates. Their im- 
mense warerooms in 23d street are worth a 
visit from our readeré at any time, and 
whoever goes there will meet with cour- 

attention. 
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e and in “treugth. quality, ee uan- 
tity there are none like them. Dr. 
Price’s Cream Baking Pewder and Dr. 


Price’s Flavoring, Extseetas:we can have 
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evidence of its enduring twenty years. 
This is startling ; yet the Paint looks better 
and is cheaper than any first-class Lead, 
Zinc, or Chemical. Paints. All dealers 
should keep it. ' 
> = sce ; : 
PLANTING SEASON. 


8. BP 8 & SONS, 

near Kissena Station, Flushing, N. Y., 
offer a very large assortment of HARDY 
TREES and SHRUBS, including RHODO- 
DENDRONS, AZALEAS, ROSES, and 
their well-known JAPANESE collection. 

rr 

Noevies advertisement of the Zink Collar 

Pad. They have been thoroughly tested 
and the guaranty of this Company is good. 
Ask deslers in hard are or harness a hes 
for them. 

———— ES 


EMIGRANTS! TO. THE SsOUTH 
AND WEST should be provided. with 
O8GOO0D'S INDIA CHOLAGOGUE.« By 
the use of this remedy, during acclimation, 
or seasoning, ag it is called, the danger 
from attacks of Ague and Bilious Fevers 
fs entirely avoided. The stranger is pecu- 
Tiarly expoged to these diseases in their 
most fatal forms and should not risk the 
change of clitiate without the protection 
which the Cholagogue affords. 

Sold by all deyeg ye. end metic 
deslers. 
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Eveny Farmer and ‘and Merehéat can. eave 
$100 by buying a 4-ton Scaleef the Carcago, 
Scaum Co., 68 and 70 West Monroe St, 
Chicage. iL, at $60, Made of the very 
best material and fully warranted. They 
are the best Hay, Grain and Stock Scale in 
use and are sent toall parts of the country. 
They also make all other kinds of Scales 
and sell at the lowest prices. They fursish 


catalogues or any information upoa appii- 


cation. 
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Tus Curcaco, Mu.wavKss, anD 87. Pavut 
affords 


game, present uneq 
votaries of Nimrod and Walton. It is the only 
railway route along the valley of the U ro 
Migtorae. It is also the shortest as any Bn 
best route between great m cen- 
ters of the Northwest, ot, Catonge, Milvouben Bt 
Paul, and Minneapolis. Track and equipment 
unequaled and its trains of palace-coaches aud 
sleeping-cars run through without Chicawe fie. 
New York Office, 319 Broadway; 

corner Canal and West Mextisoe ® Ste City 

61 and 68 Clark 8t. 
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ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


Havre tried the Averill Chemical Paint 
and found it all that is claimed for it, we 
propose, as the season for painting is now 
approaching, to keep this reminder set in 
type permanently, so that all our friends 
who wish a good article can obtain it, as 
well as sample cards, and recommends 
from owners of the finest residences in the 
country, free of charge, by applying of the 
Averill Chemical Paint Co., 32 Burling 
Slip, N. Y. 


CANCER CURED BY DR. BOND'S 
DISCOVER 


Dr. Bonn’s CHEmiIcaL ANTIDOTEs unite with 
and destroy the virus of Cancer and Skin 
Affections, but will not affect the healthy part, 


Patients may visit the city and remain while; 


under treatment at the Penna. Cancer Institute 
(one of the handsomest marble edifices in the 
eity and the finest Remedial Institute in the 
country). Remedies, with full directions, sent 
to any part of the world. 


Send for Pamphlets and particulers. 
Address H. T. BOND, M. D., 
Penns. Cancer Institute, 


8208 Chestnut street Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ne 


A GOOD MEDICINE 


Davis's Parn-K1iiEer has won for itself 
a reputation unsurpassed in the history of 
medical preparations, Its instantaneous 
effect in the eradication of pain and the 
verbal testimony of the masses in its favor 
have been and are its own best advertise- 
ment. Every family should keep it in their 
homes, in case of sudden attacks of many 
diseases in which it is an antidote. 

————re 


SUBSCRIBERS. 


Desmonp & Co., oe », 915 Race street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., agreé to send to each sub- 
scriber to this paper who willferward 10 
cents to their address as above a book of 
choice selections from the poetical works of 
Byron, Moors, anv 


. KUNKEL’S BITTER 
WINE OF IRON cure coretor Dys- 
Devan: or Indigestion, Weak Stomach, General 

Diseases of the Nervous System, 
Constipation, Acidity of the Stomach, and for 
all cases requiring a tovic. Every bottle guar- 
anteed or the money refunded. Price $1. Get 
the genuine. Ask for Kunkel’s and take no 
other. Depot 259 N. Ninth street, Phi 
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NO. 259. TAPEWORM RE- 
MOVED ALIVE. NO. 259.—Head 














POST-OFFICE NOTICE. 


Ts mails for Europe for the week ending 
Seturdey. 3 April — 1875, will close at this 


It is the great specific for Hemorrkages from all 
organs and promptly arrests bleeding from any source, 
For man or beast, for Internal and External use. 
Oheap, clean, and effective! 

Apply to% Maiden Lane, N. Y., for pamphlet, free. 


WHLLCOX & GIBBS. 


THE ONLY STANDARD ah ce MA- 
CHINE Really Seat and and Light-runaing; 


or that can be used with safety by delicate women; 
or that sews directly from the spool; 


or whose seam be readily tak if d 
pn FS tlie the neatest, most elastic, eS 








THE ABOVE FACTS ARB WELL ATTESTED. 


SH reorganl SEWING MACHINE 
liberal to reliabi Varies to sali 
their machines in every city, tows, or county, 


ADDRESS 658 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


JAS. V. SCHENCK 


WILL REMOVE TO HIS NEW STORE 


183 CANAL STREET, 
where he would be pleased to see all his friends and 





SHOWING 


a Splendid Stock of Bedding, 


at lowest market prices. 





Wilcox & Kinney. 
BEDDING AND BED-ROOM 


FURNITURE. 
Hotels and Churches furnished at wholesale prices. 


_Ne. 50 Fourth Ave,, Opposite Stewart's, 
New York City. 
Successors to 
Jno. H Wricox & Co. 
M. L WILCOX 


E. B. KINNEY, 
(late with Messrs. B. W. MERALAM & Co.) 


EXTRA LILOM AURATOM. 


THE BEAUTIFUL 
GOLDEN-BANDED 
LILY OF JAPAN, 


BY MAIL AT 45 CTS. BACH; 34.50 PER DOZEN 


J. M. THORBURN & CO., 
15 John St., New York. 


SEEDS AND BULBS. 


) mneeeererses SPRING CATALOGUE FOR 18% 


NOW READY, 
GAIDEN, 


h5 —~ sony, of ma Lt A AMERICAN 
wy ten! oy ewe come said 


BEACH, SON & ©0O., Seedsmen, 
.. .%6 Falton &t., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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628 and 630 Broadway, 


Fine Carriages 


LARGE AND ELEGANT VARIETY, 


OF ALL STYLES 
FOR 


Town and Country. 


Every Carriage Guaranteed for ene year. 





C. Mt. MOSEMAN & BRO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HARNESS Single—$8, $12, $15, $20, to $100. 
« Double—$15, $20, $25, $30, to $500. 
PER SET. 
HORSE BLANKETS at $1, $1.50, $2, to $25 each. 
ROGES OF WOOL, PLUSH, and FUR, ete., at $3 to 
$100 each, and everything in the Horse line at low 
prices. 


Send for Illustrated Price-List. 
WAREHOUSE: 
114 CHAMBERS STREET, N.Y. 


=INFALLIBLE 


FIRE KNOLL = 
#100 


MADE IN ONE DAY | 


= the Infallible Fire 
















CONSTANTINE’S 


For Toilet, Bath, and Nursery. 








PINE TAR SOAP. 






peas a ot 


of 
rie = 
JOHNSON’S Pa Borax LAUNDR AP is com- 
of Pure Tallow er It eS ee cate for 


By Rapes Anse Neneh 
Eitbis, irpo'e 66 Atte ay ERA mY ow 


WALL PAPERS 


MADE TO ORDER 





AT TRE FACTORY OF 


Fr. BECK & CO., 


206 West 29th Street. 


COLORS OF CARPETS MATCHED. 


ta French Hangings copied at half 
the original cost. 








Stones more securely endpeanetie in position. sft 
trated plication. 
Sat Io AN RE C8" Balm, Obs 








FOR LIVERPOOL 


(VIA QUEENSTOWW), 
CARRYING THE U.S. MAIL. 


TUESDAY. 


Leaving Pier No.46N.R., 


AS FOLLOWS: 
IDAHO... sesesecseeswossdeey gut 13th, at 12 M. 
NEVADA.,....0-00-c0e0e0e05 2th, at 3 P. M. 
WYOMING (6. cevscesseeeees “> Tith, atl0 A. M. 


For steerage and intermediate tickets, at current 
rates, apply at No. 29 Broadway. For cabin passage, 
at $90 or $65, gold (according to stateroom), apply at 
No. 63 Wall Street. 


WILLIAMS & GUION. 


Pati Wall Steamship Line, 


TO CALIFORNIA, JAPAN, AND CHINA, 
V14A PANAMA, 








wee ¢ Steamers fn this line, comprisin 
tna? KORPULGO,” = COLON.” “ HENKY CHACR 

CEY,” leave Pier fooe of Gana Street, Nosh iver, 
Sew Yo rk, at the Com- 
pany’s 3 Steamers 


FOR SAN sige a 


oan Beate Pacific Coasts 





oan under i ears, half fare; under 6 years, 
sh under —_ frea - 
m board. 


= hundred ponds beeen 
ips eet 


H. J. BULLAY, Superintendent. 
RUFUS HATCH, Managing Director. 


Only Birect Line to France. 
THS onnm4. AMBeES BeTWHuN 


on this favorite route for the 
oesneny rly aero other) wili 
'. Ith. 
- Ni 15th 
Retaraey- 3 meluding wine): 
ton ird, $30. 


Schema ap tebooed roti 
Steerage San A coocemmeastions and in 


without ext h 
GBORGE MACHENZIB, Agout. 55 Benravay. 


“Mow to Go West.” 


Tus is an inquiry which every one should 
have truthfully answered before he starts 
on his journey, and a little care taken in 
| examination of routes will in many cases 
save much trouble, time, and money. 

The Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road has achieved # splendid reputation in 
the last five years asthe'leading Pas<enger 
Route to the West, Starting at Chicags or 
Peoria, it rans direct through Southern 
Towa and Nebraska, with close connections 


te Or further intorma- 
wharf, foot of Cana! 
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Weebly Biarket Review. 


Wast Baie : 


Hudson Srecis, Mew York: 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFF EES.—The market is strong for Rios, withe 
a ee eee indications of still nr en el 
pap «de age continue bw ned me 


ety nd Os ¢ iyibe frosty ths 


‘alee uainied secadanmmenein are in better 
demand and prices arefirm. Dry Cod are in steady 


demand, sits 
eee Se eS 
pocl Fine ts 
quiet but 
necting fats Foreign Dried Raisins are dull 
and ordinary Layers § cts. lower. Prunes are doing 
Detter, both for Turkish and a the wey ot 
inf: oot Servien 
ket, which many unprincipl: d deal as re aire 
for ae. — ouvens should = 
gords move ce being wy Ly 
standard brands in ti on varieties. ip 
MOLASSES.—We can tc no matertal change in 
che market for Louisiana. The demand continues 
good and prices remain firm and no are vey owen 


and choice es for summer use are 

end bring I) prices. Choice grades 

Molaeses continue in | demand od nn the foaling of Foreiza 
ee | is stronger, in sympathy with 

88/8, 





RICE.—The demand for Carolina Rise has deen 
good all this week and prices have advanced i cent 
vr the best radon. with ah up manger rons 
for the best grades, with an ho tow tendeesy: 
eign grades are firm an: 

SYRUPS are 2 ee change since our 
last; the demand for consumption being yet ee 
the seas sostriond the continued backwardness 


supply and b mom which romark appiies ¥ to rp pro- 
durte of Molasses, embracing the lowest or residuum 
te pee chet in 8 pt with iy ae 
onde: eraw ma’ Olasses), is strong 

tending upward, " 


“Sookns. —Since our last and during the entire 


week there has &good steady demand for Re- 
fined, the market closing frm, with a hardening tend- 
ency. our re quctations showing an edvance of 


about % cent. We advance 4 ont = 
rs’ uses, are good 
dally. 


Sugars. Raw Sucars, for 
demand and gaining 

TEAS.—The market ts oun and tm buyers’ favor. 
Oolong ‘s in large stock and quiet. Green is weak 
and dull. Jonas is the ony king that shows any 
symptoms o any ts 
only a-- EM, Stooks are ight ¢ and hoiders are firm 
in their views. 


GENEBAL MARKET. 














etc.—fince our last week- 

report there has been little Wa or 
change notice, Sales of Winter eat 

under $6 have been liberal, and the ‘or low 


grades steady at unche nged figures. Soars bas bese 
ol mf eee ee r= Bee and Western to 
trace and Ventral 
proved prices. Rye Pour has 
mand ces . Corn 
stro: 
inter 


4 m 
a timproved fatly in prices Ymatan Bors has been 


BITLDING MATERIALS — Brick-—The demand has 
been quite active $130; Looe. ee Pe cleaned 
Phi, erse $7a87 aes Island ee 

—The 
mar: is let, but cn Rosendale, $1.3); Port- 
and racist 26, OP» Brick rar ne market i ead mab 

n, ; 
Glase.—The market quiet, with a oy 
man*. Hair ie quiet. Hardware.—Activity is in- 
Latha are du $ egucte - = 
per &.; yard prices, Psat “J a ime.—The 
mark stis firm. Common, $1.25 |. and 
ing fi SUGSL SS bbl.; Yard 
atenion . Lam White ois quiet, be fet, but 
is is in rrsoderase demand Talon, bing ts aul: 8 ow. 
ever, is weak. 


CA'TTLBE MAREBT.—There has been but little ac- 

tivity shown in the market for Beef Cattle during the 

Fee ‘week, and, though the Nay mm | were lighter Ly 
cr tae previous one. fo ers’ favor 


Fit Bulle 4s See. ass t. i Cows sad 
Cc 
been pat et ese ee ~ t Mich Cos + 


were decidedly aan Ha 

$s to 4 4 for god ondinary to y4 t duee cay aess poctegednnd 
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po quote te Byoion conte to live weight and here 
nts for Gra The for has 

limited. notwithstanding cluded 

were some 


close show a ag aks a cont | per — she 
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belng 5<@T% cents. 
Hogs. City-dressed were plenty an week at 
cents. The week's rece! aa} % 
a Cows, 1,083 Veal Calves, Sheep, and 
COTTON.—The demand since our last for“ “4 
has been fair and the market closed firm at " ous 
c’ 


5,658 bales, of whi 
fe and 
oe suinaing, 1518 op 


ate 


speculation. The market for very is only 

ae At beige $ at FS Hie enles 2g- 
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st, 17%c. for eS 
r, and 16%c. for Decem 


HI Tha xD LEATHTER.—Hisea—The trade de- 
2ather. 
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E.—The demand from the home trade has 


CHEES 
been moderate. 
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Peaches, 1974 N.O. 





Saar & Y: Setocted wa mre 


BEER: «06-0 He eecceeertecerere 


High qualit 
suited to the London market, 
prices. Receipts 13,590 packages. 


1874 
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H. K. THURBER & CO., 


IMPORTERS, WHOLESALE GROCERS, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


West Broadway, Reade, and Hudson Sts., 
NEW YORK. 





Prod mission business, our sales 

to retail Gr rocers(not to Jopbers and thine 
pers). We are enabled to gyi the ull peas value 
of Butter and other produce co! to w 


HEXAMER’S PRONG-HOE. 
PRICE $1.50. 


My with one of these can do sogere) times as 
wach work as with acommon hoe.”—Am. A -ricult’*t. 
“We none. ft of nothing that will at all compare with 
it.”—Cow 
A It will do Svdouble the the work of one pond implement 
wae s our knowl 8 oe aamat waite 


R. a ® ALLEN &. se ira Ayer i Water Sta N. Y¥. 


FAIRBANKS’ 


SCALES. 


STANDARD MANUFACTURERS, 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO., 
St. Johnsbury, —, 


FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York ; 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO,, 
2 Milk street, Roston, Mags. ; 











E. & O. WARD, 


PRODUCB COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
No. 279 Washington St., N. Y. 


met FINE TEA cuieacs: 


40 cents per Ib. ba J Fane paid) bs 60-cent lb. package 
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TEAS AND GOFFEES 


At Wholesale Prices. 
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SPRING “ 
EXPOSITION 
PARIS COSTUMES 
Carriage Wraps, 


AND OF THEIR OWN MANUFACTURE... 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE &CO. 


Broadway, Corner 19th Street. 


CARPET: DEPARTMENT, 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & GO. 


ARE NCW OPENING THEIB 


NEW SPRING CARPETINGS. 


Those about furnishing are solicited to make an ex- 
amination of this stock bofore purcnasing elsewhere, 
as it will be found to contain all the latest novelties 
in design and cvlurs and at the Lowest Prices in 


Axminster, Royal Wiltons, 
Brussels, and Tapestry. 
EXCLUSIVE PATTERNS LN 


French Moquette and Tournay Velret. 


AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, AND SMYRNA, 
IN WHOLE CARPETS. 
Also a beautiful assortment of 
TOREE-PLY AND INGRAIN CARPETS, 


in neat, tasty des'gns, suitable for Bedrooms and 
Oountry Houses. 


HOTELS AND STEAMBOATS 
furnished in the best manner at short notice. 


Enslish and American Oil Cloths 
Fresh Canton Mattings, 


in PLAIN. CHECKED. and NEW FANCY DESIGNS. 
A aplendid arsortment Just received. . é 
Broad way, Corner 19th Street. 


—_—_—“_ 
Commercial. 


LABOR RIOTERS. 


WneEn laborers “‘ strike” for higher waves 
or for any other reason and content them- 
selvrs with simply quitting work the hw 
shontd let them wholly slone, whether they 
be few or many, with the single exception 
¢f civil suits which may be brought for the 
enforcement of contracts. “Labor is free In 
this country and should be fn every coun- 
try. The proprietor of the labor is the 
loborer himself. He owns his own muscles 
and brains. Te has a right to sell their use 
to'the-capittlist, «nd au eqnabright not te 
sell this use. If he is under no contract for 
labor, he can wo:k or play just as he 
plexees; and it is the duty of society to let 
him have his own way inthis respect. 
Moreover, if this te true of one man, acting 
singly, it is equally true of any number of 
men, acting in concert, So far as the sight 
is concerned, the question is not one of 
numbers at all. There is, hence, no legal 
objection to labcr *‘ strikes.” They involve 
no crime and call for no repressive meas- 
ures. 

It ook England centur’es of legislative 
folly. to Jearn this simple lesson. It was 
not until 1824 that Parhament repealed the 
Statutes which had been accunbiviating for 
a long period whose object was to regulate 
labor, some of them fixing a scale of wages 
and others® prolibitdry “of , combinations 
among werkmen to influence the price of 
labor... Previous legislation in regard to 








labor bad beeo almost wholly in the iuter- 


ests of capital and interfered with the rights 
and freedom of labor: Io this country we 
have never passed through sich an ordenl 
of folly in order to get at the troth. We 
inherited the truth without the folly, with 
the melancholy exception of thé -coéreed 
labor of slavery, and tor this exc-ptioh the. 
country has paid the terrible penalty of a 


great civil war, - 






teacteof rioting and violence, assaulting 
the bodies and destroying the property of 
others, and by menace and inti 
sek to compel other laborers to jo 
in order: at last to coerceatompliance with 
their terms, then they are not exercising 
thelr own rights, but invading the rights of 
others. Law should give such ‘ =” 
fair notice, and, unless they at ondé 
warning and desist from these measures, it 
should fnstantly put them down with its 
strong arm. If the ordinary civil power 
not sufficient, then the militury pow 
state should be brought into summaty and 
decisive action. Labor riots are no better 
than other riots, and they should not be 
dealt with any more tenderly. Thertovers 
are criminals, every one of them; and the 
good of society demands that they should 
be dispersed, if necessary, at the poist of 
thé bayonet, and then punished for their 
offenses. There is no other way of secur- 
ing the safety of society. Let labor 
“strikers” succeed in their plans by mob 
violence, \andthey at once become lew- 
makers'in, effect, 
. Some forty thousand of the miners ip 
the coal regions of Pennsylvania have been 
on a strike for more than a mouth, ~ The 
loss of wages to them has been nearly 
half a million of dollars a week and for 
the whole period nearly two millions of 
dollars. This is their question and if they 
choose to subject themselves to this loss 
nobody will dispute their right to do sa. 
But when, as latterly has been the fact 
with large numbers of them, they become 
rioters, then they raise a question sbout 
which civil society has something to say. 
The reports last week and as we go to press 
show an alarming state of things; and, 
withont..expressing any opinion as to the 
meritd of the struggle between the miners 
and their employers, weshope that thegov- 
ernor of the state will not hesitate a mio- 
ment in teaching these strikers that they 
must be content with peaceable idleness. 
This is the one lesson on this subject to be 
taught whenever the occaston exists for it. 
—E Ee ——— e 


COINED PAPER. 


Mr. Srias M. STiLWELL, in a recent 
letter addressed to Mr. David A. Wells on 
the currency question, speaks of the United 
States notes as *‘ coined paper.” Congress, 
be says, under its constitutional power “ to 
coin money,” “ordered paper to be coined,” 
and ‘regulated the value thereof by de- 
clariog this coined paper for all comestic 
uses to be equal to gold.” The serious 
difficuity with all such statements in regard 
to the legal-tender notes of the United 
Stites ‘is that they are not true. What 
Congress did was to authorize the issue of 
these notes and declare that they should be 
a legal tender in payment of all debts, pub- 
lic and. private, wKbin the United States, 
except for duties on imports and interest 
on the public debt. The notes thems*lves 
are debt obligations eontracted by the Gov- 
ernment, payable in coiv, with the addition 
of having the legal-tender property at- 
tached to them by law. By this property 
is meant the simple fact that they are 
legally good for the payment of debts at 
their face value. A debtor, unless he has 
expressly stipulated otherwise, can compel 
his creditor to accept payment in these 
notes, - 

Now, the power of Congress to attach 
the legal-tender property to evidences of 
debt against the. Government has-no con- 
nection whatever with its power ‘‘to coin 
money.” It arises, if at all under the 
Constitution, from its power “to borrow 
money on the ereditiof the United States,” 
‘There is no dowbt abott-its power “to 
borrow money” and issue therefor evidences 
of debt; and the only question. is whether, 
in the exercise of this power, it can make 
-these evidences of debt a legal tender for 
“the payment of debis. The Supreme Court 
tyas decided, in reference to the legal-tender 
acts of 1862 and 1868 thet Congress bad 


the power; and, henos, that the acts were 
cae shah uit 
tn whioh't mitladiaaee m0 








Brerybody knows or, at least, ought. to 
know that the power refers exclusively to 
métallie money, hard money, as gold or 
silver, and ndt to paper at all. ‘To talk 
about “coined paper” is just as sensible as 
to talk about green hardness or white 
sweetness. A coin is a piece of metal; 
having a certain weight and a certain de 
gree of purity, having a certain denomina- 
tion, bearing upon it certain devices, and 
declared by the government to be a legal 
tender in the payment of debts. It is not a 
promise to pay, but the medium of pay- 
ment. The commercial value of the 
money does not depend on the coinage at 
all, or on the fact that the metal In this 
form is a legal tender. An equal quantity 
of uncoined metal bas precisely the same 
value, less the trifling expence of coinage. 
The object of coinage is not to create the 
value; but to assure the public that « given 
piece of gold or silver weighs so mach and 
possesses a certain degree of fineness. The 
legal-tender property is attached to it that 
the law may have some rule to go by in 
the enforcement of ¢ontracts which in- 
volye debt obligations. 

As to the question of equality of value 
between coin and paper protnises to pay 
money made a legal tender by law, Con- 
gress has absolutely no power to make the 
latter equal to the former, except. for the 
single purpose of paying debts already 
contracted. Here is a coined dollar, and 
there is a legal-tender paper dollar, or a 
promise to pay a coined dollar.. What 


will the former purchase? What will the 
latter purchase? Can Congress by legisla- 


tion answer either of these tions? Not 
atall No amount of’ ion can give 
to the two the same sing power. 


The only way in which. they can be made 
equal in this respect is to make the paper 
collar, at_ the of the holder, con- 
vertible info the coined dollar—in other 
words, payable on demand. In the ab- 
sence of this fact, there is sure te be a differ- 
erce in the commercial value of the two. 
The paper dollar may circulate as money, 
yet it will circulate at. discount as com- 
pared with the coined doliar, and this dis- 
— the measure of its deprecia- 


nn RI a 
“ KINGS OF BUSINESS.” 
[From Parton's Lecture.] 

‘ THE great masters of business have no 
mysteries, no cunning tricks. They simply 
serve the public. with great skill and syr 
tematic fidelity. That is all their cunning. 

“Mr. A. T. Stewart once held language 
something like this in conversation with a 
friend: 

‘*** People come to me and ask me what 
is the secret of my success in business, 
Why, I have no secret. I tell them my 
business has been a matter of principle from 
the start. If the Golden Rule can be incor- 
porated into purely commercial affairs, it 
has been done in this establishment, where 
every customer is treated precisely as the 
seller himself would like to be treated were 
he a customer. What imean is this: first 
of all, nothing is misrepresented and no 
faults are concealed. Then the price is 
fixed, once for all, at the lowest possible 
figure. 

“** Finally, neither the circumstances of 
ihe buyer nor the magnitude of his pur- 
chase are suffered to influence the salesman 
in his conduct or demeanor. In our deal- 
ings with employes tbe game principle of 
justice is adhered to.’ 

** After a pause, Mr. Stewart added: 

“© Of course, don't speak of this as de- 
serving of praise. We fiod it absolutely 
necessary. An establishment like this could 
not be conducted for any length of time in 
any other way. Theone thing which we 
cannot afford is a violation of principle.’ 

‘In the whole world I do not believe 
tnere can be found one business of forty 
years’ standing which is not founded on the 
sume principle of giving @ good dollar’s 


worth for 2 dollar.” 
a ne 


Tam new firm of Opdycke, Terry. & 


‘Steele, formerly of Peake, Opdycke & Oa., 


importers of white goods and lincos at No. 
stock of 


Tam business 6f the padt week has not 
been distoufaging, but it can hardly be 


said to have equaled the expectations of 

our merchants, - The purchases by country 

Geslers have been to a fair extent and 

Prices have been generally well maio- 

tained; but there has been no “ rush” not 

excitement of any kind, and, as the weather 

was floe during the whole week and the 

obstacles to transportation bave been 

mostly removed, there were no other 
reasons that could be assigned for the 
moderate sales effected than that a change 
has taken place in the manner of buying. 
And this change is one that will certainly 
be of decided benefit to all concerned when 
dealers. ouce become accustomed to it 
and adapt their business to it. It has 
been found that the extension of tele 
graphic wires all dver the earth and 
under the ocean has bad the unex- 
peeted effect of completely destroying 
the old system of consigning goods to com- 
mission merchants, and some of the recent 
heavy fajlores in London of old-established 
houses are attributed to a ruin of their busi- 
ness by the telegraph. When goods can be 
ordered direct from Iodia in just such 
quantities as are required, at a fixed price, 
and deliverable at a certain time, there is 
no longer any need of an intermediate 
agent between the wholesale or retail deal- 
er and the mauufacturer, The same prin- 
ciple bolds good here; and the retailer in 
the far West or the extreme South is under 
no necessity to buy a six months’ stock of 
goods twice a year, and run the risk 
of a decline of prices or a change of fash- 
fon, when he can order by telegraph just 
what he requires, and receive his goods by 
express on a given dsy. This does not 
diminish the quantity of goods sold, but it 
distributes the amount -of business done 
over the whole year, and consequently 
reduces the amount of the spring and the 
fald sales, but increases the summer and the 
winter business. These considerations 
should be borne in mind when complaints 
are heard that the spring trade is not quite 
up to the expectation of jobbers. After 9 
while they will learn not to expect too 
much, aod will not then be disappvinted. 

Prices are well maintained for standard 
makes of brown sbeetings and shirtings, 
although there bas been a slight yielding in 
closing out invoices in certain makes. 
There are still a good many buyers from 
the West here, but the heaviest business 
doing is from orders., ‘The jobbers are 
only buying from day to day, to meet the 
current wants of trade.’ - 

Bleached sheetings:and shirtings remain 
without any material change of price; but 
the stock in first hands of some of the 
favorite makes has been exhausted and 
only orders at value are now taken by 
agents. The supply inthe hands of jobbers 
is sma}l and it ie evident that the country 
is not overstocked in any place. 

Printiog clothe are stil] in fair demand, 
but the market is hardly as firm as it has 
been and the decline in staudards has been 
about $ of a cent a yard and } cent from 
the best prices of last month. There have 
been sales reported of 64 standards for 
immediate delivery at 53 cents and for de- 
livery ia July at 5% cents. 

Prints are still fairly active and the 
demand for some of the more popular 
spring styles is unabated; hut there is a 
wenkening tendency to prices in some 
makes, while in others there has been an 
advance of 4a centa yard. The market is 
fairly active, but irregular.” The offerings 
of new and attractive styles are large. 

Ginghams continue in good demand at 
steady prices. 

Cotton duck is selling more freely, but 
the demand has not yet become active and 
prices are without essential change. 

Cotton drills are in rather better demand, 
with increased sales for export; bct there 
is little doing in these goods for the home 
market. 

Cotton yarnsand twines are in more 
active demand at steady prices, and the 
stock ip first bands has been considerably 
redaced. Prices steady. 

Corset Jeans and saiteens are in steady 


| demand at anchanged quotations, 
Cambries, 


Jaconets, and silesias are sel)- 





| tng steadily, vat without special activity, 23 
firm prices, . > 












Den\ms and Sottonades ‘ee not in active 
demand, but the seles are toa moderate 
extent and prices are, giver tay vd coed 

Colored. cottons.are ip 
with increased sales of tri 
bat cheviots are selling léss 

Dress gods have on Be 
mand, both for cotton and wérsted. Thedat- 
ter fabrics have sold freely and at steady 
prices, 

Wooletis have Boet very'quiet dnd the 
sales light bat there fw an de. 
manod for goad styles.ef tight fancy easdi- 
meres, although the.sales are..still.on «a 
limited scule and no essential improvement 
is looked for before the end of the month. 
There is but little doing m cloths and over- 
coatings \enddoeskins are inactive. Prices 
are generally unchanged. 

Kentucky jeansare still in active demand 
at Steady prices. 

Flannels ere’ quiet and the deniand fs 
ee, _ extent of othe current wants of 
trade, prices. 

Contes are in steady demand, but the 
sales are not large and prices are unchanged. 

Foreign dry goods of most descript 
are more active and desirable styles of silk 
and dress goods have sold freely during the 
week at firm prices. There is a good 
demand for millinery articlés and for all 
kinds of trimmings and passementerie. 

The importations for the month of Mareh 
exhibitan increase over .the. same eae 
last year of $2,829,889 and of $12 
excess of the same month in 1873, The 
large imporftations of | lat month were 
made in anticipation.of an éducrease of the 
tariff and were mostly in silks and. wool- 
ens. There isa better market for woolens 
and colored silks, butin cottons and linens 
the market is quiet and prices are with 
essential change. 


LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS. 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 
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OPDYCKE TERRY & STEEL, 


Formerly of 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 


IMPORTERS, 


375 BROADWAY, 


Offer an entirely New Stock of 


WHITE GOODS, 
LINENS, 
LACES, 
EMBROIDERIES, 
AND NOTIONS, 


Purchased is the principal Foreign Markets, at 
UNPRECEDENTEDLY LOW PRICES. 


Special Bargains in Hamburgs and 
L.£. Handkerchiefs. 


Orders Solicited from the Trade. 


STERN — BROS., 


SIXTH AVE. AND TWENTY-THIRD BT., 
HAVING COMPLETED THE ALTERATIONS AND 
ENLARGEMENT OF THEIR PREMISES, IN 
CONNECTION WITH OPENING THEIR 
NEW STORE, 371 SIXTH AVE., 
are now prepared to offer 
MAGNIFIOENT LINES OF 





SPRING GOODS 


THROUGHOUT THEIR ENTIRE BST ABLICN- 
MENT AT 


UNUSUALLY ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 
ae {s especially called to their fmménse 


“MILLINERY GOODS, 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, 


THE ENTIRE STORE, 371 SIXTH AE BRING 
DEV MILEI- 


Ore> Fat GOODS 


NEW SUN UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, 
PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMINGS AND 
FRINGES, 
EMBROIDERIES AND LACES, 
DRESS AND TRIMMING SILKS, 
AND ON THE SBOOND FLOOR OF 
867 SIXTH AVENUE 367 
the most complete line of 
LADIES’, MISSES’, AND CHILDREN’S GAR- 
MENTS, WITHOUT EXCEPTION, IN 
THE CITY. 
VERY DECIDED BARGAINS IN 


LADIES’ 
MUSLIN UNDERGARMENTS. 


ert FIRST-CLASS MATERIAIS AND WORK 
IRRPROTION OF OUR’ DEPARTMENTS With 


SPRING AND rere ae 
We desire to call the of Ladies residing 


out Of the City to’ ps4 Department, under the 








YHE INDEPIND ENT. 


| Geods arranged, 
| ter THE CONVENLENCE oF PARTIES going 





ANNUAL 80 BSORIBER: 
MoO! .. . 
‘Four Sumbers of 


atare, Wit, and Wisdom. 


Our “ Quarterly ” will place within your 
reach THE BEST GOODS at THE 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Only TEN CENTS FOR A YEAR’S 
SUBSCRIPTION. 


SUBSCRIBE AT ONCH, 


EHRICH &CO., 


287 & 289 Sth Ave., near 24th st., 
NEW YORK, 


Rodgers & Orr, 


183 Eighth Avenue. 


ON MONDAY, April Sth, we will ADD 
MANY ADDITIONAL NOVELTIES iu RICB 
IMPORTED GARMENTS, at EXTREMELY 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 

ALSO, 

“DUPLICATES of MANY of the LEADING 
STYLES so MUCH admired at eur late grand 
epening. and fer which so many inquiries and 
orders have been received. 





“H2a Oo 





> ALSO, 
NOVELTIES by our own designers and our 
own manufacturers. 
LADIES, WE GIVE QUOTATIONS ONLY 
WHEN FULLY PREPARED TO OFFER 
EXTRAORDINARY INI INDUCEMENTS. 


SUITS, 


HCAS Tp TRAE 


—one Sia OMe SUIT, $4353 
want aie se #1, $11.25 


*to $18.50; worth 


se Lh LCA BL 
sis ceaeamaceetr are 


ome 





ALL READY-MADE GARMENTS fitted 
, NO BEXTRA CHARGE. Every con- 
venience for fitting. 
oe 
A SEPARATE AND EXTENSIVE DE 


PARTMENT for orders. Full lines of the 
choicest goods te select from. 


Latest Styles, Best Work, 
Perfect Fitting, Reduced Prices. 


Mourning Orders 
and Wedding Outfits 


| ON SHORTEST NOTICE. ‘NO DISAPPOINTMENT. 


LADIES wishing to precure FIRST-CLASS 
GARMENTS at. MUCH BELOW REGULAR 
PRICES should make a call of inspection. 
, and prices affixed 


around our Show Rooms. 


Dress Goods! 
Dress Coods! 


Crand Opening, 
Monday, April Sth, 


OF LATEST NOVELTIES in DRESS 
GOODS at POPULAR PRICES. IMMENSE 
ASSORTMENTS to select from. A CALL ef 
INSPECTION WILL AMPLY BEPAY. 

ALL GOODS WARRANTED as Represent- 
6a, If not. MONEY RETURNED. STRAN- 
GERS visiting the City SHOULD CALL and 


mbar gee DONE ORO EEA AMIN, 


— RODGERS & ORR, 
| 183. ctghth: Avente, 





|. Bon. 9th. and 2Unesupets;*’ | 


MOURNING GOODS. 0 afin ASSORTED STOCK 
AND 





Crepe Cloth Fayave oy sks 
ae iy ped ance, at seta Dargaine, 
puretrased at recent Suction ules we 
will offer great to Silks. 
SHAWIS. 
ae a Sieiped Biome, in every variety, 
‘GOODS, 


LINENS, HOSIERY, MUSLINS, 
apd Housekeeping Dry Goods, at wholesale prices. “ 


_WALLLEB & McSORLEY, 


245 Grand St., near Bowery, New York. 


PARISIAN FLOWER COMPANY, 


Importers, Wholesale and Ketail Dealers, are con- 
stantly receiving the latest NOVELTIES in 
SETS AND VEILS, FLORAL GARNI- 
TURES FOR WEDDING AND EVEN- 
ING COSTUMES, 
TO ORDER. 








WITH PERFUMED BOUQUETS, VASES, 
AND BASKETS TO ORDER 
. A SPECIALTY. 
Churches; Halls.and Dwellings Decorated. 
4 LIBERAL. DISCOUNT ALLOWED TO THE 
TRADE AND INSTITUTIONS. 


No. 9 RUE 
8 BA 
Four. doors west of University nar gatow York. 


J. LOEWENSTEIN, Propr Bresrictor. 


H. O'NEILL & (0, 


327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


will open, Tuesday and iiesusctay, 
April 6th and 7th, 

their néw Show-rooms over the store, with a very 

elegant assortment of 


FRENCH CHIP HATS and BONNETS, 


CLENNY, PARis. 





’ trimmed in the most artistic and latest style. 


MISSES’, CHILDREN’S, AND 
INFANTS’ TRIMMED HATS 


IN GREAT VARIETY! 
Magnificent and unequaled stock of 


STRAW COODS! 


Very latest novelties in FOREIGN and DOMESTIC 
CHIPS, at very low prices. 
SPECLAL NOVELTIES IN 


LADIES’ TIES, 


THE LARGEST RETAIL ASSORTMENT IN THE 
QATY 1!!! 


IMMENSE REDUCTION IN RIBBONS! 


BASH RIBBONS, 7, 8 and 9-inch, in all the new 


FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS, 
WREATHS, 
MONTURES, 


GARLANDS 
IN GREAT VARIETY. 


‘LACE DEPARTMENT. 


weap Tee aide var 
RUFFLINCS | 
at all prices. 


EMBROIDERIES. 


Great variety of patterns, at very low prices. 


KID CLOVES. 


OOM E ree 


| Misses’, Children’s, and Infants’ 


--: ~Q'NBILL’S, 





$27 ana a00 300 sinh Ave. ona 103 W. Bch Ht. 












April § bbe 


ae ——— — 


Od AMAICMI 


“BROADWAY AND ELEVENTH ST, 


es? NEW YORK,.. 
INVITE ATTENTION TO A ¥ULL AND 
~ MAGNIFICENT ASSORTMENT OF 


Cheney oe 


Back and Colored Gros Grains. 

These beautifal goods are manufac- 
tuted with special refétence to dura- 
bility aud are warranted not to cut 
or chahg® in color in wéating. 


- 


EVANS, 
PEAKE, 
& CO.,|5. 


crarenegT Dane ee 








inti wate CARPETS) 


SM ceeN es SI eS 


DOMESTIC GOODS, 
DRESS. GOO 


Ds 
WHITE GOODS, 
WOOLENS, HOSIERY, AND NOTIONS, 
. SOL® IMPORTERS OF THE 


“GRAND OPERA BRAND.” 








TEAS MARK PAT’D. 
ik Finished 


BLACK PURE MOHAIRS. 


ddsomer than ever for Spring Wear. And 


« ” 
SABLE BRAND,”  ... 
t - t 





Diamond Laster Turkish BrilHaatines. 

tone ane Henearo ta calling your special attention 

Sable Brand of Turkish Brillfantines.” 

These beautiful goods are sold ty ee of lead- 
these yr yg 

yiica © gael ploee beating & puctare of te Opes 


Also Pure Sik Warp Black Alpacas. 


tar tt A, SEERAP 8 
‘and 
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OIL-CLoTHS,S.. 
LACE CURTAINS, a 


SHEPPARD. KNAPP, 


NOG. 18 AND 1 Ore AVE. 


willater for eaeh this week asd comtisne watil al 








ever offered at retail in this city, consisting of 


vibe cee eae 


BObE RAL ae 
SS PRCEY CNET AGITUVE @ on pe re 


IMMENSE BARGAINS, 
from $2 per pair to the very 
FINEST IMPORTED. 


Also the latest novelties of cur own importations 
atriving daily. 





CARPETS. 


1,000 PIECES NEW COODs 
AT RETA. 


$1.50 to 1.98 PER YARD. 


| CEO. E. L. HYATT, 


| 273 CANAL ST., through to 31. 


HO WARDST. 





i | Spring Announcement 


PETER STEWART, 


FOSTER BROTHERS. 


|CARPETINGS 





UPHOLSTERY GOODS 


So eeeas ages 
ee 


nape es, Velvets, Body Brussele, 


and pnel 
macedn 


overy 

FOSTER 

309 FULTON STREET, Brooklyn, 
SUCCHSSORS TO HUSTED & CARLL. 









RAH.MAGY & CO.’'S 


, GRAND. GENTRAL 








a nea. «5D aunene WARE. 
THE LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 
2 BUTTON, tc. pair, WARRANTED. 
GOODS PACKED FEEE OF OMARGE. 
Catalogues and samplessent free to any addres. 
Orders by mat! attended to with special ears. 


14th Stand th ive, New York. 








Pras aSF REMY ax a BER. sg 4 


a 
AMBRE OF O08 s HOES 


ee 














"| LARGEST ASSORTMENT : 


LACE CURTAINS, 


BODY BRUSSELS, 










ee 


“es VERY LOW. = 


Pain and Jetted Yak Laces. 


Hamburg, Guipure, and Maltese 
NETS. 


MILLER & GRANT, 


879 BROADWAY, NN. Y. - 
Special Attention to Sending Samples by Mail. 


CROSSLEY’S 
CARPETS. 





Wholesale Stock at Retail. 
a thee Menten = 7 


J. & J. Ww. CROSSLEY. 


320 & BSR2 Broadway, Cor. Pear! St., Sante York, 


MISFIT | CARPETS. 


very cheap at the old place 


“HD FULTON STREET. New y- York. SIDE ENTRANCE, 








No. 162 Bowery, 


HAS OPENED 


& very extensive lot of New Spring Straw Goods, French Flowers, Feathers, Ribbons, Laces, 
Corsets, and Neckties. Also Parasols and Umbrellas, all sizes and styles, from 23 cents to $9. 


KID CLOVES. 


My own importetion. Very good Two-Button Gloves, %5 cents. Excellent quality iu White, 
Bieck, Opera, and all the wow shades, 00c. and $1. Threc-Butten, $1.15. Maeno equal. Only 
try one pair, and you will never go anywhere else for Gloves. 


3 PAIRS BEST 75-CENT GLOVES $2.16, or $8.40 per dozen. 
3 PAIRS BEST 90-CENT GLOVES 92.56,.0r¢10 per dozen. 

3 PAIRS BEST F1 GLOVES 92.87, of 911.56 por dozen. 

& PAIRS BEST THR EE- BUTTON $3.30, or S18 per doxen. 


GLOVES SENT BY MALL POSTPAID. 


PETER STEWART, 162 Bowery, 


BETWEEN BROOME AND SPRINC STS., 
NEW YORK. 


W.&J.SLOANE|.LACE SHAWLS | 


are offering irge and splendid collection of 


NEW CARPETINGS, 


just landed consisting of 


RICH AXMINSTER, AUBUSSON, REAL 
INDIAN, PERSIAN, SMYRNA, BER- 
EYN, AND HOLLAND 


CARPETS, 


et, A Reins aS a greet variety of 





JACKET, of extra fine quality and most desirable 
pattern, for $10, sent C. 0. D., with privilege of exam- 
ination. 
J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, 
353 Figtth Ave., N.Y. 


JOHN f. TERRY, 


imperter and Manziacturer ef 
GENT’S, BOYS’, AMD YOUTH’S 


HATS AND CAPS, 








beens ie = LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S 
pate y AG FINE MILLINERY, 
‘BRUSSELS, and TAPESTRICS, F U R &S * 
in novel shadings and at greatly reduced FANCY HATS, STRAW GOODS, 
A large aetortment of” 


UMBREL1.AS, Etc. 


865 Broadway, bet. 17th and 18th Sts., 
NEW YORK. 


All the Spring Styles now Ready. Ready. 


PRIZE MEDAL 


|. BROOK'S PRIZE MEDAL 
SPO, GOTTA 


“wm. eanveure acon 
32 Green Street, N. 


Aare a sale Night 














ata great sacrifice. A REAL LLAMA SHAWLor @ 
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ir * 


LEGAL-TENDERy 
Tas Gepcétie Cou we ited 


States in the case of Thé Btate of | aryland 
vs. The Baltimore.and O 
ogort. 

“bé present state of ofr ménetury system, 
Justice Strong delivering the opinion of the 


Cours. We qibte a f0llope: Se eT 


“When the contract was made BRS 
in colin was the only mode of payment 
recognized by law, and doubticesin rth 
case, us in all other cases of promises.40 
pay money made at that time, the expecta- 


iach 


Abign oc: 
"thought fe 
contingency of a ae 3 becoming 1808 9 in 
anything else th colp in 

act of coenin hea vag Dong aA i 
cnses of Knox vs. Lee and Parker es. Davis, 
12 Wall, made United Sates Treasury 
potes: a ‘tepal tender for’ the pavanent of : 
debis, with some exceptions mentioned in 
the act, of which the debt ¢ 





7. — 7 

gets to pay 

1 ng Meads wr ‘eivtouakanaanid Sei Got 
uBu: d after the 

SI Joaps were t o88 time during the 

per cent. and a bonus 

of 1-16 per cent. the market was easier at 


experienced by borrowers with good secur- 


screntie than had been expected, and the 
i ooo: of $717,900 and of $2,062- 
Fhe Whrccsbeces bringing the excess of 

reserve on the required 25 per cent. down 


ar - Pep age to al 
nst* 7 This bie pe krserko brace 


two or three weeks, no alarm was felt at 


) Ulie digutes “a we ‘Wdament and money 


was in abundant supply. Our Associated 
Banks now hold $14,000,000 Jess specie 7 
$7,000,000. less ae te “Ne ubey did 


. r 
State of Marylund is not on@ ce ag pom pet 
time there have been two kinds*Of 3 


one piensa lens vale io pick de 


debts with either. This is the general rule. 
But it has been ruled by thia court thatybey 
con pay his debts with lege -tender notes 
only whed His £6nfhdet Bot speti 
that paygienis shall be made, ip coin, 
contracting party may not only have 
promised to pay, but he may have defined 
the medium of payment. He may have 
undertaken to discharge by payment in 
goid or silver, and when he has he will be 


vival of business. 

The weather hag been more favorable for 
commerce during the week tban it had 
‘been’ end! maby of the anticipated disas- 
tera from. freshets.bave, been avoided, 
Which here had $ good! Inflagnce upon 
trales * 

The speculations oa the Stock Exchange 
have been very active during the whole 
week and the operators in Union Pacific 


held to his contract.as specially made.” .... Dink not disappointed their friends. All 


The substance’ of this ’@écfsinn 1s ae 
the word * dollars” 48 used in contracts, 
whether ma@@ before’ or made gfier the 
passage of the Lépal-tender Act in 1862, 
means.eliher specie dollars or dollars in the 
form of Jegaltendér notes, at thé option of 
the-debtoryprovided the debtor,hes notex- 4 


in agives kind Of Gollafs.” Helean make 
contract stipulating payment in gold dol- 
lars, and if he has done g9..the Jaw, will 
enforce this mode of payment. If @ cdn- 
tract was made before the legal-tender 
enactment and the stipulation was for pay- 
ment in gold, then, according to the deliy- 
erance of Judge Strong, this mode of pay- 
ment could be enforced after the passageref 
the law. But if the contract Wad not thts” 
specific, then, the law having made legal- 
tender notes money, they would be suf- 
ficient to liquidate the claim. In’ passing 
the act, Congress assumed the rigbt thus to 
modify what was the ordinary underatand- 
ing of parties in making contracts. with 
each ofber. It in effect created anew kind 
of money and invested it, for the purpose 
of paying debts, with all the properties ot 
money previously, emtetings 

Theté.can be'no Goubt thet suctt @ lav 
gives & new constructionte contracts; 80 
far as the medium of payn.ent is concerned, 
and in this sense changes their nature. 
This fact furvishes a, conclusive reason 
show!tig thnt governments should never 
pass such laws except in those extreme 
emergencies which really make their own 
laws. Such legislation in ordinary circum- 
stances would be objectionable to the very 


last degree, 


MONBY ( MARKET. . 


The principal “event of the “week on 
Wall Street was the culmination of the 
gold“ cornet,” which was broken tp’more 
by the fears of the clique than by/any out- 
side opposition. ., The disasters attending 
the pow bistorical culmination of the Fisk- 
Gould speculation, too well-remembered as 
‘* Black Friday,” Were & sufficient caution 
to the clique: of; which Danie} Drew has 
the credit of having formed its majn sup- 
port to permit the locking up of colp to 
be carried any further. When the price 
tonched 117 on Monday it was considered 
by the * bulls” @ good time for selling out, 
and theyataproyed their oppertanity, and 
uy.the middle.of the week. the price had 
dropped to U4 ainop whee ft) ling ‘warled 
slightly and closed: on pat 1H. 
This tteaking up of the gold speaulation 
bes been 8 great relief to Dusincss men, 
and .sepesially ae 40ump importegg, who, 
whem? they e@tered thelr goods at the, 





s 
| presgly cOvénanted to make the" payment * abd small fi 


as. Bot it’ r 
Constant ter the “‘ Stheet,” abd ev 
day there have been predictions that 


theif promises .bave.tieen fulfilled. They 
said that Union Pactfic would touch 7-be- 
fore the. week.wa8 ont,.and it did on Satur- 
day, sales Beingat 60; Rand 70 B10. The 
tise in this speculative “‘security” has been 
almost wopréecedebted.’ It bag advanced 
steadily from 36 to 70, and has stuck, with 






wonid break,.apd carry the rest of the co 
Ref with ie.” 


Money lenders have refused to make 
loans on it, even at a margin of 20 per 
cent., and the banks have been particularly 
cautious of it. Still it has kept up, and the 
gegerabopinien is that the stock derives its 
thin Support from Boston. The specula- 
tions in other stocks. have been compara- 
tively light, because there has been 90 great 
an apprehension that a collapse would take 
place in Union Pacific whenever Jay Gould 
should, bave ‘‘ unloaded.” But it is now 
getting to be understood tbat Jay Gould can 
make more by carrying hie load of Union 
Pacific than by ‘‘ milxing the Street” with 
it; and whefi “that opinion is oonfirmed 
speculation.will tum toward... stocks 
which bavé nét-yet- been much s@vanced. 
Among the speculative.stocks which have 
hung fire during the week has been West- 
ern Union Telegraph. Very heavy trans- 
actions took place tn this stock and J29 
price advanced to 76; but, the “ 
having covered ud a great ‘exiént, , it! 
tame at the close at 77 to 77}. This is one 
of the 2 per cent. quarterly-dividend-pay- 
ing securities and it is the chegpest that is 
dealt in at the Stock Exchange. Other 
securities which pay the same dividends— 
like. New York Central, Adams Expresa, 
and Hatlem—are selling at 101 to 180. At 
its art murket price Western Union is 


equal t t. Tivestme 

The id od wir in ina to 
have netted its man igplotocs about 

which is a very trifling considerat my 
the risks they runythe mischief; emeene 
duced, and the @isasters they might have 


would “be =a: gust: retribution 
ruined by it. 

Among the shonendane stocks ry 
baye been toss an wo t 
week have been Paice oka sancti’ of 
““Unele Daniel,” Quicksilver Mining Com- 

y, Toledo, ‘Watvash, and Western, and 

nton Compauy. to 
119, un advance of 6 per cent., ~~ 
silver <ieclined 5 per Cent. the reg: 
ular eo ee hike Rew York an 
tral, y varied ent. during’ 
week. There are late’ a 
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BY MARK HOPKINS, D.D., LL. D. 
[Below are found the condensed reports.of Bx- 
President Hopkins’s fifth and sixth lectures, deliv- 
ered before the Yale Theological Students.) 


—~— 


FIFTH LECTURE. 
THE BIBLICAL MORAL PHILOSOREY. — 
WE saw in the last lecture man’s pecu- 


liar position, as indicated in the word | ginning’ from the lowest, the appetites 


‘* dominion,” of standing at the head of the 
inorganic and organic world and alone pos- 
sessed of the power to know God and ap- 
preciate him and his works. We also saw 
marriage and the home instituted as the 
foundation of society, and the sphere of its 
best development and joys; the man and 
the woman, jointly and in peership, at once 
by their mutual helpfulness, happiness, and 
offices in the perpetuation of the race, 


witb its mysterious law of heredity and its. 


intricate problems for philosopher and 
theologian, forming the unit of civil society 
and calling next before us the central prin- 
ciple to govern the latter. Now from all 
this we must be impressed with the exceed- 
ing complexity and delicacy of human na- 
ture. It presents itself on a thousand sides 
and is very much astray, and in society its 
errors produce the most appaling fruits. 
Can we, then, get at some central principle 
of human action whereby the discord shall 
be reduced to harmony, and the perfection 
of the first man and woman in their sinless 
state shall be approximate? 

That principle must surely be the true 
governing principle of living, and we may 
well first examine some seemingly diverg- 
ent views, and then get more directly at 
the subject. 

Whewell, then, for an illustration, re- 
gards happiness, ina large sense, the true 
motlve of all sigtt#tiving. 

This Carlyle rejects with scorn, saying 
that happiness is but an incidental matter, 
and that blessedness is the one highest and 
most godlike thing. _That it is to be won at 
all sacrifice, and that thereby character is 
to be perfected. 

But Dr. Hodge rejects both motives with 
abborreoce, and puts godliness in the high- 
est place’ If good be taken in the largest 
possible sense, then good may be the high- 
est end; but that good must be transcend- 
ent, and he will not define it: 

Now is it possible that these three em- 
inent thinkers and a host more, who desire 
only to get at the truth, really disagree on 
so vital s question, or are they talking 
about the same thing under different names 
and io different aspects? It would surely 
seem 80, at least for the most part. 

Let us, then, make some analysis of man 
as a whole, and, by way of getting it more 
clearly before us, let us refer to the black- 
board. [The speaker here turned to the 
board, on which bad been traced in bewil- 
dering chirography the following analysis, 
and convulsed the audience by explaining 
that when he drew the figure the board was 
in an awkward position; but that he could 


write better than that.], 
ii 
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This analysis is by no means complete, 
as in the case, for instance, of the natural 
affections, which include patriotism also 
and several others. There should idlso be a 
corresponding diagram to show the kinds. 
of good which might result from tbe differ- 
ent tendencies. We have, however, enough 
here‘for the purpose. At the extreme left 


have. the man, personality—no one of 
his qualities, nor all of them, but himself; 
and we have upon him obligation unto the 
highest, and conscience as a fine instinct | 
concerning the highest... Then we have the 
three elements of the man: furthest out, 
intellect; back of this and deeper, sens!bil- 
ity ; deeper yet, will, the controlling foree, 
and just in front of and next to personslity. 
We have these three elements passing up- 


‘| ward into the directive faculty, which is 


open at the top and is meant to receive con- 
stant illumination from above. Then we 
have atthe right the motives in the nar- 
rower sense: first, the impulses, and, be- 


(bunger, thirst, the sexual instinct), in- 
stinct (something involuntary that impels 
variously), the desires (life, property, 
knowledge, power, esteem), and the natural 
affections (as in the domestic relations and 
others); secondly, rational principles of 
action (self-love, moral love), which, as 
motives, have to discriminate between the 
impulsive motives, and present more com- 
prehensive incentives than the latter could 
of themselves. The motives, whether im- 
pulsive or rational, striké upon the intel- 
ligence and the feelings, and the result is 
communicated to personality, with its ob- 
ligation and its conscience, and, the whole 
being variously illuminated from the direct- 
ive quarter, which opens toward the sky, 
the determipation is reached and the will 
is set to its performance. Which force 
will bein the ascendent will turn on the 
character of theman. We may see, how- 
ever, these general modes of possible ac- 
tion : 

1. Spontaneity—congruity between all 
the faculties and the action proposed, and 
no resulting discord. 

2. Action where the result may gratify 
one impulse or motive and deny another, 
with discord as the result. 

8. Action bringing in the regulative 
quality strongly, and in the main going 
on harmoniously, but liable to bring in a 
conflict between a lower and a higher mo- 
tive, with victory in such a case not certain 
for either side, but predominating on the 
lower side. 

4. Action recognizing the highest obliga- 
tion, obedient to conscience, sensitive to 
all light from above, and loyal always to 
the brighter light; action recognizing that 
to do otherwise would make the actor a fool, 
that sin is: folly and that righteousness is 
wisdom. 

We are now in a position to see what 
goodness Is: that it is not a good, but the 
coming to one’s truest and highest possi- 
bilities. From the complexity of man we 
see, also, how naturally different terms and 
much confusion has arisen; and how 
Whewell’s “happiness,” and Carlyle’s 
+* blessedness,” and Dr. Hodge’s *' holiness” 
may mean the same thing, though the 
words may properly mean very different 
things. =~ 

We have indicated to us, too, that “ util- 
itarianism ” is not the word for the highest 
motive, nor what—if I may coin the word— 
may be called ‘‘ rightarianism ”; but loy- 
alty rather to the highest motives and 
clearest light. 

From this analysis of man we are pre- 
pared to assent to the following proposi- 
tions: 

1. Sensibility is the condition of rational 
and moral action. : 

2. A good can be possible only through 
the sensibility. 

8. Goodness springs from the will, and 
what as a product of the will may be called 
goodness cannot be called a good. 

4, The adjective “‘ good” applies to per- 
sons and things. 

5. Conscience as a regulative force acts 
only on the will. 

We have from this examination prac. 
tically but two kinds of men: those who 
act from obligation and conscience, under 
the best light attainable; and those who act 
from anything lower—men, in short, of 
principle, and men of -expediency. It 
is important, however, to notice that the 
latter principle may coexist “with much of-/ 
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standard, the justice of the teres * eeion” 
appears. The latter is better for men than 
what is worse; but it is not as good as the 
best, not as good as the sdnsbip to God 
which the other involves. 
SIXTH LECTURE. 
THE PREACHER TO BE A RESTORER OF A PER- 
VERTED MORAL LIFE. 

From the norma! atate of loyalty to ob- 
ligation and conscience under the best 
light, as sketched in the preceding lecture, 
the Scriptures represent. man as having 
fallen into a state of guilt and corruption. 
Guilt is a matter of voluntary sin, and 
corruption is an involuntary state superin- 
duced by sin. We cannot but observe an 
involuntary action of the mind, by which, 
indeed, we know ourselves to think. 
Whence this action comes and whence the 
wrong suggestions of this action we can- 
not say; but it is clear that in so far as 
such wrong suggestions are ifivoluntary 
they are not sin, and it is clear also that 
past sin may bring forth present fruit in 
this perversion of the mind. Temptations 
thus arising, and in other ways, are like- 
wise not sin; butin that these things are 
ever present they confirm the Scripture 
representation of utter corruption. Here we 
find an analogy between natural forces and 
moral, in that elements from below, getting 
the upperhand, tend to disintegration and 
dissolution We clearly have man, more- 
over, inthe double attitude of living for 
self rather than for God and his neighbor, 
and of seeXing, in the direction of self, in- 
consistent ends; as when Napoleon, in the 
service of self, saw. love of power and the 
natural feelings of humanity at war within 
himself and gave the victory to love of 
power and was ready to sacrifice a half 
million men in a moment for his object. 

Now, since it is in this condition that the 
scriptural sketch of man leaves him and 
the ministry’s object is to lead to a better 
life, we will close our examination of the 
subject by a brief consideration of the 
work and conditions of success of the 
ministry. 

I. Itis clear, then, first of all, that the 
preacher’s task is a work, rather than a 
problem to be solved. ‘‘If any man will 
do his will, he shall know of the doc- 
trine” contain§g the profoundest phi- 
losophy. He that. will do shall have 
light; but he that will not shall have 
his fill of doubt. The light of a celes- 
tial, no less than of a physical sun must be 
let in, else it will not do its work. The 
preacher is, hence, to be a work-man. Teach- 
ing in the general is to be his task only in so 
far ashe can thereby win men to Christ. 
The Church has gone too far into that error, 
The Bible never addresses the intellect but 
to get at the heart. The end of the Chris- 
tian ministry is thus unique. It proposes to 
get at the foundations of the moral life and 
remake men. The sending forth of a trained 
body of men for a purpose so high could 
not have been of human origin. The work 
of the ministry in this respect must avoid 
the too natural tendency of stopping with 
mere feeling. It must take hold on the will 
and the life. 

Mapifestly, too, the work must be in two 
lines. In so far as the highest Jaw is not 
enthroned one is not Christian, and men 
must be lead to a regeneration in this re- 
spect. Then they mast be led to act on 
this highest law for all their future; they 
must be upbuilt. 

Il. Turning now from the nature of the 
work to the conditions of success, these 
points are to be noted—though on this sub- 
ject, in this presence, I speak with diffi- 
dence: 

1. The preacher must, first of all, be the 
embodiment of what he would have others 
be. He must dwell in the realm-of loyalty 
to the highest that his nature is capable of. 
Of all dead things the deadest is spiritual 
work performed in a merely perfunctory 
way. 

2. The peeuahen must, next, imitate Christ 
in -a life of self-sacrificing love. Therein 
lies the power of Christianity. That is.the 
one altraction of Obrist’s life. That was 
|, the pe i of the apostolic ministry. As in 

nié; 8 fd Ours, the éross is an offense; 

and we must. stand about it, at no tiatter 

what sacrifice Of feeling, to live out that 
| principal of Christ’s life. 

“The preacher, again, must have at its 
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fullest the divine gre united to 

brist, must have Obrist ia-him ‘‘ the hope 
of glory,” must realize that ‘‘ without me 
ye can do nothing.” This is to*be secured 
in two ways: by the closest union and 
communion with Christ, and by the 
indwelling of the Spirit. This latter 
is nowise’ mystical. The work of the 
sun with a plant is as mystical in ite way 
as is the divine inshining in its. This 
must be most assiduously cultivated, not 
only by the preacher, but by the preacher 
In the people of his. charge. ‘‘As the 
branch canvot bear fruit of itself, except it 
abide in the vine, no more can ye except 
ye abide in me.” 


4. Considering, also, the complex organ- 
ization of man, too great pains cannot be 
taken to keep the physical men at its best. 
In this a man is not to go to extremes of 
abstinence and the like. John the Baptist 
led a wilderness life on wilderness fare, but 
the Christ came“ eating and drinking.” 
Abstinence is at best a negative quantity, 
and asceticism is either pre-Christian or 
anti-Christian. ‘Eat such things as are 
set before you” isnot a bad rule for the 
later ministry. Nevertheless, with judg- 
ment on none, I cannot think that a body 
so accustomed to alcoholic or narcotic stim- 
ulants as to be wretched without them can 
be the best temple for the Holy Ghost. 


5. Of two remaining points to which I 
wish to call special attention the first is 
culture. This is a very favorite word. It 
means too frequently a refinement which 
segregates men. Mr. Ruskin, I judge, finds 
it harder and harder to endure his fellows. 
In the direction of the intellect this raises 
men out of a position to act with power on 
their fellows. On the one hand a great 
source of the power of a certain religious 
body lies in the limited education of its 
ministry ; and onthe other the American 
Board, for an illustration, has adopted the 
principle of not sending excessively refined 
men to its main fields, Cowper puts the 
matter in his characteristic way: 

“O why were people made so coarse, 
Or preachers made so fine ? 
A kick that would not burt s horse 
Would kill a sage divine.” 
But Christ, the Noblest.Man, the Second 
Adam—bumanity restored—with all his ex- 
quisite delicacy, repelled no one. His cul- 
ture made no difference, nothing about bim 
made a difference, with his access to all 
men. Vice only was repelled by him. 
Hence, that abominable thing, false culture, 
is to be put by and scorned; and true cuil- 
ture, Christian culture, culture that in all 
fields shall seek the purest and highest—yea, 
that shall make art and wealth and even 
fashion the ministers of Christ—that cul- 
tufe is to be welcomed in. 

As an element of this culture, no book is 
like the Word of God; but what 1 would 
say on this point, as I learn from a report 
that [ have read of Dr. Hall's lectures, 
need not be said here. His thoughts on 
the subject are marked by his habitual 
force and sound judgment 

6. The other point, which cannot be too 
much emphasized, is the securing of the 
co operation of one’s church with one’s self 
in the work of spreading the Gospel,” 
Men are too ready to pay their mouey and 
let the preacher do the work. This princi- 
ple, through love of ease or gain on the 
part of the laity and through love of emi- 
nence and power on the part of the clergy, 
has been a main stay of a most hurtful ec- 
clesiasticism in the past. There is tvo 
much of the same spirit abroad now. 
Protestantism is growing too much like 
Roman Catholicism in this respect. All of 
Christ’s people must learn that they have 
each a responsibility, which can nowise be 
delegated. 

Upon a nature so grand as this examina- 
tion bas hinted, and perverted as has been 
intimated, the ministry is to superinduce, in 
ways like those suggested, a new life—the 
first steps toward restored man. Vanity, 
pride, sensuality, self-service, are to be sup- 
planted by the simple, sincere, sturdy graces 
of the Gospel. Into this work, whether 
ill or well-regarded, you, my friends, are 
to’ enter.” ‘‘In that day” may it appear 
that “you™bave been trae end successful 
work-men. 

1 thank you for your attention snd feel 
honored by the presence of the officers aod 
others who have been present, 
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BY ELIZABETH MATTIZRS. 





THEkE was & Crocus, youhg and gay, 
Who hed a Bee fo: a lover; 

But evermore she said him nay— 
Ta vain be tried to move her. 


At last, to him outright she said: 

“ You are too plain for me; 

A Butterfly I mean to wed, 
Never a homely Bée.”’ 


The Bee he staid for no farewell, 
But straightway took to roving; 

His heart grew bard, as I shail tell, 
And soon he ceased from loving. 


And_he became a Robber Bee; 
He scoured the bloomy plain, 

And very fierce and wild was he 
And counted mapy slain. 


No flower Was safe for miles around, 
Be robbed both great and small, 
From little Gill-ran-o’er-the-ground 

To Rose, the queen of all, 


At last the flowers all one day 
In couticil aid agree 

That they must find some one to slay 
For them thie Robber Be. 


“Pll do it,” cried the Bee-bird bold. 
**1'll tear him limb from limb; 
Pll drink his blood before he’s cold, 
I'll make mince-meat of him.” 


And so be 41d within the hour, 
If | havevrightly heard ; 

I had it from tue Monkey-flower 
And from.the Humming-bird. 





The Crocus, when the Bee was dead, 
Repented of her cruelty. 
** It all was for the love of we, 
*T wae all for love of me,’’ she said. 


**T drove bim mad, I made him bad, 
And he became a Robber Bee.”’ 
* Tt all was for the love of me ;” 
And every day she grew more sad. 


At last her sisters woke one morn 
To find her lying cold and dead. 
“Tis well,” the gentle sisters said, 

* Poor little thing! Ste was forlorn.”’ 


me 
JOHNNY'S ACROBAT 
BY MARY C. BARTLETT. 








“ CoME, 
Mamma. 

But Johbuny was meking a wonderful 
figure, wherein one acrobat, standing on 
_ bis head, .was ‘*taking hold of heels " with 
twoof his brethren above, while a fourth 
appeared to be danciag on their: heads. 
The faces of the performers expressed such 
upqualified enjoyment of the fun and the 
figure was really so very funny that Jobony 
laughed loud and long. 

** Look ! Mamma,” 

** Yea, IL see ; but it’s bedtime.” 

“‘T made this without looking at. the 
paper at all.” 

‘‘Don’t make another one to-night, 
Johnny.” 

Johnny took down the box with a sigh, 
then proceeded to pull bis jolly acrobats to 
pieces, a process over which they laughed 
silently. The bodies were laid carefully in 
the box, the heads placed beside them iu a 
row, and lastly the vacant spaces filled up 
with the dismembered arms and legs; and 
still the faces smiled on. 

“Wouldn't it be funny if we could take 
off our arms and legs so?” said Johnny, as 
he closed the box. 

** Very funny.” 

“You might see me sometimes. with 
Jimmie Nelson's head on.” 

“I'd rather see your own,” replied his 
mother, with a kiss. ‘‘Areu’t you almost 
ready ?”’ 

Jobuny could find no possible excuse for 
delaying, so he trotted slowly up-stairs 
with bis mother. He had so much to talk 
about that it seemed a longtime before he 
was. fairly arrayed in his little white 
“nightie,” and after that it took bim some 
time to.say, his. prayers. 

“*] must put Cousin Annie in,” said he, 
earnestly ; ‘‘ because she gave me my acro- 
bats.” 

Jobony thought he never should go to 
sleep that might; and just as he was about 
entering the Land of Nod he heard the 


Johnny, it’s. bedtime,” said 





like the paticring of 
ttey feet around him. He set up very 
Stesight and rubbed his eyes increduloasiy, 
for, wonders of wonders! there were bis 
four jolly acrobats tursing summessaults, 
dancing jigs, and cutting up all sorts of 
capers upon the bed-quilt. 
“He's awake,’ said one of them, at 
length. Then. they all stopped dancing, 
and the ons which Johnny had always 
called the clown straightened himself up 
and prepared to make a speech. 
‘* Master Jobnny Wheeler,” said he, in a 
Squeaky little tone, “we've always done 
our best to amuse you; baven’t we ?” 
** Yes,” replied wondering Jobony. 
‘* And it’s only fair that we should have 
some amusement in our turn?” 
** So it is,” replied Johnny. 
‘* Well, then, what can you do for us?” 
Johnny’s mind ran hastily up and down 
the scale of his accomplishments. . 
“I can speak a piece for you.” 
“ Let’s hear it.” 
He stood up on the bed (no easy matter, 
by the way), and commenced: 
“ Pretty Polly Pansy 
Hadn't any hair; 
Just a ruff of gold down, 
Fit for ducks to wear. 
Merry —”’ 
‘IT don’t think we want any more of 
that,” said the clown, with a wave of his 
arm. ‘ Give me something more sensible.” 
Jobony thought for a moment, and then 
began again: 
“ Hi! the baby is getting up-stairs. 
One step, two steps, three steps slow, 
Down she comes, with a thump, thamp, thump.” 

““Good enough for her,” shouted the 
clown. 

**Capital! ba! ba! hal” exclaims the 
others in concert. 

“ Mamma kisses—” 

‘*Ob! we don’t want to hear anything 
about kisses/ Just leave that where it is.” 

“T don’t like you a bit,” thought Johnny. 
‘*I only know one: more piece, and Iam 
glad of it.” 

“(Creep away, my bairnie, 
Creep before you gang, 
Listen—”’ 

‘*T should think so,” put in the clown, 
frowningly. 

‘Creep !” cried the others, in scornful 
chorus. “ That won’t do at all.” 

“That's all Iknow,” said Jghuny, crossly, 
curling himself up In the bed-clothes again. 

*Couldn’t you stand on one foct upon 
that head-board awhile ?” asked the clown, 
glancing at the bedstead. 

“*No, I couldn't.” 

‘Or jump up to the top of that looking- 
glass?” 

** No, I wouldn’t.” 

‘Or sit astride the gas-fixture for half 
au hour?” 

“ No.” 

** Brothers,” said the clown, majestically, 
“he doesn’t know anything. He must be 
taught.” 

‘* Yes,” shouted the others. ‘ He really 
must be taught.” 

Here one of the jolliest of the group 
seated himself upon Johnny’s breast and 
waved a flag over him a moment. 

Johnny began to feel the queerest sensa- 
tions in his back and limbs. His fingers 
and toes were gone, and instead of them 
were three or four funny litile grooves. 
He knew well enough what these grooves 
were for. He liked them very much in- 
deed—upon the acrobats; but to find them 
upon himself was a very different matter. 

‘*Suppose I should grow into one of 
them,”’ he said, thoughtfully. 

“Come!” said the clown, ‘‘ you're all 
ready. Get up!” 

**T shan’t do it.” 

** You'd better.” 

**T shan’t.” 

*<Tt’s aclear case of disobedience,” thun- 
dered the clown. ‘‘ What shall we do?” 

‘He must be punished.” 

“So he must. Brothers, I have a head- 
ache, caused by a tremendous whack which 
he gave me this very evening. I demand a 
fair exchange.” 

While Johnny was wondering what a 
** fair exchange” was, the clown cathé to- 
ward him with a serics of jumps, pulled 
bis head quickly from bis shouldérs, aad 
thrust his Own in its place. 


Jobnny. 





But he found himself staring at his owa 


THEcINDEPEND ENT 


“You let my head alone!” seteamed 







fave, which looked at bim from the 
petted shouklers, and whieh seviied t0' 
take on @ leering, mocking expression 8s | 
he looked ai. 
‘“Avuybody else want. te change t” 
“* ¥es; my arm’s broken.” 
““O—h!” exclaimed Johmny. ‘‘I don't 
believe it.” 
“ My lege are both black and blue.” 
‘It's the paint,” cried Jobnny, waving 
his arms.and trying to kick witb is little 
wooden legs. 
But the acrobais. had them off in a trice, 
and in the twinkling of ap eye the ex- 
change was made. 
‘‘Hardly any of this is me,” thought 
Johnny, ruefully. *‘ Wonder if I sball 
ever get myself back again. This head 
does ache a little, truly.” 
Bat he couldn't stop to think about it, 
for just then tbe clown announced in @ 
loud voice that an entertainment would 
commence in five minutes, and the three 
others busied themselves in arranging their 
poles for the performance. 
And what wonderful things they did! 
Balancing themselves upon each other’s 
shoulders, jumping from bed to bureau and 
back again, turning summersaults from 
soap-dish to water-pitcher, waving a tooth- 
brush instead of a flag—in short, indulg- 
ing in more extravagant feats than the 
little boy had ever dreamed of before. 
‘** Now,” shouted the clown, ‘‘ we'll have 
our song. We'll give you somethivg worth 
hearing.” And, without stopping their 
evolutions for an instant, the queer little 
figures piped up: 
“ Jolly acrobats are we, 

As you see, 

Mounting high or stooping low, 

Here we go. 
Without hands and without feet, 
Our gymnastics who can beat? 

o——--! 


Jolly acroba‘s are we, 
Doing wonders, as you see.” 


There were a great many verses, but they 
all sounded just, alike. Johnny became 
tired of it at last, and was thinking that he 
might just as well go to sleep, when the 
clown cried out: ‘‘ Silence!’ 

Instantly the three acrobats jamped upon 
their poles and stood there. 

“Do you want your head back again ?” 
inquired the clown, gravely, of Johnny. 

** Of course, I do.” 

“And your arms and legs?” 

** Fos.” 

“Very well, earn them then. ‘Tl give 
you five minutes to climb to the top of that 
picture-frame ” (pointing. to a photograph 
which hung just over the headboard). 
**Qnly five minutes! Come, now.” 

‘That's my father’s, picture,” said poor 
Jobnny. 

‘‘Onn’t help it if it’s your grandfather. 
There’s one minute gone. 

*« ’'m so heavy.” 

‘*Two minutes gone.” 

Johnny rose slowly on his wooden lege 
and commenced the ascent. His limbs 
were grooved, to be sure; but the hedstead 
was so very smooth that he slipped back 
again. 

““Oh! dearme. I—” 

‘‘ Three minutes gone.” 

He tried again; but with the same result. 

‘<’'Tisn’t fair. These arms and legs aren’t 
good for anything. You said they wasn’t.” 

‘* Four minutes gone.” 

Jobnny tried again; but it wassuch very 
hard work that he began to cry. All at 
once he heard a voice, which did not belong 
to the clown. 

‘* What is the matter, darling?” And 
the little fellow looked into his motber’s 
astonished eyes. 

‘*T wanted my head—and my—arms and 
legs.” ‘ 

‘‘They seem to be all here,’ said Mam- 
ma, laughing. ‘‘ What were you trying to 
do, Johnny ?”’ 

‘Trying to—trying to— Ob! mother!” 
And he clasped ber tightly around the 
neck. “ P’r’aps I’ve been asleep. But are. 
you sure my acrobats haven’t been out of 
the box ?” ’ 

“JT certainly think I should have seen 
them if they had,” replied Mamma. 

She laughed again, and Jobnny could vt 
help laughing @ little too, he was-en glad 
to be himeaelf again. , 

‘Ive ever eo much better to have your 
arms and legs fastened on,” hoe exclaimed, 
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Would you, ” 


“‘ That would depend upon circumstan- 
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“TI don’t b’lieve I shall ever like that old 


clowa se very. muck again,” murmured 
Johnny, sleepily. 
But he did. “ 
‘ - : rT wt . 
TODDLE AND HIS LITTLE DOG BUZ 
BY MRS, CRAWFORD  NEILSON. 
Por! pop! fizz! fizz! bang! bang! went 
fire-crackers and torpedoes, for it was the 
Fourth of July, and six or eight tow-head- 
ed urchins were celebrating the day:in the 
main street of an old sleepy town. Their 
respective fathers were congregated under 
the awning of Peter Penniwuit’s grocery 
store, where, with chairs tipped back, hats 
over their eyes, and huge quids of tobacco 
im their mouths, they watched the chil- 
dren’s play and oecusionally exchanged a 
lazy word or two. 
“Gioral Washington must feel kinder 
grand ef be knows what a fuss they make 
over that burtbday o’ his’n every year,” 
said Zeke Simmons, ia a loud nasal drawl, 
**Got yer bist’ry kinder mixed, ain’t yer, 
Dad?” yelled Zeke the younger, with a 
grin. ‘* When | heerd o’ Ginral Washing- 
ton his burthday was February 22d.” 
**Shet up,” replied the father. Then, 
turning to his companions, he suid: ‘‘ Did 
yehearthat? Ef he gits his rights, that 
boy’ll go to Congress some day—mebbe to 
the White House.” 
No one responded, and Zeke put the tips 
of his fingers together, squirted a mouth- 
ful of tobacco juice on an unoffending 
mullein-stalk, and sulisided. 

Inside the door, on an empty salt-sack, lay 
a Skye terrier, with two glossy pups beside 
her. She had just given ber children their 
morning bath, and, having washed her own 
face and paws, Was resting from her labors 
and listening to the talk outside. No one 
supposed that she: understood, though; 
which shows how little we know, after all, 
of the things that are nearest us. i 

So, when Zekesaid that his boy would go 
to Congress, Flora sniffed disdaiufully and 
mused thus: 

“This is a queer world! Now, if dogs had 
their rights, my son certainly would be 
something. Asit is, that wretched freckled- « 
face boy bas far more chance than he, 
For my daughters, Siiky and Floss, I desire 
nothing. They will be sober mothers like 
myself in time and livé quietly at home. 
But for my son I have ambiticns.” 

Here Buz emerged from the ginger-snap 
box, with a cake in bis’ month, which he 
brought over to the mat and commenced 
guawing. 

** Yes,” continued Flora, “he: certainly 
ought to go to Congress. See what a tul- 
ent he has for appropriation; and he is 
never canght either. Seon he must mxakea 
start in the world, I wish that L koew 
what life has in store for him.” 

Patience, old mother. To-morrow will 
decide. 4 

Following the dusty highway out .for 
miles, we come to the green wouils, where 
flowers are blooming, birds ‘singmg, 
squirrels frisking over the trees, rabbits 
darting about. And still further on are ficlds 
and orchards, a rushing mill-stream, an 
old mill, and the little brown cotiage whcre 
Seth Barnes the miller lives. 

On the broad porch an old quilt is 
spread, and rolling about on it is a fat, rosy 
baby, with round black eyes and hair soft 
as thistle-down, They call him Toddle. 

The miller’s cart drives slowly down the 
road totown. It is loaded with flour for 
Peter Pennniwait and some of Mrs Barzes’s 
golden butter tor Mrs. Penniwait. 

In the early twilight it comes back; but 
the barrels and rolls of butter are gone, 
and in the basket Buz is lying asleep, with 
a blue ribbon round bis neck. He is to be 
Toddle’s pet and his new life has com- 
menced, 

During the lonz summer the two little 
things frolicked together, and by the fime 
that Toddié could trot round on bis sturdy 
mottled legs Buz could sit up, beg for meat, 
sneeze, play hide-and-seek and other funny 
| tritks. Ib tbe winter they played in the 
‘snow or on the héarth-tuy. Andso the 
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at length, with asigh of reliei. 





happy days wore-ob; fill a baby brother lay 
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four years 0 ‘8 


October. The woods were aflame with 


merry as at od for Mamma i made him 
bis first real ping, Kops b BUW tin pail, 
Buz a red collar, and L os was to be sur- 
prigedkal bis tivtle-hoy whem-be game hore | 
to supper. 

“ Now Eweally fink,” eald Toddle, ** that 
my Papa would be more ’sprised if I goed 
to the mill to see him. Come along, Buz, 
and we'll bfitg Mamnia’d fis’ in“ my dew 
pail.” 

Mrs. Barnes never thought that the new 
pants would make Toddle brave enough to 
go. out of the yard alone; so no one stopped 
the two little truants, and they reached the 
mill-stream unseen. They romped about in 
the pretty leaves for some time, and then 
Toddle lay down on the edge of the water 
and leaned over to catch the fish in the 
new pail for Mamma. 

The«wet grasses slipped through his 
chubby fingers, the clear water closed over 
his shining head, and, thotgh Buz barked 
and whioved with all his might, no one 
came, and the poor little dog fished out 
Toddle’s dripping hat and carried it to the 
mill, laying it at the miller’s feet. 

The father knéWw' ii @ minute what it 
meant; but it was too late. Toddle had 
gone to spend his birthday in Heavén;and 
they laid bis body in a tiny grave under 
tbe gorgeous maple leaves. 

After that Buz gréw suddeily grave and 
steady. He made himself as useful as a 
little dog conld; but tie never played with 
the -bahy brother .nor noticed the blue- 
eyed girl Who came if time to thé brown 
house. 

The daily life dent on a8 “asual. The 
miller ground his corn, thé good wifé cared 
for the household, and Buz trotted about 
apparently happy. One evening he failed 
to come home, and Seth, who loved him 
dearly, for his boy’s sake, went, out to look 
for him. The summer moon’ was abifning 
white.on the.daisies that covered Toddle’s 
grave, and there, with his shaggy head 
resting on bis paws, luy Buz. 

Honest, loving little doggie, he bad been 
faithful unto the end. 

They made iim & grave néar Toddle and 
once more th® twWo Tittle A a rae slept 
peacefully side by side. 

“Curious thing aboub that air pup you 
giv Barnes; wa’n’t it?” GiBZcke Simmons 
to Oid Penniwait, 

“ What was it ?* asked Nas. 

So Zeke told.the Whol stéry, and Flora 
heard for the first fidie of her oldest son’s 
fortunes, She ‘had Wad many pups since 
that July morning, af@ Buz bad almost 
faded wut offher mind, as bevhad quite 
of ieP heey ‘se che wa fold hitb if 

vole babies wh jo Fay Bn thé mat wi 
now, and to- hn she wiped off a few tears 
with thé tip of bet tan dnd sighed. “ Weil, 
pe did not go to Congré’s and his lifé wad 
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Meriden Britannia Company, 
550 BROADWAY, 


@actories, West Meriden, Conn.) NEW YORK. 
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PORCELAL wang ED SILY ER-PLATED 
BAKING AND ENTREE DISHES, 


COMBINED, - 
with moveable linings. Porcelain enameled on bard 


metal. Cannoé be broken or cracked eat or ordi- 
nary usage and are CLEANER. LIG Bi Sire 
DURABLE than any other. 
For Sale by Dealers in Silver-Plated Ware 
AND BY THE 


MERIDEN BRITANNIA.CO., 


650 Broadway, New York, 
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OF EVERY DESORIPTION. 


% 
FORKS: AND. SPOONS.” 
arith PPiatee bps hdr eine Pal 
CESS, which deposits the er. any requisite thick- 
ness on the PARTS posed to WEAR. 
THEY ARE UNE UALED for durability by any 
by this 
1847—BO0GERS BROTHERS.—XII. 
Fira Premium awarded by the American 


__ Institute, 1873 and 1874. 
~ Eexteaet from, Judges? Report; 
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forms of unassistéd entéerprisé. The result 
is’a Systéth of finance 6f whicly no man 
speaks with confidewee, Contrasted with 
this system, We have’ in life insurawee a 
budiiess hearidy fair Comparisdn fn PeEpect 
toethe amount of money involved and as- 
suming a greater risk than apy necessarily 
connected with the business of finance and 
banking, but standifg to-day on a Basis of 
security which no man in his senses can 
question. The éfatistics of the business 
of life insurance, in 1874 show thé great 
strength of thesystem. The 48 companies 
whose reports aré accéssible issued policies 
amounting;to $820,000,000. They received 
$113,000,000 for premiims awa tnterest 
money... They paid $24,000,000 for losses 
by death and $19,000,000 in dividends to 
thé? poliefididers. Of ‘course, the older 
and larger companies did..the greater part 
of this business; as, for instance, the Equi- 
table Life Assurance Society isstied policies 
for $34,000,000, and received for premiums 
and interest nearly $10,000,000, and paid 
nearly $3,500,000 in losses atid dividends. 

From these statistics it appears that the 
power of the life fhStirance systehr to pro- 
vide against that contingency which is 
always before it—namely, the sudden de- 
mand fora large amount of motey—niay 
be relied upon with confidence, 

a a 
INSURANCE NOTES. 


A very servicéatle Sheet has recently 
been published by Francis Hart & Co., of 
this city, containitig @ synoptical statement 
of the life insurance businiéss fof the past 
ten years—from January Ist, 1865, to Ist 
» & Jabharys 1675¢ompiled ffom ‘the official 
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ba by far the best made in pr pre +a ama Me 
lieve, in the world.” 
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partment and frofi tHe rééént statements 
of the varlétis Gdmi patted, Hy W. Wr Bying- 


forty-one different life insurance compa- 
nies, from which iappeats that the bu-i- 
neds dope By them fn the last decade was ds 
follows: The coudition. of these forty-one 


AND 
Mantel. Graaments Aadirons, Ete. companies on the 1st of January, 1875, was : 
Manta Gratmenis, hai fanaa ass6(3, $378; 219,878 : TDS, $317, 650,- 
ing such stticles to sell will please send a 
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563; surplus, $55,769,310. The business 
of 1874 reported 185,756 policies ‘issued; 
_ amount jiigured, $316.747,907; thé foral 
iusiness 753,998 policies issued and . the 


'} amount insured $1, 919,610, 082. Premiums 


| earned, $671,039,.413; interest 
On~ * boatity ~ $121, 777,205: total 
. $799,816:620; expenses dnd taxes paid, 
$117.708 9f9; loses «aiid © enflowmente, 
9190/9005, 108+ pretniuth® Fettirvet fi avr 
, dends a deurrendeth, $210;725,182: bat “Sr 

100of income, $21.61 ; number of dol- 
lars in dividends and surrenders to each 
$100 of preminms, $24.44; nttinber of dol- 


received 


| lars received in. interest 40 each $100 of 


losses, $7608; amount -paid in losses for 
éadli $100 of reserve, $10.47. These figures 
will be startling to nany who have not 
made the subject of, life insurance a study 
and become familiar with the enor- 
mous growth of. this gréat , business. 
Aliheftgh* the synopsis gives the gross 
resulté..6f the buitiess of life fisur- 
ance for the past ten years, five of the com- 
panies fifivé béén in existence but nine 
years, one for only, eight years, five for 
seven yesrs, aod two for only six years, 
Of the atiidtint of premiums tion-partici- 
puting there was $2,045,000. 


—The Chicage Tribune recently well said 
that, “a6 HO nfad Cares to be cautious when 
he is fully insured and does not wart to be 
trouble@ about thinking of the danger of 
his own OF BIS Pighbor’s property, What 
Will bethe result of cheap and, béavy in- 
paar eT As & matter of course, be will in 

$ dnd not very pat: 
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| —The Wates@uryiaaeremetalis of » fire 


gee ce policy issued to Charles Seymour 
iy haar me tage 
Dy, » for on the 


ist and saw-mills sdotaiag on Mill River, 


fb ees _ 1 on ba gotten i} 


scat tis president. exh, rates on 


sums ’ TOM) 
cents BD di0o r pears ye lake he 
to 75 cents for $100 for the 4th class. 


—St. Louigis to-bavesevenmey pteam fire 
engines and the issue of $100,000 of bonds 
by the city for fite “deparinient purposes 
has been authorized by the legislajure, The 
engines will cost about $40,000... It is also 
proposed to spend $80,000 6 the fire-alurm’ 
telégraph, WhiGh is sadly in need of repair. 
Some of the old wite'is's® rotten as to be 
very unsafe. Tt will be replaced arid 100 
new boxes put ap. 
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THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE 60., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY, 


— YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President, 


ASSETS SEVENTY-TWO MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS, | 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
’ + g* UP eeP yegiaent- 
J. M. Sruarr, PEt. 
We Pests tains 2 





CONTINENTAL | 
LIFE INSURANCE .GOMPANY 
Or NEW YORE; ’ 
NE re 
Policies Issued, 
68500," 
ASBEKTS, 
$6,600,600. 


Presidént, 
L. W. FROST. 
Vice-President, 
M. B. ‘WYNKOOP 


Secretary, 
J. P. ROGERS. 


Actuary, 
8. C. CHANDLER, we 


ST. PAUL. 


FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
Cash Capital - « + + - $400,000.00 
Cash Surplus, + - - - 408,196.68 
Total Cash Assets, Jot 
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This cothdidbess busiabes te (1) yours - 
ago, with $75.0 pabiietasb wt yo) 
répid and thé ere by it wasurpaite. ” 

- $G BURBANK, Bresiadut.’ 





C. H. BIGELOW, Secretary. 











ANNUAL STATEMENT 


CHARTER OAK 
UE INSURANCE. COMPANT, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
JANUARY ist, 1875, 


Receipts for Year Ending Dee. Zist, 1874. 


Received for 


Real estate o ‘s build 
in Hartford, a var? =. 
bt under — of 
Loans on 


cup itis Wi 5 «ihe cok Mocog Oe 


~~ si nebnemmabhe.gbebeees 8,761,981 96 
Stocks and bonds owned i) 
due from age 


maiume ae being for yoo - 
Deferred red, ovina “and quarterly pre- e- 


ib Hogugue __ ee o 

Total Assots..............-+.. ....$13,256,440 68 68 
LIABILITIES. 

7 

Bivilends te puleyicldens sides. “Ree 

Total TAmbilitios..........6...6.-.d.00+s SLL, BUF 27 * 

ska snnscusSiotibeantcsasctigevent $1,292,543 41 


Policies in foree Dec. Sist, 1874, 27,362, Ins. $62,085,207 00 


JAS. C. WALKLEY, Pres. 


8. H. WHITH, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
HALSKY STEVENS, Sec’y. 
WM. I. SQUIRE, Ass’t Seo’y. 
L. W. MEBOH, Actuary. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New Yor«, January 2th, 1875. 
The Trustess, in conformity to the Charter af the Com- 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs on 
theSiet December, 1874: 


No Policies have been issued upon Life 
Risks disconnected 


Company, ostineted ot... vr | 
Rremtum Notes and Bills Receivable...... 848 48 
Hliceucccpsssccqhocecese Seana 54 

Total Amount of nen. a 


THE/INDEPENDENT: | 


FIFTEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


for the Year ending Dec. 31, 1874. 





Dividend on capital... , 17 @ 
hviepcepewtennen ons 99,151 62 
Commissions............ 906,368 71 
Expenses and reinsur- 
BBOB... cores sseescosecee 830,411 30— 6,150,130 83 
RRND sci oscilin ecccdcvcncdevtocte 925,145,443 47 
Purchase, at a discount from their 
value, of commissions accruing 


Loans secured by 
State and Municipal 


31,690,512 67 


and accrued..,........ $184,761 71 


M4677 W 
769,788 Th 


192,016 45 1,291,244 7 

Total Assets Dec. Zist, 1874. .925,981.757 44 

New Business in 1874, 9.610 Policies, sesuring 
$34,189,815. 


Outstanding Risks, $181.029,001 


Total Liabilities, including Cap- 

ital Stock and Reserve for re- 
insurance of existing policies... ..¢23,319,.170 10 

Total Surplus ever Legal Re- 
3.662,587 28 


Society has declared a reversionary dividend, availa- 


The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 

The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
made on the American experience table, the legal 
standard of the State of New York. 


$ VAN Cism,” | Actuaries 
We, the undersigned, have personally ex- 
amined in detail the assets, accounts, and 
business of the Society, and compared the 
result with the foregoing statement, which 
we he-eby certify te be correct. 





Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profite will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the Sec- 
ond of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1871 
willbe redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
Second of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi- 
cates which were issued for gold premiams the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A Mtvidend of Forty Per Cent ts declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Sist December, 187', for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the 6th of April next. 

By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary, 





7 





1 Committee of the Board of Directors, ap- 
Saseneuaet th, 1874, to examine the assets 
and accounts at the close of the year. 

—o-—— 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


HENRY B. HYDE, JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE, HENRY M. ALEXANDER 
GEORGE D. MORGAN, BENJ. 


HENRY Q. “ MARQUAND, HENRY DAY, 

JAMES LOW, WM. T. BLODGETT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
HENRY F. SPAULDING, ASHBEL GREEN, 
JAS.W. ALEXANDER, WAYMAN CROW, 


HENRY 8. TERBELL, JAMES M. BEEBE, 
CHARLES J.MARTIN, STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG, THOMAS A. BIDDLE, 


THOMAS A. CUMMINS, THEODORE CUYLER, 


ROBERT BLISS, CYRUS W. FIELD, 
WILLIAM H. FOGG, GEORGE H. STUART, 
DANIEL D. LORD, JOHN J. DONALDSON, 
JAMES M. HALSTED, GEORGE G. KELLOGG 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORREY 
SIMEON FITCH, HOLMES, 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D., J. F. NAVARRO, 
BEN’T’N F.RANDOLPH, W. WHITEWRIGBT, Jr 


PARKER HANDY, ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
JOHN SLOANE, -'- D. HEWRY 
HENRY B. HYDS, President. 
5 Ww. 
BORROWE, Secretary. 
w Actuary. 


HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Counsel. 
HENRY DAY, Attorney. 
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outin 19 

oa by rial ipsa ‘sa o 
Stier abi ew 398,005 12—-97,860,078 31 
Undivided Sarplas........... $1,837,677 17 


eqpoentags of 5 


Prud in Management. 
Sretenand Ulsanaiiie ts the Payment of Losses and 
The even and success of ite opera- 
Tue interest ofa claims paid. 

portion of the a has been 
derived from reinsuriag risks of mk gare 
Companies. 

ie 


2éth ANNUAL a VE ) 
WANTATTAN 


‘LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 


Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 


The Manhattan invites comparison with othe 
ey ies as to the ener culars: 


Gare in the selection 7 ed shown in the small 


eer 
en 











CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE Cco., 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y. 


Capital - - - $1,000,000 00 
Assets, Jan. Ist, '75, $2,606,235 97 
Liabilities <- = - 217,405 54 
Brooklyn Department: 
CORNER COURT AND MONTAGTR 8STREBTS, 
BROOKLYN; 
106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, B D. 


DIREC TORS: 
GEO. T. HOPE, President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Prest. 





NEW JERSEY MUTUAL | : 
LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


189 MARKET ST., NEWARK.” 
J. H, STEDWELL, President. 
R.C. - C. FROST, Vic Vice-President. 








[Aprit 8, 1990 


PHa:NIx 






MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Co. 
OF HARTFORD, CT. 


JANUARY 1, 1875. 


wchiodane FOR 1874. 


Furniture, safes, etc. (33 per cent. of cost). 


Total Asset nnn G4, 105,613 84 
LIABILITIES. 


Death claims reported and not due........ $228,333. 00 
Reinsurance reserve (434 per cent. inter- 
est, New York Standard)................ 8,749,880 00 


Total Liabilities..........- ....+ eeeeee roars 


Surplus, N. ¥. Standard, $1,127,409 sf 
Surplus, 4 per cent. 


Conn. Standard....- 438,608 84 
prep Oe 21273 scons ccecscece 33,418 
Amount insured thereby..... esecccesncende $60,211,105 90 


E. FESSENDEN, President. 
J..F. BURNS, Secretary. 
J. M. HOLCOMBE, Ass’t Sec’y. 








The Travelers 
fee teehee rok 

LIFE AND oe 
feet eee 


Insurance Co. 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 


RODNEY. DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN EB. MORRIS, Ass’t Seo’y. 
New Yerk Office, 207 Broadway. 





= (NICKERBOCKER 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Broad wa 
JOHN A. NICHOLS, See. 








mitt hlhtl(CC dL thle 
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THE INDEPENDENT. . 





LIFH INSURANCE. COMPANY, 
17 & 19 Warren Street, New York. 
Annual Statement, January ist, 1875. 














—— 
Ledger Assets, January Ist, 1874...... 200002 scceceseccseees tevcererenser cscs ccenes + QO61,097 25 
RECEIPTS, 1874. 
From other Companies—Reserved on Risks reinsured.......... $3,232,800 28 
_ Premiums... . se. seeccccese OOO OOOe -ceereseses So Seececeese 1 683,473 43 : 
60 as cdhodn nat cobs drasTemetunses++es4srktseeeaee 172,516 84 
“ eee eceattacams clestacedoeedeck oc anummaundiasene tia 10,000 00 
* other Sources, Profit on Bonds, etc... .......20eseeeee 6,640 18 $5,105,489 73 
$6,067,136 97 
DISBURSEMENTS, 1874. 
Vor Deets Clalae S on se ces titi - «- beccn ane Oc 0.0 lh ciscdes tinnies 877.919 57 
Endowments Matured... ......6.sccesececccecceesteeeeees 47,577 86 
“ Annuities....... evi dcedcdedcataounsiegn’, copes suemndene 695 12 
“ Sarrendered Policies.....%.05 sceessceceesccccccccccecseceecs 842,704 83 
“* Reinsurance....... ene aad Vad de onke ie dade cOCb as Bee EE 7,158 82 
PT NEE SNE a ccces. secatccsccapeveses ss) odhohens ansSeuns ' 16,800 00 
” OD a PTA akc bb iniede VeS Os cbt Tet be bude cn egangnnscees yen 4,329 86 
¢ nees of Management..-........ bnaddh cps cvsessssecee ss 383,186 15 $1,680,367 21 
Ledger Assets, January 1st, 1875.........+..sese008 Sic Go Gbdach uses a604eRi dane oo oe «2$4,886, 769 76 
INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Bonda- aud Mortgages........0i.ssececsccccssccncccccceccceecee $2,128,461 72 
Cal] FOOD... 38 < arch o 50 ethGic aneSh o 4465 95 55 eGo opocdcccecsccsdar 234,945 00 
United States, State, and City Bonds.............ccscsesecerece 497,512 50 
Cash in Banks and Trust CemmmORbee, 5 .905-- oopenn cssewsccdogs 558,127 98 
Premium Notes Loans on Policies in Force, and in no case 
in excess of the reserve. ........-..ccccecescccccssesccvers 861,438 26 
Due'from other Companies for Reinsurance of their Risks...... 106,284 30— $4,386,769 76 
Add to the above: 
eae cet Spe og saghebetecsetiogessoheee ye . 
e -yearly ua PERMMBIRERD.) . occccccescccccces , 
Premiums Uncollected and in Course of Collection...........0.++0s 48,795. 34 $267,081 35 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1875, . . . . $4,653,851 11 
LIABILITIES. 
Cmpatd Dedtte Caatille. ... .sccscesignecs -deccccccbencnccscceccscces $105,895 93 
Reins poashhne Reserve (New York Standard)............seessseese 8,840,194 00 $3,946,089 98 





Surplus, . . 2... $107,761 18 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM WAL PRESIDENT. HENRY M. ALEXANDER, Alexander & Green. 
Sates fe ALS BA Babeock Bros. & Co. | GEO. 8. COE, President American Ex 
TED, est. American Fire Bank. 


GFO. T. Hore. Ereat, Continental Fire In- 

HENEY DaY, Lord, Day & Lord, Couns¢lors- surance Com 

THOMAS M. MARKOE, M.D., 20 West 30th st. 

HENRY A. HURLBUT, Prest. of Commis- 
sioners of Emigration. 

ss G. re Prest. Mercantile | J. C. 





Com ADRIAN VAN SINDEREN, 54 Wall st. 
BURI an ‘AN, late President Harlem | ASHBEL GREEN, Counselor-at-Law. 
Gas Com apany ROBT. A. LANCASTER, Lancaster, Brown 
KINGMAN PAGE, 125 East 59th st. & Co. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT . M.D., Meproan | HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-Presiwenr. 
ExaMIner. JOHN H. BEWLEY, SsonerTary. 
OFFICERS. 
JOHN H. BEWLEY, Secretary. WILLIAM ‘WALKER, President. 


CEORCE L. MONTACUE, Actuary. HENRY J. FURBER, Vice-President. 
EDWARD W. LAMBERT, M.D., Medical Examiner. ~ 


AGENCY DEPARTMENT. 
CHAS. P, GRIFFIN, General Manager. SAM’L L. KNIGHT, Superintendent. 


HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 185. BROADWAY. 
ForTy-THIRD yao meat ‘essai sal a nia ial on the first day of Jan. 1875. 


oleic? eNO NSS ana bidders 7 sien ie eae 


Total ne an ae oF ANSETS. 3 









































951 Broadway) N.Y. Oty. 








OF THE 


|NEW YORE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Office, 346 and 348 BROADWAY, 
JAN. 1, 1876. 











Amount of Net Cash Assets, Jan. 1, 1874. $24,430,879 32 
INCOME. 
Premiums and annuities.................. inceseedie Side ahenccodl $6,414 454 77 
Interest received and accrued..,....... gues poch covthiantzesse ee os 1,645,106 84— 8,050,561 11 
$32,490,440 43 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses by death....... aradeecceghaccesanceriopes cic hdbchecse oieé $1,469,686 O. 
Dividends, purchased reversions, and returned premioms on 
CORRE BOD iain nds Biddndocaegibinnse cbevbeduetekici 3,026,605 12 
Life annuities, matured endowments, aa reinsurances........ 105,501 56 
Commissions, brokerages, and agency expenses,................ 361,396 77 
Advertising and physicians’ fees...... cess de edddbbe 70,457 35 
Taxes, office and Jaw expenses, salaries, printing, ‘ma. Se ee 302,076 068 
5,844,663 92 
027,145,777 5a 
ASSETS. 
Cash in Trust Company, in bank, and on hand.................- $1,751,183 738 
Tnvested in United States, New York City, and other stocks 
(market ‘valac $5,178,006 8D). ..... 2. ccc cccccccccsccccvccces 4,970,136 98 
MT IC 1A a rok sth drcnasdh cade. nodinn o adieeditbinneearennge 1,768,174 14 


Bonds and mortgages (secured by real estate valued at more 
than double the amount loaned, buildings thereon insured 
for $15,198,251 and the policies assigned to the company as 


additional collateral security).................cceccceceeece 16,828,955 14 
Loans on existing policies (the reserve held by tae company 
on these policies amounts to $3,918,587 57)..............06 910,049 14 
ae and semi-annual premiums due subsequent to Jan. 1, 
a ct brcwe Sei ech. tHE cB Cec Fikte li cdcewnoneqeocadens 511,192 47 
Pb on existing policies in course of transmission and 
collection (estimated reserve on these policies $570,000, in- 
Se IN) 085. 0 5 58a Soi cede bac s dedencccetccscses 189,623 78 
Amounts due from agents... ........... cc ccc eee eeceecccececs 29,109 30 
Interest accrued tc Jan. 1, 1875..... 20.0.0... cc ccecccccccbonece 187,402 83 
$27,145,777 61 
ADD, 
Exeéess of market value of securities over COSt.......0.ccccecccceecccccccecacccsvees $202,889 57 


Cash Assets, January Ist, 1875, - - $21,348,667 08 


Appropriated as follows: 





Adjasted losses, due subsequent to January Ist, 1875.......... $196,792 16 . 
Reported losses, awaiting proof, etc...........ceceecseveccecees 174,168 74 
Reserved for reinsurance on existing policies, participating 
imsurance at four per cent. Carlisle net premium, non- 
participating at five per cent. Carlisle net premium........ 24,640,088 20 
Dividends outetanding....:.......ssceccesecsesees CAgeeccoorsce 152,948 84 $25, 163,942 03 
RGD SIs ccc cncnccctcccccecececcccoccc sc étetpedinsaceuGesseduashé seal 92,184,724 05 


From the undivided des of $2,184,724 05 the Board of Trustees has declared a rever- 
sionary dividend, available on settlemeat of next annual premium, to participating policies, 
proportionate to their contribution to surplus. 


The cash value of such reversion may be used in settlement of premium, if the policyholder 


so elect. 
——_o0——_ 


During the year 7,254 policies have been issued, insuring $21,813,749 22. 





TRUSTEES. 


WILLIAM A. BOOTR, 
GEORGE A. OSGOOD, 
HENRY BOWERS, 
SANFORD COBB, 
EDWARD MARTIN, 
H. B. CLAFLIN, 

J. F. SEYMOUR, 

C. R. BOGERT, M.D., 
WILLIAM ‘H. BEERS. 


MORRIS FRANELIN, 
DAVID DOWS, 

ISAAC C. KENDALL, 
HENRY K. BOGERT, - 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, 
JOHN MAIRS, 

WM. H. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, 
WILLIAM BARTON, 


—_——_— 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, President. 
WILLIAM H. BEERS, Vice-President and Acteary. 


D. ODELL, Superintendent of Agencies. 
‘ CORNELIUS R. BOGERT, M.D.) Medical 
' “) GEORGE WILKES, MD., Examiners, 





FLORAL DECORATIONS, BOU: 
QUETS, ETC. 


co we Sa 


Ing-room we should endeavor to have them of 
the choicest and most studied kind ; both be- 
cause they are 

and the suitabili 
pose depends re the Material, form, 


and design of the vase, basket, etc., than on 


the actual quality of the flowers themselves. 
To & 5 ish re dal 
lovely old and Violets are always sweet, 


no matter what may be the arrangement.” 
Yes ; but yet it must be admitted by glbeafeful 
observers that Violets, Roses, and, indeed, all 
kinds of flowers can have their inherent love- 
liness greatly increased by judicious juxtaposi- 
tion. Surely, the beauties of red R de 
nbs hie aoe in 8 East OF dorel 
work, and even the sweet Violets show to dis- 
edvantage in a vase of blue glass. Gopd tqste 
declares that such arrangements are devoid of 
elegance ; yet we have often seen such biend- 
ing oi colérs by those who'consider themselves 
models of good taste. 
©) Thet, @gdio, che often sees a quantity of 
flowers crowded into a vase, without the least 
regard to their effective arrangemept or the 
stylé and color of the vase itse!f; and Tre- 
quently the most extravagant use is made of 
choice flowers, through mere want of thonght 
on the subject. For imstance, you will see a 
handful of Rose-bgde placed in a vase, with 
little or no addition of foliage to relieve the 
contrast of their hmes; while if. they had been 
mingled with frondgof feathery Ferns or Lyco- 
podiums, with some of their own green leaves 
introduced between them, their beauty would 
havesbeen ipereased tenfold and two vases 
could have been made, instead of only one. 
The vases in which flowers are placed should 
always be in accordance with their surponpd- 
ings. Delicate china, frosted silver, bronze, 
agate, and rarely eut glass, fine porcelain, ete. 
are the most suitable for drawing-rooms ; clear 
crystal or frosted or engraved silver for the 
dinner-table; and majolica ware, carved wood, 
terra-cotta, and Wedgwood for balls and stair- 
case landings. 

The adornment of an ¢épergne for the dinner- 
table has of late years rediired the exercise of 
good taste in floral arrangements; derause 
the fashion of making the center-piece do 
duty as a stend for desserts—such as whipped 
creams, jellies, bon-bons, etc.—is entirely 
passé, and flowers are now considered as 
an indispensable adjunct to a ‘handsome 
dinner-table. And so long as they do not 
detract from the ease and comfort of the 
gnests their presence is decidedly an improve- 
ment; bat when their profusion and fragrance 
becomes overpowering—t. ¢., when they are 
built up in such a towering mass in the center 
us to entirely obstruct the view of the opposite 
guésts and ail kinds of vases and dishes of 
ROwet< Mill mp evety Opon. space tLey really 
bécome disagreeable to the olfactory senses, 
combined as they must be with the. odors of 
highly-seasoned dishes. And undoubtedly the 
mingling of odors at the dinner-table is often a 
severe trial of strength to persons of delicate 
digestive powers, 

Then, if the dinner-table presents a crowded 
appearance its elegance is much diminished. 
It is well to arrange it 60 as to have plenty 
of. room for removing of plates, filling of 
plasses, éte., without making each movement 
endanger the safety ofeome .floral decoration. 
A less display of flowers in vases and low 
glasses and ample room for the serving of 
dishes will greatly enhance the comfort of your 
guests. The hight of the table adornments 
should be taken into consideration. Zpergnes 
two or three feet high are no longer considered 
in good taste; but at the base of the center- 
piece the floral artist arranges the most choice 
flowers, interspersed with soft, feathery Ferns 
and exquisitely colored leaves. And dishes 
spreading wide on the top are not now comme 
a faut ; but ‘perfectly-formed small recepta- 
cles are in yogue, and they are filled with a 
few of the rarest blossoms of the green-house, 
and also with drooping wreaths of Smilax and 
other climbers, which fall over the flowers at 

the base, and the effeet is always pleasing and 
admirable to the beholder. 


Side-board decorations are usually composed 
of flowers growing in pots, which are concealed 
either by a cache-pot made of wood-work or 
paper or sunk in ornamental pots of majolica 
er china ware. 

aden are alsa yery dest 

Paks lions, Vines” erotien taf 
are now much used, but are rot en régie 
on the dimnertable. . 


The art of arranging bouquets {s very simple, 
pet cae : 


if one only possesses a good de 


has some idea of tasteful combination.” ~At 










ost 
ee very vito ind met can 


elie ter: ESM & 


‘ally arranged according to their hues, fra- 
suinintbctuy-eundliy canabensisditens 00 ote 
Having collected the flowers to be used, upon a 
tray, all superfluous leaves een be stripped 
from the stems, and flowers side 


made by ree. a i em straight stick, about 
f he then tie a ball 
e top of it, and 

el elicate flowers, 

or one large wm teed one, for the center- 
Piece, winding the wool around each stem as 
you.add the flowe lea benquet. 

Abbe Giackae eo s-shortest 
stems at the top, reserving all those with long 
stemg for the base, and finish off the bouquet 
with a fringe of finely-cnt foliage, such as that 
of Ferns and Lycopodiums. Now cut all the 
stalks evenly and wrap damp cotton about 
them, and cover the stems with a paper cut 
Pretty lace designs, In making bouquets, 
garden-flowers, such as are usually sent by one 
fulendto another, the flowers can be arranged 
flatly ;and to do this a good supply of green 
sprays are required for the background, .We 
have found small branches, of Arbor. Vite, 
Hemlock, and even Spruce quite desirable for 
this purpose, The Tree Box, sprays of Lilac, 
twigs of Bay, Lavender, or even of the Currant- 
bush will also not be inappropriate, 

With plenty of pretty foliage, a very few 
well-grouped flowers can produce a most 
charming effect ; while without stich assistance 
the handsomest flowers ‘may fall to show to 
good advantage, owlag to the abrupt ‘con- 
trast in which rival shades appear. Asa gen- 
eral rule, however, the follage of each flower 
supplies its own most beautifal background, 
The Lily of the Valley is av Nlustration of 
this fact, as it is never so perfect as when dis- 
played in the shadow of its own deep green 
leaves; but the Sweet Pea, most lovely in 
itself, requires tbe foliage of the Sweet-Clover, 
withts odorous white racemes of flowers, or 
sprays of Gypsophila, to exhibit it in its per- 
fection. 

But with a little ingenuity other leaves and 
sprays may be made todo duty with good ef- 
fect. When your garden bouquet ds finished 
if it Jato be presented to a friend, pluck a 
large leaf, with a little of ite stem, from rhu- 
barb plant and lay the bouquet mpon dt to:keep 
the flowers cool and fresh.and eoxelep them 
io its shade to exclude the girand light It 
serves the purpose much . better thap peper. 
In making garden bouquets to. send away as 
tokens of sftection one should remember 
that the flowers will probably. be taken apart, 
and, therefore, be careful pot to tie them too 
closely with twine or thread. Lamp-wieking 
is much more desirable than any other string, 
because, being very soft. and pliable, jt docs 
not bind the stems too closely, and at the same 
time, if wetted, it retains the moisture as well 
ascotton-wool. If you would send the flowers 
any distance, do mot sprinkle them. witb 
water. It causes them to shed their petals. 

If you desire to decorate halls and, staircase 
landings, fou shduld choose Howars of the 
most effective kind, with plentyeof foliage. 
Labutnum sprays, the Guilder Rose, Peonies, 
etc., with strongly-sceoted shrubs and flowers, 
aré appropriate, as the perfume is then dis- 
persed all over the house, and, therefore, does 
not become too overpowering. Buch flowers 
as Lilacs and Syringas can rarely be endured 
in a sitting-room, bowever, although their 
fragrance is pleasant in the outer air. 

Flowers, on account of the universal fond- 
ness with which they are esteemed, are espe- 
cially adapted to express affection. Hence, 
the the habit has arisen of sending borquets 
upon every occasion which marks an epoch in 
the life of our friends. 
= 


NOTES ON SOME GOOD PEARS, 





Amore the two thousand or more varieties 
of the pear cultivated in the United States 
there are: scarcely fifty which have secured 
anything Mkea popular endorsement of their 
merits. Of course, this should not be considered 
as evidence of the inferiority of all the little- 
known or neglected sorts ; still wesafely con- 
clude that a majority of them might be dis- 
carded withontany material logs.to anybody. 
In fact, if this could be done the merits of 
the remainder would .be all the sooner dis- 
covered. 

It was long ago decided that varieties 
adapted to general cultivation over our wide 
extent of country were very few indeed, and 
that suecessin pear omitauge depends as much 


or more ro selection of sorts 
1 > Wher! hbabieke Re coatty considered 


pan eceential, Bat the most hardy, prolific, 
me 1 gs Dest tn quality will, ve 
if proper attention to is 
negiécted,ialthough some withstand ill-usage 
waausiche To more fully illustrate 





present the most elegant bouquets are those. 


the.pecuilatifies of some of the well-known 


Ba . 





with a reputation which hen acca paired 


is f 
woe pare a 
ceeding over a wide extent of couttry, in 


Ecrope and America, probably baviog = 
more to popularize ‘the pear among the mass 

than any other tn caltivation. Seif, with at 
its merits, the Bartlett is not one of the very 


bestép alth y see 
good enough to be vetted on a 


masses, In certain soils the fruit a a 
strong, musky flavor, quite disagreeable to some 
persons, dot greatly admired by others. The 
principal fault in the tree is its liability to 
winter-kill the first year from graft or bud 
and to overbear as the tree increases in uge. In 
fact, this latter peculiarity of the Bartlett is 80 
general that.a majority of persons cultivating 
it seldom obtain perfect, well-developed speci- 
mens, bécause of their neglect to thin out the 
fruit while small. 
through the country, sees the branches of fruit 
trees beld in place by props, to prevent break- 
ing down under the weight of fruit, he may 
safely conclude that the owner is not a scien- 
tific pomologist. Still, Ihave heard men con- 
fessing this practice at meetings of pomol- 
Ogiste, ; 

Beurre ® Anjou.—Another of our noble pars, 
ripening in early winter or late fall, aceording 
to locality. The tree in growth is all that 
could well be desired, and I might say the 
same of the fruit. I€ ie not quite as prolific 
while young as the Bartlett, but sufficiently so 
when the tree attains age. On some soils the 
treés will require mulching in summer, to in- 
suré sufficient moisture for full development 
of the fruit and prevent the ekin becoming 
rough. 

Beurre Clairgeau —Atthongh known to our 
pomolpgists for.a qaarter of a century, itis 
ly of lute that it has attracted much atten- 
tion. Its large size and splendid color € 
it one of the attractive varieties in cultivatfon. 
But it is one of those soris which is either 
very good or-yery poor—all depending upon 
40M) avd-epltyre. A man can, however, afford 
to give it extra care, becausé tHe réeults 
warrant it, while with some of the »emalers 
varietics this is not quite as certain, The 
trees as they attain age are likely to over- 
bear; consequently, thinning the fruit while 
small is necesrary to insure large specimens 
of good. quality. This’ pear is usnally con- 
sidered as a late fall variety, but with proper 
care it taay be kept until midwinter. 

Duchess @ A .—Few varieties haye 
been so universally esteemed as this—not only 
an account of fts extra large size and good 


in the 
peti byo reverses, 
.—For a very early pear. I have. 
never found a better one, althéugh it has 86 
faults, ripen on the tree, it ry 


it 
likely to decay at the core; but the lias 
easily applied by gathering at the rt ie 
Itis nota larg: or very handso tr, but 


makes up for what it may lack i 
erties in its patte earn 


ores +3 
both yang ate 
room for e Mon this po 


slow but tawhy grower, mre hardy, ree 8 
without a fault ; consequently, it is a very pov- 
ular variety. it is small in size, but makes up 


With the @bove six varieties of pear “a man 
nay tetonish bis less fortunate fricdd, please 
bis family (if lie is lucky enongh to have one), 
and make bimselfsupremely happy, - —— 
he is not dyspeptic. 


Nevrareu or pain of the nerves, tic-dole- 
roux, face ache—these are diseases of the nerv-- 
ous es, the symptom of which is Pary, and 
the only remedy whith will effectnally care it 
pt mag Pain-killing Magic Off. A clergy- 

n, while using it for neuralgia, discovered 
that tit would cure catarrb. It works like a 
charm. 
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mM FOR’ SALE. 


ARPT eT 7 
SIX HUNDRED AGRES 


Good. Ihand 
Barkshire Canny MSs, 


UNINCUMBERED, 
will be Sold at a Bargain for 


Good Improved CITY PROPERTY, 


or will be Exchanged for 
Good Merchandise. 


Said Farm is Well Located, has a Large 
Double House, 3 Barns and ether Out-buildings, 
has 250 Acres of Heavy Wood-Land. Cuta now 
about 75 Tons of Hay and will Pasture 100 
Head of Cattle, has a valuable Peat-Bed of 
50 Acres, and is near Two Railroads. 





For further particulars «Address 
FARMER, Box 2787, New York City. | 


JULIEN CHURN 


BUTTER WORKER. 
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“ur. Howlen, New London Co 
“| can fully recommend your oate ‘Refined Pou- 
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Toba Lhave tested it side. by side with 
= nurer, and the Poudrette has always ni 
e best. ” 
Mr. Erm pen N.Y, writest) 


fi 
< per cent. for all 


the mone cavestee. is 
Pampblet, @iving full directi etc., sent free, on 
Saat to JAMES T. FOSTER, 
66 Cortlandt Screet, New York. 
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yr. Vines delivered 


moos ay by express, $8 per doz. 
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sear PT EHIDON MAN'F'G OO., Lansing, Mich: 


SALEM, SALEM.—Best Gardén Grape known. 
Strong 
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ATWOOD, ROOT & CO, zg 


Castle Brook Nurseries, 
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6 PING TO Rapist 


Averill: Chemical Pai aint, 


en ey SHeMiCal Tain. 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT Co., 


re 


#2 Burling blip, New Yous, oF 132 East River 8t., Cleveland. 0. 





HM, W. JOBNS’ PATENT 


Ashestos 










seers age 


hody. | 
Materials, etc. 
Fd ai es 





Jor the above or 


Marsa. 
Maiden Lane, W. Y. 
















IMPORTANT POINTS WHICH NO ) OTHER 
SWIVEL PLOW HAS. 


Roce cu sine Gite afwaze fn « na ba ap 


line, without apy movemant, 
384.—A Woop Leer: my aad right 6 ean 





will at Wage work ae w ae'the other. Flow 

meth it ae qua ei i Sod_or stubble 
perfect. y adapied des. and 

will turn every 8 of iy plowed better 

than an win the wo: 

hose Somers yu oy ys pd 

Also Ciroular, with full Teady the Toe 


MANUFACTURED. ONLY BY 


HIGGANUM MANUFACTURING CO., 
~“HIGGANUM, CONN., 
|| anldtor saidpy aul their Agense. 


a TTL TE: 
FERTILIZERS. 
Nitrate of Soda, Nitrate of Potash, Sulphate 


of Potash, Sulphate of Ammonia, Acid ‘Phos- 
phate, also 


CLIMAX. SUPERPHOSPHATE, 


CONTAINING 3.26 per cent. of ‘Ammonia and 
24 per cert. of Soluble,Phosphate of Lime. 

In reply to letters of inquiry, prices and the 
ex‘ct analysis of any or each of the chemicals 
will be given; and they will be sold with 
GUARANTY of the quality as stated. 


GEO. EF WHITE; 
160 Front St., New York. 


STANDARD PEAR TREES, 
E. MOODY & SONS, LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
TREES 
FOR FRUIT, FOR ORNAMENT, FOR 
~=“PLEASURE; FOR PROFIT, 
WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. 











Pears, Apples, Cherries, Peaches, Plums, 
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GENEVA, N.Y. 
Water t., N. ¥. City. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 
SMALL atic eee -B VI “— 
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Garden om and Horticultural Books. 
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mot thé past season. 
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ANDUZEN & TIET, 
106 Kast Second §t., Otpeinutd 
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PAINT YOUR HOUSE 
~ National Witt Paint. 


FIRST PRIZE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
1874, OVER ALL COMPETITORS. 
Itis the cheapest, because it is more durable, beauti- 
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HOLIDAY PRESENT! 


Beautiful and Useful. 


$20 BECKWITH $25 


Portable family Sewing Machine 
—the most desirable of. any—-will not get 
out of order. Single or Double 
Thread. The only machine that can 
be used without injury to the health. 
A portable treadie attachment 
can behad at an additional cxpense of only 
$5, ‘which can bo worked with less 
exertion, by one foot, than any other ma- 
chine can by the use of two; the move- 
ment of treadie being only two inches— 

tosix being erdinarily required. 
awarded November, 1873— 
fa, awarded November, 1974, by the 
American insti 

Don't buy a machine you have seen 
it. Agents don’t try to sell any other 
machine. Tis merits and price defy cbm- 
petition. Send for samples and circulars. 

BECKWITH S.-M. CO,, 


New York: 862 Broadway. 
Chicago: 231 Wabash Ave. 


THE “VICTOR” SEWING MACHINE. 


send for Circular. “ VICTOR” S. M. O0., 
54 East Teath St., New York. 











PHELPS, DODGE & 60. 


CLIFF ST., hetween John and Fulton, 
BREW YORE. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
TIN AND BOOFING PLATES, 
OF SLL SIZESAND KINDS. 
Pic TIN, RvDAIS SHEET. IRON, 
tee, nd Commen Sheet Iron, 


eet Zinc, Copper, 
mame SOLDER, ANTIMONY, Bre. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
COPPER, BRASS, AND WIRE. 
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THE DYING BODY - 
SUPPLIED WITH THE 
VIGOR OF LIFE 


THROUGH 
DR. RADWAY'’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT, 


THE GREAT 


BLOOD PURIFIER! 
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THE ala i tl 


get & TA 


87 adid 89 Bowery, 65 Chrystie, and 130 and 182 Hester 
STILL UONTINOE TO ni THE LAROKST BE 


PARLOR, nN, A 


Mattresses, : pring. Bach etc.,. 
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. to Refail at Wholesale Prices, 


Please state where you saw this. 
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ONE BOTTLE 
will make the Blood pure, the & 
bright,the Complexion smooth 
Mair strong, and remove all So 
Pastales, Tetters, Cankers, ete., from the Head, Face, 
Neck, Mouth, and Skin. Itis pleasant to take and 
the dose is smali. 


iM Resolves away Diseased Deposits; it Purifies the 
Blood and Renovates the System; it cures 
with certainty ali Chronic Diseases 
that bave lingered In the sys- 
tem five or ten years, 
whether it be 


or Syphilitic, Hereditary 
or Contagious, 
BE IT SEATED IN THE 


Lungs er Stemach, Skin or Bones, Flesh or 
Nerves, 


CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING 
THE FLUIDS. 


ms rceera Soot Sete Brae 
Saas 
Geet fasta Se Bo ees 


Vicers in th the itis, Consumption, Liver N 
Giands and 


Scrofala 








other parte of the m, 
gremeroes Discharges from the Kars aig’ the worst 
ems of Skin | | Bru Vv Scald 
sod ‘tang Worcs, Si Rowan Royepeiee Aen 
Worms in the cers in the 

omb, and all w and 
Loss of and all wastes of the life 
sscn Cnemannry and 6 S y will 
ggeze to 06 Person using tor elther of ro formes 
by $i per bottle. 

R. R. R. 


RADWAY’S 
READY RELIEF, 


The Cheapest and Best Medicine for 
Family Use in the World 


One 50 Cent Bottle 
WILL. CURE MORE COMPLAINTS AND P 
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Pa n in the Rheumatism; ‘or with Dinrrheee 
Bruises ; 1 bree : ’ 
os orwith Sizsine, ¢ RERDY ReLTEe wit 
oure you of the worst of these complaints in a few 
will ins 


drops iu atumbler of 
Y uid, IND IN THE 
ways Hendy Watiet with Them, A iey,crope ty 
better than Frenc Brandy or Bitters as 
sala Price Fifty Cents. 


DR. RADWAY’S 
REGULATING PILLS, 


tasteless, elegantly costes with ewoes 

purge late, ay ery n, fad 
way Pills, for the cure of all nd the tom. 
iver, wels, Kidneys, Bladder, ous 
ae Consti Costiveness, Indi- 
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ments 0 ternal to effect a 
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Cents per Box. borane, 


Read “FALSE AND TRUE.” 
a. tem te RADWA\ & OO., No.3 
warren Bt. New ron. Information wort 





BEN. J. BARTLETT, 
Architect, 


{99 CLARK STREET, 
Chicago, Tl. 


I make a specialty of 
Church 
AND 
School Designs. 





“FRUIT AND 
ORNAMENTAL 


TREES! 


LARGE STOCK. LOW RATES. 


STANDARD PEAR TREES 
AGENTS WANTED. ak 
EK. MOODY & SONS, Lockport, N. Y. 
NIAGARA NURSERIES, Established 1839. 





Amateur Workers in 
_FANCY woopDs 


Bobo ehanan rent ready Pare ruse’ ie 3-16, a ia 88 nana in. and 


aes Cash to acco 7 os. 
Satinwood, Holly. Walnut, ahogany, Ebony, 


“itn@. W. READ & Co 

















MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM, 
23 & 25 RANDOLPH ST., CHICAGO 
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UNDERTAKERS’ GOODS, 


et ee tt 
683—T15 West Rignth Street Cincinnati, o 
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lirritation of the Eatngs, 
A PERMANENT 
THROAT 


ss. of an incu ble Lang Disease fs often the result. 


.- BROWN’S .. 


[BRONCHIAL TROGHES, 
=OGEAREE Se 
SWGERS AND PUBLIC SPEAKERS 


Suara i eae 


= 
“o n Setters the genuine 

BROWN ao 
which S_ BRONCHIAL 

years. 
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for Children Teething. 
Thirty Years’ Experience of an Old Nurse.— 
MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP is the pre- 
scription of one of the best Female Physicians and 


Nurses in the United States, and has been used for 
thirty years with never-failing success by millions of 
mothers and children, from the feeble infant 





aR 
Fs 


BE 


Teething or from any other cause. Full directions 
for using will accompany each bottle. None Genuine 
unless the fac-simile of 





BROWN’S 


HOUSEHOLD 
fete, 
PANACEA 


FAMILY 
LINIMENT, xi see 


PURELY VEGETABLE 


AND ALL-HEALING. 


For Internal and External Use. 
PREPARED BY 


CURTIS &£ BROWN, 
No. 215 Fulton street, New York. 


BROWN’S 
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| VERMIFUGE COMFITS 





CHILDREN OFTEN LOOK PALE AND SICK 
from no other cause than having worms in the 


BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS 


will destroy worms without injury to the child, being 
perfectly WHITE and free from all coloring or other 
injurious ingredients usually used in worm prepara- 
tions. Sold by all Draggists. 

265 Cents a Bex. 





To Cleanse and Whiten the TEETH, 
‘To Remove Tartar from the TEETH, 

To Sweeten the Breath and Preserve the TEETH 
To make the GUMS Hard and Healthy, 


BROWN’S 


CAMPHORATED SAPONACEOUS 


DHNTIFRICB. 
























